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THE MENA6ERIBS.* 

Although every kind of knowledge is useful, some 
scientific inquiries are more entertaining than others. 
Hardly more than one in a thousand will ever discover 
amasement in the study of algehra ; but there are very 
few indeed who will not find themselves interested in 
the details of natural history. There is no mental fa- 
tigue experienced in the pursuit of zoological know- 
ledge: we enter a menagerie for the same purpose 
that we enter a theatre ; our object is entertainment if 
not instruction ; and although vve may sometimes quit 
the soene of the drama but little improved, we cannot 
possibly leave any of the repositories of the animal 
kingdom without an accession of knowledge, and more 
exalted notions of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Deity. In the minutest insect and the most ferocious 
quadruped we discover His Almighty handy-work j 
and, convinced that every living thing displays design, 
we are impressed with the conviction of a superintend- 
ing Providence. 

• The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol, 1. Part I. 
London, 1829. Charles Knight. 
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Natural history is the science of ohserration ; and 
oonseqnently every one has it in his power to become, 
in some measaie, a naturalist. But the habits of ob- 
servation are to^e acquired, and when acquired they 
are the source of never-ending pleasure. Yet, strange 
to say, a taste for the science of zoology was, until re- 
cently, very limited : our menageries were bat scantily 
supplied with subjects'for study ; and individual spe- 
culators in this department of knowledge experienced 
but indifferent encoaragement. Fortunately a better 
spirit is now abroad : the science has become popular ; 
and in this, as in various other instances, fashion will 
contribute to the difiusien- of useful knowledge. 

In our preceding volume, when noticing the ' Tower 
Menagerie,' we took occasion to give a brief history of 
menageries, and spoke with satisfaction of the facili- 
ties now afforded to those who wish to pursue, the 
study of natural hi«tory. Since thto 'The Society for 
the Diffusion of Utieful -Knowledge ' has published the 
first part of its ' Library of Entertaining Knowledge ;* 
and, although a work like this never comes too late, 
we are inclined to think the society would have secured 
itself an additional popularity, had it allowed the 
' entertaining' to have preceded the 'useful' treatises. 
We have never read any work better calculated to ad- 
vance the science of zoology than this neat little publi- 
cation* Technical terms, which too often repel un- 
scientific readers, are scrupulously avoided; and yet 
nothing connected with the subject, that can instruct 
or amuse, has been omitted . The style is simple but ele- 
gant; theillustrations numerous and appropriate ; and 
the arrangement lucid without heiiig rigidly scientific. 
'The great object,' says the society, in the introduction, 
' which we propose to ourselves in the collection of the 
most interesUng facts relating to animals in general, 
and in this volume of those which appertain to quad- 
rupeds in particular, will be to excite such a habit of 
observation in our readers, that they may accustom 
themselves to watch the commonest appearances of 
animal life; and thus derive from every inquiry to 
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which their obser^atioiis may lead them, a more inti- 
mate conTiction of the perfection of that wiadom, by 
which the fboctions of the humblest being in the 
scale of existenoe are prescribed by an undemting 
law. 

A great portion of the first part is occopted with a 
T0ry entertaining account of that social aniiAal, the 
dog ; but though the writer has displayed consideraUe 
industry he has left much which does honour to that 
'honest creature * untold. The omission we shall en- 
deavour to supply in a future number, and we cannot 
■oppose that a subject on which ' The Society for the 
JDiffjsion of Useful Knowledge ' has published a 
treatise, can be unacceptable to our readers. 

That portion of the work which is not devoted to 
Che dog treats of the history of the cat tribe. The 
aoeoont of the tion is minute and interesting ; and re- 
specting the tiger we are told that * there appears to 
be ne greater difficulty in rendering tlie tiger docile 
than the lion. As the sovereign of Persia has his 
tame lions, so have the faquirs, or mendicant priests 
of Hindostan, their tame tigers. These will accom- 
pany them in their walks, and remain, without at- 
tempting to escape, in the neighbourhood of their huts. 
The tigers in the English menageries appear, with a 
few exceptions, to be ordinarilj^ vnder as complete 
control as the species which, for so long a time, has 
been supposed to possess all the generous virtues of 
the genus felts. 

* Several keepers of menag^es, during the last few 
years, have succeeded in obtaining a mixed breed be- 
tween the lion and the tiger. Mr. Atkins has exhi- 
bited cubs, produced at various times, by the union of 
the lion with the tigress. In September last, we saw 
two lion- tiger cubs in his exhibition, which had been 
whelped at Edinburgh, on the Slst December, 1827. 
Their general colour was not so bright as that of the 
tiger species, and the transverse bands were rathei 
more obscure. The litti^ creatures were very playful, 
sad the mother was most tractable, suffering the 
b2 
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keeper to enter the den, and exhibit her cuhs to (be 
spectators.' 

Leopards, too, are capable of being rendered par- 
tially tame. In the gardens of the Zoological Society 
are three of these animals, one of them a male. ' Each 
of these creatures appears particularly gentle ; and we 
have seen a lady, somewhat incautiously, pat the 
single male upon the head, when the creature purred 
like a cat, and exhibited the most uneqniTOcal marks 
of delight. Mrs. Bowdich, the widow of the distm- 
guished naturalist and traveller, has a tame leopard, 
of which she has published a very interesting account 
in LoudoD's Magazine of Natural History. Leopards, 
however, like all of their race, appear to be of exceed* 
ingly uncertain tempers ; and we have more than one 
instance recorded of their attacking individuals, when 
they have been incautiously left at liberty. The cele- 
brated John Hunter had a fortunate escape, in a con- 
test with two leopards that were confined in a yard of 
his house. They broke loose, attacked some dogs, 
and were climbing the wall when the great anatomist 
heard the uproar ; and, rushing into the yard, seized 
upon both of them, and secured them without injury. 

'The average length of the leopard is under four 
feet, and his height about two feet. The general 
colour of his skin, and the arrangement of the spots, 
is exceedingly beautiful. The yellowish fawn ground, 
which gradually becomes a perfect white on the under 
parts of the body, is covered with black spotsi of a 
round or oval form, on the head, neck, limbs, and back ; 
while on the sides, and part of the tail, the spots unite 
in ten ranges of distinct roses, surrounding a central 
area of a somewhat deeper colour than the general 
ground. In the panther there are only six or seven 
ranges of these roses. 

'The natural habits of the leopard, like those of all 
the cat tribe, are compounded of ferocity and cunning. 
He preys upon the smaller animals, such as antelopes, 
sheep, and monkeys ; and he is enabled to secure his 
food with great success, from the extraoidinary flexi- 
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bifity of hifl foody. The leopards in the Tower, who 
have a tolerably large cage, bound about with the 
quickness of a squirrel, so that the eye can hardly 
follow their movements. In Africa, they are some** 
limes found of extraordinary size and rapacity. Their 
relatiye size principally distinguishes the leopard and 
the panther, the latter being ordinarily the larger. 
M. Cuyier considers them distinct species ; although 
tiiey are doubtless often mistaken by travellers, from 
their great similarity. 

' We have been favoured, by a gentleman who was 
formerly in the civil service at Ceylon, with the fol- 
lowing description of an encounter with a leopard 
or panther, which in India are popularly called 
tigers : — 

' " I was at Jaffna, at the northern extremity of the 
Island of Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819 ; 
when, one morning, my servant called me an hour or 
two before my usual time, with, ' Master, master ! 
people send for master's dogs — tiger in the town!' 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate 
specimens of a fine species, called the Poligar dog, 
which I should designate as a sort of wiry-haired grey- 
hound, without scent. I kept them to hunt jackals ; 
but dgers are very different things: by the way, 
there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and 
panthers are always called so, and by ourselves as well 
as hy the natives. This turned out to be a panther. 
My gun chanced not to be put together ; and while my 
servant was doing it, the collector, and two medical 
men, who, had recently arrived, in consequence of the 
cholera morbus having just then reached Ceyloa, from 
the continent, came to my door, the former armed with 
a fowling-piece, and the two latter with remarkably 
blunt hog-spears. They insisted upon setting off with- 
out Waiting for my gn^n, a proceeding not much to my 
taste. The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had 
taken refuge in a hut, the roof of which, as those of 
Ceylon huts in general, spread to the ground like an 
umbrella ; the only aperture into it was a small door, 
b3 
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about four feet high. The collector wanted to get the 
tiger out at once. I begged to wait for mj gun ; but 
no— the fowling-piece (loaded with ball, of course,) 
and the two hog-spears were quite enough. I got a 
hedge-stake, and awaited my fate, from very shame. 
At this moment, to my great delight, there arrived 
from the fort an English officer, two artillery-men, and 
a Malay captain ; and a pretty figure we should have 
cut without them, as the event will show. I was now 
quite ready to attack, and my gun came a minute after- 
wards. The whole scene which follows took place 
within an enclosure, about twenty feet square, formed, 
on three sides, by a strong fence of palmyra leaves, 
and on the fourth "^by the hut. At the door of this the 
two artillery-men planted themselves ', and the Malay 
captain got at the top, to frighten the tiger out, by 
worrying it— an easy operation, as the huts there are 
covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the 'artillery- 
men wanted to go in to the tiger, but we would not 
suffer it. At last the beast sprang ; this man received 
- him on his bayonet, which he thrust apparently down 
his throat, firing his piece at the same moment. The 
bayonet broke off short, leaving less than three inches 
on the musket ; the rest remained in the animal, but 
was invisible to us : the shot probably went through 
his cheek, for it certainly did not seriously injure him, 
as he instantly rose upon his legs, with a loud roar, 
and placed. his paws upon the soldier's breast. At 
this moment, the animal appeared to me about to 
reach the centre of the man's face ; but I had scarcely 
time to observe this, when the tiger, stooping his head, 
seized the soldier's arm in his mouth, turned him half 
round staggering, threw him over on his back, and fell 
upon him. Our dread now was, thiit if we fired upon 
the tiger, we might kill the man : for a moment there 
was a pause, when his comrade attacked the beast 
exactly in the same manner as the gallant fel)ow him- 
self had done. He struck his bayonet into his head ; 
tbo tiger* rose at him — he fired ; and this time the ball 
took effect, and in the head. The animal staggered 
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backwards, and we all poured in our fire. He still 
kicked and writhed ; when the gentlemen with the 
hog-spears advanced, and fixed him, while some na- 
tives finished him, by beating him on the head with 
hedge-stakes. The brave artillery -man was, after all, 
but slightly hurt : he claimed the skin, which was 
very cheerfully given to him. There was, however, a 
cry among the natives that the head should be cut off: 
it was ; and, in so doing, the knife came directly acrou 
the bayonet* The animad measured scarcely less than 
four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. 
There was no tradition of a tiger having been in Jaffna 
before ; indeed, this one must have either come ft 
distance of almost twenty miles, or havb swam across 
an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth ; for Jaffna 
stands on a peninsula on which there is no jungle of 
any magnitude.'' 

' The leopard of India is called by the natives the 
" Tree Tiger," from its habit of ascending a tree, when 
pursued, or for the purpose of enabling it to spring se- 
curely on its prey. It is doubtless able to effect this 
ascent, by the extraordinary flexibility of its limbs, 
which give it the power of springing upward ; for, in 
tlie construction of the feet, it has no greater facilities 
for climbing than the lion or the tiger. It cannot 
clasp a branch like the bear, because the bone called 
the clavicle is not sufficieoitly large to permit this ac- 
tion. The Indian hunters chase the leopard to a tree ; 
but even in this elevated spot it is a task of great dif- 
ficulty to shoot him ; for the. extraordinary quickness 
of the creature enables him to protect himself by the 
most rapid movements. The Africans catch this spe- 
cies in pitfalls, covered over with slight hurdles, upon 
which there is placed a bait. In some old writers on 
natural history there are accounts of the leopard being 
taken in a trap, by means of a mirror, which, when the 
animal jumps against it, brings down the door upon 
him. Ihis story may have received some- sanction 
from the disposition of the domestic cat^ when young, 
to survey her figure in a looking-glass. 
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* In WombwelFs Menagerie there wa* receetl/ ex- 
hibited a species of leopard, of a deep black cokrar, 
with blacker spots. This animal was somewhat 
smaller than leopards in geneia)> and of verj fero- 
cioas appearance. Black leopards, or panthers, are 
cominonlj found in the East Indies ; bnt it is coasi- 
dered that the colonr is onlj accidental : and it is af- 
firmed, that a black and a yellow cub have been taken 
from the same nest/ 

The cats we find are 'a long-tailed family,' Grimal- 
kin being placed at one extremitj and the lion at the 
other ; and to each individual of the species the society 
has done ample justice. 



LUTHER, 

A mor« than human form 
Emerging leaned majestic o*er my bead, 
y\Dd instant thunder shook the conscious grove. 
Then melted into air the liquid cloud ; 
Then all the shining vision stood revealed. 

Akentide. 

Whilst bards invoke the fabled muses' aid. 

Who dwell, 'tis said, on Pegasean heights. 

Or from the ray-crowned patron of the lyre 

Beg Apollonean sweetness, that their sangs 

In tuneful verse may hand to deathless fame 

The warrior's triumph and the din of arms, 

Or wake the sounding strings to spread the praise 

Of some Maecenas ; I, with trembling hands, 

And tongue unused to sing such lofty strains, 

With holy rev'rence take the tuneful shell. 

To sing of days gone by ; to thee, my God, 

1 dedicate my bumble lay, inspire 

My darkened soul with one enlight'ning spark 

Of that blest fire, which blazed in Milton's breast. 

When with an angel's golden harp he sung 

' Of man's first disobedience ;' breathe on me 

Thy hearenly -gifted spirit, that my lips 

May sing the man, whose soul, upheld by thee. 



Dared ia thy cause to wage onceaaing war, 
TriamphaQtlj 'gainst Satan and hia host. 

The son no more his light-creating hearas 
Affords to man— tb' ethereal arch is veiled 
In Stygian darkness ; ever and anon. 
The lightning darts from out th' electric cloud. 
And for a moment spreads such light around, 
As makes the next still darker. — 
Two youths, whose limhs can scarcely yet aspire 
To full-grown manhood, silent move along. 
And scarce dare breathe when great Jehovah speaks. 
But see, a flash, whose echo rends the )K>Ie, 
Darts from on high and spreads an awful splendour 
Around its path, the messenger of death. 
Ordained to cut the vital thread of one 
Of these devoted youths ; behold, he sinks 
A hiackened corpse upon his fellow's arm. 
But he, whose faculties were numbed by fear. 
Possessed no power to bear the lifeless load ; 
The lightning-blasted corpse fell stiffened on the 
ground. 

With agonizing feelings Luther kneels 
O'er the dead body of his youthful friend : 
At first his tongue refused to do its office, 
But in a while his falt'ring lips pronounced 
These mournful accents : « Wake, my dear Alexius, 
Nor leave your friend in this disastrous state. 
He speaks not — ^moves not — and a solemn dread 
Freezes my faculties with icy coldness : 
One moment full of health and youthful vigour, 
The next inactive as the sculptured stone. 
One triumph more o'er Adam's fallen race 
The king of terrors has achieved, with dart 
Pointed with lightning. Merciful Jehovah ! 
Whose secret actions man can never fathom. 
If, in compassion to my youthful years. 
Thou wilt a father's fost ring hand extend, 
And save thy servant from the Paging storm. 
My grateful lips shall spread thy boundless praise. 
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And the remainder of a sinners^s life 
I'll dedicate to thee :— but should I die. 
Into thj hands, my Saviour, I commend 
My parting spirit.' — 

Another flash, on viewless pinions borne. 
Illumes the dark horizon ; when 'twast past, 
A glorious vision met the astonished eyes 
Of Luther ; seated on an ebon cloud, 
The Angel of the Lord came down from heaven, 
And thus the trembling votary addressed : 
* Luther, thy vow has reached the Etemars ears, 
And when the sentence issued from thy mouth, 
A smile played round his features, whUe he bade 
The spirit write it in the book of life. 
Know then, most favoured of the human race. 
That I am Gabriel, chief of those who stand. 
The archaiigelic seven, round the throne ; 
Commissioned from the empyreal arch I flew 
To speak the message of the King of kings. 
Weep not for him, whose corpse lies stiff before you, 
Repress the fruitless fountain of your tears. 
For God has chosen yon his instrument, 
To work the glory of your heavenly Master, 
To hasten on the time, when, (as His promised) 
The kingdoms of the lower world shall be 
The kingdoms of our God, when Christ shall nign 
In peaceful triumph o*er the subject eartli. 
And all his foes shall be as dust before him : 
Thy arm, empowered from on high, shall strike 
A mortal wound on Babylonia's queen. 
Go, and the Lord will bless the undertaking, 
To his own glory.' — 

The vision spoke, and, shrouded from his sight. 
Flies back to heaven— and Sol's translucent beams, 
('llirice welcome from their absence,) cheer the earth, 
The hour of death and desolation's past. — 

Halifax, GvuslNvs. 
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A FKAOMBVT. 

Conscience thas nuket cowardsofusall.— ^Aalj^dw. 
A death*bed<b a detector of the heart.— fowv. 



Rapt in the scene, he saw not that the boat was 

floating towards an eddy ; his arms were folded, and 
the oar trailed along in the water. The current slowly 
and imperceptibly bore him towards the cataract, its 
echoes were wafted faintly on the breexe at intervals, 
but he beard it not, his thoughts were far away — they 
were with his infant years — the visions of the past 
were floating before his eyes; bat they came unbid- 
den : it was not his hand that flung back the veil of 
oblivion and pointed to the past : he called not up the 
forma which rose before him— no, if ' the pride of un- 
belief* had not blinded him he would have seen that 
it was the Divine Spirit making one more eftbrt to re- 
trieve him from perdition ; appealing, and for the last 
time, to his best and purest feelings ; thuae feelings 
that even yet flowed through the dark and troubled 
sea of his mad thoughts in one pure, little rill, un- 
mingled and unpolluted with its turbulent waves, even 
when the storm of passion worked them into very nigh, 
a frenzy. But he saw it not. 

He contemplated the scenes of his childhood, and 
his mind became calm —calm as the treacherous stream 
that was hurrying him to eternity. The spell of by- 
gone afieotions was upon him, and earth, and its glory,. 
and beauty, were forgotten, and even Uie majesty of 
nature was absorbed in their presence* He saw the 
home of his early years — the mother who cradled him 
in her breast, and who taught his infant lips thQ voice of 
thanksgiving. He was kneeling upon her footstool, 
repeating, in half-formed accents, his evening prayer : 
he rose, and her embrace and joyful smile were his re- 
ward: her sweet arms laid him upon his smooth 
pillow, and her kiss and blessing were his protection 
through the hours of darkness. The morning sun 
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awoke him, and his light step boanded through the 
garden, and over the fields, and bis little heart was 
overflowing with joy and happiness. 

The dream passed on. Years had interrened, but 
his mother's form was there again. He was to depart 
for another clime, and the hour was come. She was 
giving him her parting counsel, and the book of God — 
that book that he now despised — that book that, to 
seal his apostacj, he tore piecemeal, and sacrificed to 
the flames. Her arms were round him, and her fresh, 
warm tears were falling fast upon his face. He felt 
them then — ^he feels them now entering into his very 
soul. Her soft heavenly voice breathed forth a 
prayer for his safety. His feelings were warm then, 
the gloom of infidelity was not upon him, and his 
heart was full even to barsting ; but the pang passed 
over, and the deep sea bore him away upon its bosom, 
and the clime of Italy received him. There he drank 
deep of the cup of sensuality-* drank to intoxication ; 
there did the demon of atheism fasten upon him, drink* 
ing up his life-blood, and searing and blighting the 
noblest affections of his nature : it flung the veil of des- 
pair before the prospect of eternity, and buried his 
bright hopes of heaven and immortality in the black 
and everlasting darkness of annihilstion. There it 
was that, unrestrained by care for his mental or phy* 
sical energies, and without the guiding hand of pure 
affection, he gave way to the torrent of all the passions 
that agitate &e human breast ; there, amidst the wreck 
of his holiest hopes and feelings, he cast away, in the 
pride of his unbelief, the plank that would have saved 
him — the belief in a superintending Providence. 
» mm m * 

The vision passes into oblivion, and he looks once more. 
Again, and for the last time, he saw his mother's face : 
she was on the bed of death : he would have asked the 
cause of her illness, but his conscience gave the answer 
ere his lips unclosed. He sat down and took her hand. 
It lay upon the Bible : his eyes fell on it, and a change 
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came OTor his features. His mother saw, and a tear 
rose in her eye : it fell upon his hand. (* Aye ! 
there! there! there!' he mutters now, as his eye 
strains, as it would start from its socket, to. look upon 
the spot). She attempted to speak once^twice, but 
there was a choking in her utterance : she tried yet 
again. ' My son/ she said, and her sweet eyes were 
lighted op with a gleam of maternal tendetness as she 
spoke, * my dear son, 1 am about to appear before my 
God, but I dread it not, for I have a mediator in my 
Sariour. This book,* and she pressed the Bible to 
her heart, ' this book has been my guide throu|[h life. 
It is my hope in death, and my assurance of immor- 
tality. Promise-^' and her yoice deepened into the 
tone of one who felt that she should speak no more on 
earth, 'promise your dying, broken-hearted mother 
that it shall be the same to you, that my God shall be 
your God ; promise me this, and I die happy.' 

Her words were uttered with great difficulty at the 
last, and when she had finished she sunk down upon 
her pillow : her eyes closed ; and she seemed expiring ; 
but her spirit delaj^ed a moment in its flight : she un- 
closed her eyes again, and turned them, with imploring 
earnestness upon her son. His brow was bent, and 
his frame trembled with agony : all the better feelings 
of his breast were struffglmg long and awfully for the 
mastery over the fiend; but it premled. With an 
almost super-human effort of mental power he quelled 
the strife, but it cost him dear : one of the smaller ves- 
sels in his head burst, and a stream of blood gushed 
from his nose and mouth, and he sank backwards in 
the chair : his mother turned her dying eyes upon him 
for an instant— and expired. He saw that look, even 
then he saw it — that look of agony — it is before him 
now; and he hides his face with his hand, as he 
would shut it out ; but in vain ; his spirits' eye be- 
holds it stilL 

* * » • * 

The boat was hurrying on, now, with fearfully rapid 
speed ; the trunk of a tree floating by struck against 
VOL. n. July, 1829. c 
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tlM oar, and the shock snapped it : it roused him from 
his trance : he saw his danger — saw that there was 
no chance of safety, and his face grew pale : it was 
bat for a moment ; he heard the rushing sound of the 
distant cataract approach nearer every instant : he saw 
the mist rimng op above it to the skies: he looked 
UFOMnd : what was it for 1 he knew not : he felt 
that he was alone — that there was none to save>— no 
hope. He tried to calm his spirit, and to look upon 
death face to face. ' A moment/ he said, ' and its 
past — a moment, and I am as nothing.' But that 
thought withered him : he could not contemplato the 
fathomless' gulf of annihilation* the thick, all-involving 
darkness of non-existence ; and his mind, without a 
resting place, shrunk back upon itself) — ^in that recoil 
he felt afijAwre, 

The boat was now borne along so rapidly that he 
could scarcely distinguish objects as he passed ; but 
he could discern the pointed rocks that opposed the 
falling river. 

The sun, which had been obscured, now burst forth, 
and, shining on tiie mist, produced a rainbow of the 
most beaul&ftri hues; the pines were waving fitfully on 
the banks, and sounded in concert with the distant 
torrent. His soul was, for a short interval, rapt in 
the glory of the scene, and his enthusiastic love of na- 
ture triumphed over his fears; but he soon awoke 
again to the oppoesHve sense of his danger. The 
deafeoiBg roar of the accumulated waters, the dashing 
of the spray open the boat, its frightful speed, the 
awful certainty of his destruction, and the instinctive 
horror of annihilation, overpowered him; he sunk 
down, and, in that hour of his: extremity, when every 
thing grew dark around him, his stoicism and his phi- 
losophy deserted him. He lay some moments ^tupi- 
fied, and then raised his head ; the black rocks frowned 
awfully upon him, and reverberated eternally with the 
dash of the waters that foamed and chafed against 
them. 'Oh God!' he exclaimed, 'this is fearful!' 
and then a moment alter — * but what does His name in 
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my mouth 1 I have said there is none— there is none ! 
Oh, that I were certain ! that I could convince myself 
of it ! but a voice witbin my breast, louder than those 
waters, tells me there is— this scene attests it, and I 
am hastening to him !' 

He saw the boat within a few jards of the oeotie of 
a vast semicirde of rocks, over which the waters wen 
precipitated in one vast, perpendioolar sheet, and wkh 
a roar louder than the crash of all the thunders that 
ever rolled. 

The boat was whirled round and round, his brain 
grew dixzy, his features were fearfully distorted, and 
he uttered onlj broken ejaculations. ' I see the frown 
of an avenging God, and the lightnings of his ejre^* 
there— there— above the mist — him whom I have de- 
fied. I hear the voice of an accusing spirit above the 
maddening waters.' And as the boat approached the 
▼eree of the precipice, over which the torrent was 
hurled, he exclaimed, ' It yawns— that gulf— but hell 
is deeper! the Deity, my murdered mother's dying 
look, the Saviour, all— all rise up against me in this 
hour. The fiends, the fiends are snatching — ' Be. 
fore these fearful predictions were all pronounced they 
were accomplished. The boat reached the curving 
edge : the spray, and the mist, and the thunder of tl^ 
falling waters were around him ; it shot like UghtaiBg 
oyer-Uie crags, that seemed to rise, like an everlasting 
wall, against the stream, and he was whirled in the 
midst of the foaming flood, which rushed headlong, 
vnth an impetuosity which made the very rocks 
tremble, down— down into the abyss — an abyss no line 
ever fathomed, and on which no mortal eye could rest. 
The eternal whirlpool swept him, away, and the waves 
of destruction overwhelmed him while writhing under 
the agonizing memory of the past, and feeling on his 
dying brain the crushing weight of a black despair of 
the future. C. T. Jumms. 
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SPANI8U POETRY. 



Ths litoratare of Spain has recently become popular 
in this country. Lord Holland, Lord Porchester, 
Mr. Southey, Mr. Lockhart, and others, have laboured, 
not unsuccessfully, to bring the public acquainted with 
the mental treasures of the ' land of the myrtle and 
vine ;' and the periodicals of the day are working the 
intellectual mine of which we have been too long kept 
in ignorance. 

Spain has been peculiarly the land of romance : the 
events recorded in its history are unlike any thing that 
has taken place in other kingdoms ; and, whatever 
pain its present gloomy and forbidding aspect may 
give, no one can read its annals without feeling him- 
self interested in the career of a nation, once foremost 
in the march of European civilization. Though chi- 
valry had its birth among the hardy Goths of the 
north, it owed its maturity to the spirit of rivalry which 
prevailed between the Moors and Spaniards. The 
children of Islam had long possessed themselves of 
the fairer portions of the land, and though their civili- 
zation has been greatly exaggerated, tiiey undoubt- 
edly excelled the Christians in some of the mechani- 
cal arts, and fully equalled them in their love of 
martial pursuits. 

The proud Castilians sought to expel them the king- 
.dom, while the Moors laboured to extend their con- 
quests : perpetual wars were the consequence, and 
amidst the confusion of hostilities poetry was neces- 
sarily the only kind of literature which was generally 
admired, or successfully cultivated : their battles were 
described by their minstrels, the praise of woman was 
sung by rival cavaliers, and the bravery of the chiefs 
was consecrated in song. 

Previous to the time of Isabella the Catholic, the 
poetry of Spain was peculiarly her own. Rhythm, 
cadence, musical measure, sentiments, poetical con- 
stmction, all were purely Spanish. It presents, with- 
out doubt, compositions of very different merit, but 
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tbof are all marked vrith the same stamp, and clothed 
in the same colours. They are, too, all indigenous; 
and he who would know the true tjpe of Spaniah 
genius, must see what it produced when left to its 
own strength. 

The poems which are preserved of that remote pe- 
riod may he divided into two classes — the heroic and 
the lyric. Those of the former are the most beautiful 
as wejl as the most numerous : they are impregnated 
with that warlike spirit, that admiration of noble ex- 
ploits, and those eulogiumsof valour, which formed 
the basis of national character amongst a people who 
lived but to combat, and knew no other trade than war. 
We see this heroic poetry divested, at its birth, of all 
that was artificial, and, at the period of the conquest 
of Grenada, enriched with descriptions, moral reflec- 
tions, and tender sentiments. This progress follows, 
step by step, that made by the body politic : thus the 
poem of the Cid, the most ancient extant, is but a 
chronicle, in rhyme, of the life of that celebrated war- 
rior, in which the facts are related in their order, with- 
out invention or embellisbquent. But although the 
author glides rapidly over all that is not historical, be 
seizes most delicately the pathetic and tender situa- 
tions. A single verse is sufiicient for him to depict 
them, but we often find in that verse traces of pro- 
found sensibility. 

The lyric poetry is of still nobler origin—it sprung 
fitom the bosom of religion. The men of that time 
were feelingly religious ; worship was to them a want 
of the heart, and Uie only sphere to which they could 
raise their thoughts to ennoble them. 

This' is observable in every liue of the poems of 
Berceo, a Benedictine monk, who lived in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. This singular man, 
who may be considered as the oldest lyric poet of 
modem times, gifted by nature with a great facility of 
versification, thought he fulfilled a duty, and exercised 
a kind of sacred function, in devoting himself to poetry. 
He was conscious of his own powers ; he knew him- 
c3 
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self superior to the generation tbat surrounded him ; 
he believed himself called upon to impart to it the im- 
pulses of his genius, and the fruit of his inspirations. 
The subjects of his poems are some lives of saints> 
praises of the Virgin, and the phenomena that will at- 
tend the universal judgment. What pleases most in 
these different works is the touching naivete with 
which they are written ; no artificial ornaments, no 
mythological allusions, no choice of expressions; the 
most forcible and natural were always those which 
presented themselves to his imagination. We see 
from this, that although Spain began to welcome and 
encourage letters, rudeness of manners existed in full 
vigour, and society was not yet divided into two por- 
tions, one of which always disguises the expression of 
its sentiments under a conventional language, which 
sacrifices their energy to decorum, and Uieir truth to 
politeness. Language was beginning to form itself, 
and there are very few words in these compositions 
which may not be perfectly comprehended at present 
by the most ignorant readers. 

The value of poetry wa? already appreciated ; and 
the art of pleasing the ear with melodious sounds and 
the charms of measure did not appear an an worthy 
occupation for kings and those who surrounded them. 
Alphonso X. Bumamed the learned, who made incre- 
dible efforts to enlighten his subjects, wrote many 
poems in the style of those of the monk Berceo ; but 
the subject of his lays was not susceptible of the aerial 
colouring of those poetic images which accord so well 
with religion. He sang the secrets of alchymy in 
verses ingeniously constructed, and possessing correct- 
ness and elegance, but void of fire and animatioA. Al- 
phonso XI. also practised versification, but none of his 
writings remain. Those of the prince Don Juan 
Manuel, which distinguish him at once as a statesman 
and a soldier, are full of beauty^ grace, and simplicity. 
Heroic poetry, or the romances, from the commence- 
ment of the monarchy to the fall of the Arab empire, 
never ceased to be the true national poetry of the 
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Spaniards. Preserved in several collections, or trans- 
mitted by popular tradition from one generation to 
another, these romances formed a cbrooological series, 
in which we see not only a- chain of the most remark- 
able historical facts, but also the successive progress 
made by manners, tastes, public opinions, and lan- 
guage. The nation was in a state of perpetual warfare : 
enamoured of all that was grand, noble, and herok, 
accustomed to consider warlike qualities as &lone con- 
•titiiting genuine merit, she felt the need of preserving 
to posterity the names of her heroes, and the memory 
of their exploits : — the prevailing ignorance rendered 
useless the art of writing ; thus, then, instead of his- 
tories, they composed romances. It is on this account 
that these short and simple comjiositions were for a 
long time the annals of Spain, and the only monuments 
left to the curiosity of historians and literati. 

Dariag the war against the Moors, romance was the 
only species of poetical composition which escaped 
from the spirit of vandalism which was associated 
with every invasion of the northern people, from Attila 
down to the actual autocrat of Russia. In proportion 
88 the invaders became more domesticated m die Pe- 
ninsula, the public mind became more and more imbued 
with the Arabian taste; and romance received that 
impression, and lost by little and little its primitive 
nationality. The Spaniards took the same interest in 
the events and misfortunes of the people whom they 
had conspired to destroy, which is taken in the fabu- 
lous personages of a romance or an epic poem. They 
hated the Moors through principles of religion and 
patriotism, but they took pleasure in amusing them- 
selves with their manners and warlike exploits. 
Puring the periods of suspended warfare, they 
mingled with their amusements, entered their towns, 
and learned their language. This taste propagated 
and consolidated itself in proportion as the invading 
people lost ground and approached the southern 
shores. When the Moors were reduced to the single 
kingdom of Grenada, their relations with the Spaniards 
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coaBiBted in (alternate hostility and service, in generons 
actions and warlike exploits, equally honourable to 
both parties. The Spaniards at that time did not de- 
spise their enemies, although the losses of the latter 
had been immense. Nor is it improbable that this dis- 
position of mind proceeded from the admiration in- 
spired by the last efforts of the Mahometans to preserve 
an empire which was every moment escaping from 
their hands. 

We have on record some curious instances of the 
strange intercourse which subsisted between the 
l^panish and Moorish knights. During the reioieings 
which took place in the city of Grenada, on the coro- 
nation of the Moorish king, Boabdil, Don Rodrigo 
FeUez Giron, master of the order of Calatrava, scour- 
ing the Vega with a body of horse, desired to know 
whether there were any knights in Grenada who 
would venture to meet him, hand to hand ; so he sent 
his squire with the following letter to the king : ' Il- 
lustrious sire, may your msjesty enjoy the new crown 
your virtue has acquired, as long as your heart can 
wish ! For my part I rejoice, though our faith is dif- 
ferent ; but I trust, ere long, that the Almighty veill 
open your majesty's eyes, and bring you and your 
house to the knowledge of his Uessed son Jesus, and to 
the friendship of the Christians. Hearing that liiere 
are fetes, in honour of your coronation, it seems to be 
just that the knights of your court should try their 
valour, in tilts and tournaments, with the troops under 
my command. I have been scouring the Vega ; and 
if there be any knight in Grenada willing to meet me, 
hand to hand, with your majesty's consent, I shall ex- 
pect him on the morrow beneath the large oak, near 
the city, giving you my word of honour, that none of 
my people shall advance but myself, or an equal num- 
ber pnly to those who may sally from Grenada. The 
master, Rodrigo Fellez Giron.' 

The king, having read the letter, looked round the 
court, and found every one equally disposed to accept 
the challenge. It was determined that twelve knights 
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should be chosen, and each day one was to leave the 
city. The queen drew the lots, and it fell to Muza to 
be tbe first combatant. The king immediately sent an 
answer to the master, informing him of the event, and 
saying that the ladies of the court would view the 
battle from the towers of the Alhambra. 

The next morning the grand master, after taking 
efery precaution lest the Moors should break the 
trace, galloped forward to meet Muza. Meanwhile 
tbe expected combat had thrown the ladies of the court 
into great agitation ; but the lovely Fatima, who se- 
cretly loved Muza, was more grieved than the rear, 
knowing Don Rodrigo*s fame. During the ni|;ht, as 
Muza was preparing for the combat, she sent him, by 
a P&gc* & green and purple banner for bis lance, em- 
broidered with gold, which Muza received with a good 
grace, although he paid his court to Daraza, from 
whom he would rather have received it. The morning 
had scarce dawned, when Muza, completely armed, 
sent to the king, who immediately arose, ana ordered 
the trumpets to sound, whereupon a vast concourse of 
knights assembled. The king dressed himself very 
magnificently, in a garment of gold .brocade, covered 
with pearls and precious stones, and he left the city 
just as the rays of the sun began to gild the towers of 
Grenada. Muza rode by his side with two hundred 
cavaliers, and as they approached the master and his 
fifty attendants the trumpets sounded. Muza rode 
forward, and the master advanced to meet him. The 
master wore a vest of blue velvet over his armour, em- 
broidered with gold ; his shield bore a rdd cross ; a 
seccmd cross he also wore upon his breast ; his horse 
was a beautiful dapple grey. His lance was adorned 
wiih a banneret, and a cross upon it, with the motto, 
< For this and for my king.' His whole air was so 
noble, that the king remarked, it was not without 
rea«oa he enjoyed such glorious fame. The two 
knights, after a short but courteous salutation, retired 
to a short distance. The queen and the ladies had 
ascended the totvers of the Alhambra to view the 
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combat. The kin^ ordered the clanonets to sound, 
and immediately Uie knights rasbed upon each other 
with great fury, but neither was unhorsed. They con- 
tinued skinniflhing for some time, making frequent 
OTolutioBS with their steeds. The master being badly 
mounted, flung bis lance, and wounded by accident 
the horse of his opponent. Md^a leaped from his 
back, and adTanced to meet Don Rodrigo, who, leap- 
ing from bis horse, drew his sword, and flew to meet 
Moza. The knights now fought on foot, and gave 
each other many dreadful bIows> and at length the 
master clove away the crest from Musa's helmet, who 
was stunned, but soon recovering, raised his sabre, 
and with a dreadful stroke wounded the master on the 
arm, who repaid him with a back stroke on the thigh. 
Fatima perceiving the wound of Muza, could no longer 
endure this cruel spectacle, but fell back on the 
ground, and was borne away. The combat was now 
very flerce, but the matster had evidently the advan- 
tage, and Muza grew weaker and weaker every mo- 
ment ; which Don Rodrigo observing, wished to see 
Hm converted, and therefore resolved not to continue 
the battle any longer. They courteously complimented 
each other and desisted. 

The romances, curious in the eyes of him who 
studies the history of manners and public opinion, re- 
veal to us how much African jealousy had become 
mitigated in the more temperate climates of Anda- 
lusia, and how much the Moors had been brought to 
participate in the species of adoration which has al- 
ways been offered to the females of Spain. Arabic 
gallantry was truly delicate, generous, and romantic. 
We will quote only a single example, which will suf- 
fice to prove the immense difierence which exists be- 
tween the ancient court of Grenada, and the modem 
courts of Algiers, Tunis, and Morocco. 

Among the warriors who adorned the court of the 
King of Grenada, was ditittinguisbed Muza, his bro- 
ther, whose lofty prowess had procured him the repu- 
tation of invindble, and who had measured his arms 
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with the bravest knigbte of the Christian army. BqI 
this courageous man yielded to the joke of love. He 
adored Daraxa» the most beauttfol woman in the suite 
of the queen, who» far fxom sympathizing with his de- 
Bires, had pledged her heart to Abenhamet, an intrepid 
warrior of the illustrious family of the Abencerrages. 
At a court festival, a page of Musa threw himself at 
the feet of the beautiful Daraxa» and said to her» as he 
presented a bouquet of flowers, * Beautiful Daraxa ! 
my lord and master, Musa, kisses your hand, and begs 
you to accept this nosegay, the flowers of which have 
been gathered and arranged by his own hands, in order 
to offer it to you as a pledge of his aflfection. My lord 
and 'master prays you to take less account of th« 
slenderness of the gift than of the sentiments of the 
giver ; for the heart of Musa is in the midst of these 
flowers ; and you possess the one, as you are about t« 
possess the other.' The lady, on whom the eyes of 
the whole court were fixed, agitated, confused, and 
covered with blushes, remained immovable, and knew 
not what part to act. She turned towards the queen ; 
and seeing that that princess did not seem to disap- 
prove of Uie present or Muza, she accepted it, though 
with a confused air, and without being able to articu- 
late a single word in reply. She immediately took 
her seat by the side of Fatima, the acknowledged mis- 
tress of Muza, and entreated her not to be offended at 
what had just passed; for in accepting the bouquet, 
she had done no more than demonstrate her respect 
for the brother of her sovereign, and in order not to 
offer him an affront unworthy of heiself, and of so il- 
lustrious a personage. As this incident began to oc- 
casion murmurs in Uie assembly, the king invited the 
ladies to dance ; and Daraxa eagerly accepted the arm 
of the Abencerrage Alhamin, an intimate friend of her 
lover. When the dance was concluded, she gave the 
bouquet to Alhamin. — Muza observed aill this in one 
comer of the hall. He suppressed his anger and jea- 
lousy. His bosom palpitated with agitation, and his 
eyes sparkled vnth disappointment and rage. At length. 
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overcome by his passion, and forgetting the respect 
which he owed to the king and queen, he rose hastily 
from his seat, rushed towards Alhamin, and thus ad- 
dressed him: 'Thou vile Abencerrage, sprung from 
Christian blood, darest thou accept a bouquet which 
is the gift of my hand V Albamin replied, with no 
less wrath, * He who calls me vile is a base liar : T am 
as good a knight as the best of the knights of Grenada, 
and I acknowledge no superior but the king/ Saying 
this* he drew his scimitar^-Muza did the same ; but 
all the knights present threw themselves between the 
two enemies and parted them. The king approached 
them, and, after bitterly reproaching his brother, or- 
dered him instantly to quit the walls of Grenada. 
Muza returned his scimitar into its scabbard, and, 
haughtily surveying the monarch, replied, ' 1 obey 
yoU| sire ; but you will regret me when you measure 
arms with the Christians.' At these words, all tho 
ladies prostrated themselves at the feet of the king, 
and implored the pardon of Muza. The king granted 
it; and Muza, recognizing his error, presented his 
hand to the Abencerrage, and pledged himself to be 
eternally his friend. 

In order, before concluding, to give the reader a more 
complete idea of this kind of poetry, we shall extract a 
short poem as we find it translated in the ' Foreign 
Quarterly Review.* 

THE MOORISH KNIGHT AND THE CHRISTIAN PRINCESS. 

With Galvan in his castle proud 

Will Moriana play j 
And both do name the royal game 

The time to while away. 
Whene'er the Moor that game doth lose, 

A city's loss is his ; 
But when the maid — he's overpaid 

Her lily hand to kiss. 
Well pleased at length that fiery Moor 

Hath laid him down to sleep- 
When soon, T ween, a knight is seen 

Among those mountains steep. 
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His eyes in tears, his feet in Uood» 

Full sorrowful is be ! 
For princess high this knight doth sigh. 

Fair Moriana she. 

She captive by the Moors was led 

The morning of St. John, 
As passed the boors while gathering flowers 

That in her garden shone. 

And now her eyes the princess raised,-— 

That knight she knows full well ! 
With radiance shone the tears which on 

The Moor's dark visage fell. 

Up starteth Galvan hastily. 

Who thus to say begun ; — 
' Now, lady mine ! what aileth thee ? 

Who wrong to thee hath done 1 

* If of a Moor thou dost complain. 

The rash offender dies ; 
If of thy damsels, noble dame ! 

I them will soon chastise. 

' And if the Christians thee do harm. 

My wrath on them shall light : 
My glory is in war's alarm — 

My pastime is to fight. 

' The flinty rock my couch doth claim ; 

I sleep with watchfiil eye !* — 
' Not of thy brethren I complain ; 

No Moor for me must die : 

' Nor would I that my maidens good 

Through me should suffer ill. 
Nor would I that the Christians' blood 

Again thy hands should spill. 

' Bat of this sorrow now so deep. 

The truth to thee I vouch ; 
For know ! among these mountains steep, 

I saw a knight approach. 
▼OL.II. Jtt/t/, 1829. D 
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That knight, sir Moor, full well I ^ 

My own betrothed is like.' 
To raise his hand the Moor is seen, 

That princess sad to strike. 
His teeth which erst bo white did show. 

With gushing Wood are red ; 
And at his beck his servants go, 

That lady to behead. 
And from the place where she must die. 

Her lover she espies ; 
And in her mortal agony, 

WiUi tenderness she cries : 
' My death I view— a Christian true— 

Till now I ne'er confessed. 
That yon fair knight, my own delight. 

Doth rule within my breast.* 

STANZAS. 

Gektiy, slowly, rising 

From a cloud behind, 
See the night orb dawning 

Like genius o'er the mind. 
Now the meridian gaining, 

Behold she rolls along. 
As eastern queens, surrounded. 

Shine brightest of the throng. 
Mark her decreasing splendour 

As the brighter orb ascends. 
Till paler, paler fading. 

Her former beauty ends. 
So till religious power 

.Illumes the Christian's mind, 
In Ais world's fading treasures 

Some pleasure be may find. 
But when religion's spirit, 

As the brightsr orb, ascends, 
His soul, from this world turningt 

Before a better bends. 
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DYING LACONICS. 

Tii£ late John Fhilpot Curran, in one of his apleu- 
did orationSf said, ' the hour of dissolution is a period 
of more than ordiaarjr illumination.' Many hare at 
that moment spoken with a prophetic air, to which the 
local associations added an imposiog solemnity. The 
instances, too, of death-bed repentance, or recantation, 
are innumerable ; and on that account the disciples of 
Voltaire deny the truth of Curran's assertion. They 
deny that Voltaire, when expiring, wished to return 
into' the bosom of the church, and contend that, even if 
be had, his conduct might be fairly attributed to a 
cause very different from that described by Mr. Cur- 
ran. Leaving the partisans of each to argue that 
point, we shall pass on to another frequent attendant 
upon ' the parting hoar '—we mean stoicism, or rather 
an extraordinary mode in which it is manifested : con- 
fining ourselves to cases where the actors had not been 
debilitated Mther in mind or body by previous indis- 
position; and who, consequently, and indisputably, 
died in the fall possession of their faculties* 

The origin of the ostentatious, and somewhat 
pompous, declarations and expressions of expiring 
martyrs and heroes is quite obvious. But it would 
puszle a Locke to analyze that irrepressible levity 
di^layed by persons in momentary expectation of 
death, and calprits at the place of execution — that 
levitj and self-possession, apparently so unbecoming, 
so incompatible with their dreadful situation, and 
which belong not exclusively to either sex, neither to 
the strong nor the weak, to the Christian nor the in- 
fidel. 

' Extremes meet,' and every one has, at one time or 
other, experienced the difficulty of refraining from loud 
laughter at the merest trifle, on the most solemn, nay, 
melancholy occasions. This is nervous excitement — 
but jests, bon-mots, witticisms, even practical jokes, 
require a disengaged mind, an arrangement of tiie in- 
tellect. When a man has uttered a good thing, or 
D 2 
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composed a pointed epigram, he is said to have been 
' very happy .;* but how can that expression apply to 
the last words of a wretched calprit, about to step 
into the grave 1 They may be called paradoxical phe- 
nomena, of which we shall subjoin a few striking in- 
stances, and which we consider not unworthy the con- 
templation of the philosopher. 

Anne Boleyn, on the scaffold, it is well known, 
grasped her small, but lovely neck, and, with a smile, 
remarked it would not give the executioner much 
trouble to divide it. 

The late Duke of Orleans, sumamed Egalit^, having 
been condemned to death by his associates, was guil- 
lotined at the same time with a great number of minor 
culprits. His grace is said to have died with some 
courage; he, however, had no ambition for prece- 
dency ; and, on the scaffold, pushed forward one of 
his unfortunate fellow-sufferers— a hair- dresser. The 
latter turned round, and perceiving who the distin- 
guished individual was who thus acted the usher, with 
a low bow, and a polite air, made way for the duke, 
saying, * Apres vous, Monseigneur!' 

When the infamous Danton was about to make his 
exit on the same bloody stage, he also had many com- 
panions in misfortune, one of whom approached Danton 
to salute (kiss) him, which was customary with those 
in their unhappy situation. Danton declined the em- 
brace as unnecessary, * for you know,' said he, * our 
h£ads will meet in the sack !' 

An English clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Jackson, 
was found guilty of high treason in Dublin, about the 
year 1794. The day after his conviction he was 
brought up to receive sentence. He had previously 
been advised that forfeiture and attainder could not 
attach unless the sentence was formally pronounced. 
On being placed at the bar, his leading counsel, the 
late Mr. Mac Nally, proceeded to argue an arrest of 
judgment ; having nearly concluded, Jackson earnestly 
entreated him to continue, and to speak againgt titne ; 
• for,* added he, with a ghastly smile, * we have de- 
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oeived the senate !' He was, at that moment, in the 
agonies of death, having swallowed poison previous to 
his Jeaving the gaol, and in a few minutes after ex- 
piied in the dock, before the>dreadful sentence of the 
law conld be pronounced. 

In September, 1798, the unfortunate Theobald Wolfe 
Tone was taken prisoner by Sir J. B. Warren, in the 
Hoche, which formed part of a French expedition for 
the invasion of Ireland. He had been a barrister of 
eminence of Dohlin, hut held then the rank of general 
of division in the French service. He was sent to 
Dublin, where he was tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to death. He requested to be shot bj a file of 
grenadiers, 'in order that his (French) uniform should 
not be dishonoured.' This was refused ; and in eon- 
sequence he determined to die bj his own hand : he 
stabbed himself in the throat with a pen>knife. A 
surgeon was immediately sent for, who examined the 
wound. ' Is it mortal V asked Tone. *I think not,' 
replied the surgeon. 'X am sorry for it,' rejoined 
Tone ; ' for I find 1 am a bad anatomist !' He iied of 
the wound, however, in the course of the day. 

In the month of May, 1798, the Irish rebels had 
taken prisoner the late general the Earl of Ludlow, 
near Tara, in the county of Meath. His lordship was 
then an old man ; surrounded by an armed, but unre- 
strained, and unorganized body of men, who threat- 
ened every instant to put him to death, he preserved 
the greatest composure. Amongst other crimes, the 
rebels reproached him with being an aristocrat, in 
these words—' Oh, you old tyrant! you do not like 
liberty ." * I beg your pardon, boys,' said his lordship ; 
' there is not one amongst vou wishes for liberty more 
than I do.' The rebels understood him, cheered, and 
suffered him to depart. 

To similar presence of mind, it is well known, the 

Abb6 (afterwards Cardinal, ) Maury owed his life* Th e 

sans culottes were dragging him to execution, with cries 

of * a la lanteme ! a la lanteme !' * Well,' said the 

i>3 
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Abb6, ' and when I am there, do you think you will 
see the better for iti* 

A few years Bince, a joung Irishman, named George 
Mansfield, was hanged for robbery. From the moment 
of his sentence, until that of his death, he displayed 
the most sincere repentance, unfeigned piety, and re- 
signation ; he exhibited, however, at the same time, 
the most extraordinary playfulness and levity. From 
a number of instances we select the following: — 
On the Wednesday previous to his execution, the 
turnkey gave him a glass of spirits ; the weather being* 
intensely cold. He drank it ; returned the glass, with 
thanks, adding, * that was a good glass of gin. TU 
take three of them on Saturday, (the day appointed 
for his execution,) as I have a long journey to gb !* 

When the good and great Sir Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England, laid his head upon the block, he 
gently turned his flowing beard aside, calmly observing 
to the sheriff, * This, sir, at all events, has not been 
guilty of treason.' 

SONNET. 



Lady, thou dost not, and thou canst not know 
The thoughts that shadow, and distract my brow. 
The feeling:: that have coiled around my heart. 
And scattered poison into every part. 
The burning passions that have wildly led 
My spirit on to follow in thy tread, 
The hopes wherewith I did pursue thy ways. 
Nor for a moment lost thee from my gaze ; 
And may'st thou never know them ! Destiny 
Forbids that thou should'st link thy fate to me. 
But still I have one wish, and small it is. 
Yet it contains a tieasnry of bliss. 
That sometimes when thou roam'st midst pleasure's 

throng, 
Tbou'lt cast a thought on him, who loted the© weM 

and long, K« 
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HISTORICAL' SKETCIIKS.— NO. II. 
EAUL SALISBURY'S VOW. 

It was a glorious sun-shioy morning in the ' lusty 
moneth of Maj/ and the birils were carolling it 
sweetlj in the bloom-covered branches of the haw- 
thorn tree : the timid and unsuspecting fawns were 
frisking playfullj across the open grounds, while their 
senior fellows, more wary, or more fearful of surprises, 
nibbled the herbage along the borders of the forest, 
where briar and bramble underwoods promised an im- 
pervious retreat, should the halloo of the huntsman, or 
the shrill echoes of his horn, render it necessary for 
them to seek safety in concealment. And ever and 
anon some leader of the herd might be observed stand- 
ing at gaze, and eyeing with looks of suspicion the 
figures of two jolly foresters, who were gossiping be- 
neath the shades of an umbrageous oak, each armed with 
a bow, and a brace of arrows a good cloth- yard long. 
The senior of the pair was a sturdy, stalwart-looking 
yeoman of some three score years ; with a broad open 
countenance, which appearea somewhat tanned, as by 
the action of hotter sun-beams .than those that gladden 
the latitudes of old England ; a thick bushy beard, par- 
taking more of black than brown, curled round his 
chin, and a small portion of like colour and quality 
was suffered to adorn the upper lip : his wide and 
liberal mouth seemed intended by nature for laughter 
and good cheer, and bis keen and sparkling e^es for 
penetrating the brakes of the forest, or reading the 
blazonry of far-off banners. He was clad in a jerkin 
of what had once been green, but which was now too 
much stained and decayed, to bear any very great re- 
semblance to that famous Lincoln tint. His compa- 
nion seemed to be his junior, by at least five and thirty 
years, had a less weather-beaten appearance, and, 
moreover, was far more neat and prim in his apparel ; 
but he promised fair, when mellowed by time, to make 
a right jolly forester, for he was strongly built, ami 
lithe of limb, as ever was hunter of merry Sherwood* 
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' Think yoa/ said he, ' the lady Catharine will to 
the chase to day ?* . 

, ' Marry, I cannot tell,* replied he of the bearded 
chin ; 'if she comes not, wliy so wacb the better for 
the deer, and the worse tor thy practice. Beshrew 
me, but 111 wager tbere's not a monk in the cloisters 
of St. Dunstan, bat draws a better bow than Walter 
Merlin ; and I fear he would stand but a sorrjr chance 
of winning a fortune in the field, or growing ricb from 
the ransoms of bis prisoners*' 

* Well, well, Herbert, every man, thank heaven ! is 
not born for the battle field, or for cracking th& crowns 
of the brainless knaves who shoot their arrows tbero ; 
and for my own part, I'd almost as soon turn friar, as 
I would follow the standard of the bravest knight in 
Christendom; for your friars are a jovial race after all» 
and never lack venison for their larders, or wine for 
their cells.' 

* They will have somewhat less of it, when our lord 
returns, and God giant that it may b» soon.' 

' Come now, honest Herbert, thou hast long pro- 
mised to tell me the story of our master's imprisonment, 
and of the strange whim of the French Lord D'Artois, 
which led to Earl Salisbury's vow. 'Twas a noble 
emprise if all the minstrels tell us be true. I prithee 
recollect thyself, good Herbert; for surely you re- 
member it.' 

* Aye, marry, so I do, T remember it well. 'Twas 
on the feast of St. George, and a right royal feast it was. 
The king keptt^ourt at London then ; and the gentles 
of the realm, earls, barons, and bachelors^ hied thither 
to the festival. And hadst thou been there, thou 
hadst had some good teaching I trow in the noble art 
of veneris, and learnt to fly thy falcon with a better 
grace, and to aim thy shafts like a skilful forester. 
I stood by with thy master's train, when the bird of 
D'Artois who had been banished the realm of France 
and made Earl of Richmond, here shot upward at a 
young eagle, but missed its quarry, and brought down 
a heron in its claws. The French knight blushed for 
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Bhame, when be saw his bird perch upon his fist again 
with 80 vile a prey. But he made good use of bis cap- 
ture, as thou shalt hear anon. All the English lords 
had profitable sport that day, and, at the banquet which 
followed, thej laughed right merrily at the mistake of 
Sir Robert's falcon. " Ye maj well laugh, gentles," 
said the valiant Derby, " yet the bird of D'Artois is a 
princely bird, and hath quarried, ere now, upon nobler 
spoil than the best, jyrhawk that erer wore hood. 
And, believe me. Sir Robert knows how to fly his fal- 
con to some purpose, for had it not been so, 1 fear me 
the earldom of Richmond had rewarded some other, 
but not a truer knight." 

' " Thou hast spoken as becomes a Lancaster, brave 
cousin," said King Edward, " for saving thjself, and 
the worthy Salisbury, or those hardy knights. Sir 
Walter of Manny, and Sir Aymer de Valence, none 
rendered us better service in our last Scottish ezpedi* 
tion than this same chevalier Sir Robert D'Artois.'* 

* " His service was betterthanours, my liege," quoth 
the Earl of Salisbury, '' seeing that it came unasked 
and voluntary ; and a braver or more courteous knight 
than Sir Robert never placed lance in rest, or cried, 
St. George fo)r England ! Hark 1 was not that his 
merry bugle 1 The minstrelsy of Artois, too, as I'm a 
Montague ! Some cunning pageant doubtless,— List 
again!" 

' And even while our master spake, there advanced 
into the hall a richly clad herald, blowing his trumpet, 
and behind blm was one bearing the banner of Artois. 
Anon came ^the French knight himself^ girded as for 
the field ; save only that he wore in the helmet's place 
a green morion on bis brows. Then followed two 
minstrels who tuned their harps to the voices of a train 
of beauteous damsels, that were arrayed in gay and 
costly apparel, and the foremost bore in her hands a 
covered plate of silver, and joined her companions in 
singing a blithe and merry lay of spring-time, youth, 
and love. In good sooth, sir forester, she was as fair 
a damsel as ever thou sawest, saving Earl Derby's 
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daughter, who hath ao oft perilled herself in the chase 
under thy guidance, and hath been a guest in our 
castle of Werk here for the last three mo^iUiB, awaiting 
the return of our lord from France. 

' " How now, royal cousin," demanded King Ed- 
ward, when he beheld the baimer of Artois advancine 
into the hall, '* what meaneth this pageant?'' And 
the noble Pbilippa, and the fair dames and damsels 
around, rose op in their seats, to welcome the coming 
of the French knight, who boldly approached the 
throne, and cried out — 

' " Room, gentles ! room, for the brave chevaliers 
whom love hath here assembled ; since I come to in- 
vite them to perform, on this heron, vows worthy of 
their fame and valour. It is, as ^e well know, the most 
craven of birds, fearing even its own shadow; and 
therefore it behoveth us to present it to the most sloth- 
ful of princes !" 

' And therewith the knight uncovered his heron, 
and taking the silver plate from the hands of the dam- 
sel, he knelt with it at the throne of his liege lord, and 
cried — 

, < " Behold, sir king, it belongeth first to thee, as a me- 
morial of indifference for the crown which thou hast so 
cravenly abandoned to the power of thy rival Philip." 
. ' Thereat the high souled Edward shook with rage, 
and anon he exclaimed aloud— 

< " Sir earl, thou hast done well to bring thy dastard 
prize to us ; but, by the virgin mother ! we will not 
long deserve the foul reproach which thou hast this day 
cast upon our prowess : and here, in the presence of 
our English chivalry, we swear by the Heron of Artois 
to enter forthwith the proud realm of France, with 
our lance in rest, and the banners of England unfurled 
for the fray ! and, though the armies of Philip outnum- 
ber us ten to one, our knights and good cross-bows 
shall make up tbe odds by their skill and activity !'' 

* Sir Robert then turned round and smiled, at seeing 
his adventure begin so promisingly, and made his an- 
swer as fearing nothing. 
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' *' Let not my liege be displeased at our claiming his 
▼ows first, for it is he, in good sooth, wliom the enter- 
prise most concerns. We have ourself, it is true, done 
this Philip some good services in our time, and have 
been as micourteoasly treated ; bat, the blessed Mary 
willing, we vrill be among the first to avenge ourselves 
for the injuries done us, and to enter, with sword new 
edged, his mijustly acquired possessions. And this we 
pledge ourselves to by the Heron of Artois ! as witness 
ye lords and knights of England V* 

* And thereupon he placed his hand upon the head of 
the bird; and anon, followed by his jongleurs and the 
merry damsels, he crossed over the hall to where our 
&ord of Salisbury was seated with the fair Lady Blanch 
of Derby, and her noble sire at his side. 

' " Sir Earl of Salisbury," quoth the Frenchman,' 
" we know thee for as brave and courteous chevalier as 
any in Christantie, and, for the love thou bearest to all 
virtuous dames and damoiselles, do invite thee to pro- 
nounce on our heron thy vow, that thereby thou mayest 
set to the chivalry of England, an example of amorous 
chevesance." 

< " With all my heart," replied the Montague, *' for 
were the virgin Mother to despoil herself of her divi« 
nity, and come hither to dispute the prize of beauty 
with Lord Derby's daughter, I should not know to 
which to give the preference, and fear me I should^ 
mistake the one for the other. Alas ! where shall I 
find a moHve powerful enough to exalt me to the summit 
of renown, if it be not in the eyes of her for whom I 
must ever glory to bear arms. Impatient to obtain the 
favour which hitherto she hath pitilessly refused to 
bestow, I crave this day, as an especial boon, that she 
will dieign with a finger of her white hand, to close the 
right eye of her faithfil knight ; and on thy bird. Sir ' 
Robert, I swear never more to see therewith 'till the 
day when, triumphing over the enemies of our \ieg4 
sovereigfu, I return to claim my reward !" 

' The'lbrdsand gentles shouted out lustily when they 
heard our master's vow and saw him kneel down at the 
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feet of tbe beauteous daughter of Derby, who instead of 
one finger, as she had been craved, placed two upon hi^ 
right eye, and closed it so that from that hour he saw 
but with the left, and, whether in tent or battle field, 
the silken blind which the merry damsel gave him that 
same night hath not been removed. 

* ** We grant th'ee thy boon, Sir Earl," said she, "and 
when thou returnest, having fulfilled thy vow, and 
broken lance gallantly, as we doubt not thou wilt, in 
behalf of thy prince, we will release thee from thy pro- 
mise, and withal embroider a banner for thy next ad- 
venture." 

'Then the Lord Salisbury, like a trtie knight, hied 
him anon to his lodging, and forthwith summoned h^ 
squires and men of arms for the apparelling, and posted 
on his page, with tidings of the vow that he had made, 
to his lady, who was thee, as she hath been aye since, 
in this casUe of Werk. Beshrew me but the stripling 
rode as fleet a palfrey as ever sped northward upon a 
king's errand I 

* Then our noble dame summoned forth her yeomen 
and vassals, and in two days dispatched a hundred as 
sturdy knaves as ever brandished maul ; wiih a like 
number of archers who all knew well how to draw 
their bows, and I warrant me, could bring down a 
knight in the uproar of the melee, as surely as I could 
a buck at gaze! 

* Our Lord of Salisbury was right glad to receive 
80 brave a company of soldiers, and to hear of his 
lady's wise governance on the borders ; and he gave 
his bold yeoman withal a princely welcome. And 
many young knights and squires came to his lodging, 
and prayed they might serve beneath his banner, and 
he received them all with generous courtesy, and some 
of the squires he afterwards made knights,, for the 
prowess they displayed, and the service they did him 
in the field. And these puissant chevaliers took upon 
them the vow of their lord, and each closed his right eye 
with a piece of blue silk, and swore, by the eagle of 
Montague ! that for the love of the beauteous lady of 
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Derby they would see but with one eje 'till tbey had 
achieved some deed of arms in France, and were ab- 
solved from their oath by the damsel herself. Then 
King Edward sent forth his summonses to the barons 
of his realm, and commanded them to advance to his 
aid in the enterprize to which he stood pledged. But 
the Salisbury was already fully accoutred and appa* 
relied fDr the field, and he prayed the prince would 
allow his company, and the amorous knights, who had 
chosen him for their lord to embark for the fulfilment 
of their vows ; and thereupon we were ordered to bear 
the holy Bishop of Lincoln company, and to do the 
king what service we might. So we departed and 
crossed over the seas for Valenciennes, where we did 
the king much service, and made prisoner of Sir Gny 
of Flanders. Unfortunately, however, in our at- 
tack on Lisle, the unpetuosity of the Earl Salisbury- 
carried him within the gates, which immediately closed 
on him. Since then he has remained a prisoner in 
France ; but it is said that he will shortly return to 
England.' 

* Saint Mary giant it may be so !* quoth he of the 
Lincoln green, 'for doubtless we shall have rare 
revelry when he returns — full larders, and free forage 
to booth— hey, Hubert V 

' Aye, marry ! for all save thyself and the monks of 
St. Dunstan ; for thou wilt have enough to do, I trow, 
in furnishing venison for those who have leisure to eat 
it ; and as to the holy brotherhood, 'tis but right they 
should fast upon unhallowed festivals !' 

' And think you our master will remember the vow 
that he vowed upon the Heron of Artois, and the oath 
he then swore to the fair Lady Blanch V 

' Aye, by my fay will he ! Sir William is no false 
knight that he should forget his vows, or make light of 
a lady's favour : — Soho ! soho ! hear'st thou yon 
merry horn V 

A shrill and blithesome air broke npoD the ears of 
our jolly foresters, as Hubert uttered these words, and 
they both leaped upon their feet at the sound thereof, 

vot. II. Julv, 1829. B 
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and turned tbenfr towards the point wbenoe it seemed 
to proceed. The Dimble-footad deer fled to their leafy 
corerts, and the unseen choristers of the thorn and 
hazel-tree stopped short in the warbling of their wood- 
notes wild* Again those cheerful echoes made the 
forest ringi and awakened in the breasts of its rangers 
the most lively sensations of hope and rejoicing. 
Walter Merlin snatched up his long-bow and wellr- 
fledged shafts, and bounded off with all the agility of 
one of his own harts, shouting as he went, ' Strangers 
to the castle, Hubert ! strangers 1 strangers !' 

The strangers proved to be the Earl of Derby and 
his followers: he came. Co assure the Countess of 
Salisbury that her lord was on his way home, accom- 
panied by a chevalier whom he had made prisoner in 
the wars, He had- hardly delivered this cheering news 
wheii a loud shout, raised by. the retainers, was heard in- 
the.oastle yard. The countess, the earl, and his fair 
daughteri hounded towards the doorway, and met at 
its threshold the returning Salisbury, who, by choosing^ 
another and more conceded route up the park, was 
aoabled to take all parties by surprise. 

l^ie first ardent and impassioned greetings of long- 
separated kinsCplk being over, the party retired from 
the hall to the tapestried chamber of the beauteou» 
countess. And here Earl Salisbury — whose right eye 
was still closed by the blue silken bUnd presented him- 
five years before by the Lord Derby's daughter — ever 
mindful of his duty to the fair, and of the vow which 
he had sworn upon the Heron of Sir Robert D'Artois* 
knelt down at the feet of the illustrious maiden, and 
besought her to remove the badge of his lady-seivice« 
if she thought he had fulfilled his vows as- became a 
true and loyal knieht ; and the proud damsel forth- 
with released him £om all obligations, and restored his 
long-darkened e^e to itsnatupral use. 

' And now, sir earl/ quoth she, * ere the banner of 
Montague goeth forth to the field again, it behoveth us 
with our own hand to embroider it anew, for even such 
was the fmo we made when thou sworest by the Heron 
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of Artois to b^ our true champiou and faithful cbera- 
lier?' 

' We claim the pledge !' rejoined the favoured 
knight ; * and as stire token that we have accomplished 
oor row, and done the king good service, havelirought 
•hither a right gallant and courteous soldier, whom we 
vanquished in £Bdr fight at the barriers of St. Quintin, 
and whom we now resign to tby sway, that thou may- 
est release him upon such conditions as it becometh 
fair lady to decree; for certes he hath pledged him- 
self true and faithful prisoner, and therefore have we 
pledged our knighthood be should have safe conduct 
back again to the realm of France, if be willeth so 
to do.' 

*Fear not, ndfole brother, we'll answer for our 
daughter's courtesy i' added the Earl of Derby. 

Sir William Montague withdrew, but in a few mi- 
nutes remmed again with the captive knizbt, and fol- 
lowed by Hubert and his fellow- forester, Walter Mer- 
lin, and half a score others, who were attracted thither 
by the magnet-curiosity, among whom the bluff abbot 
of St. Dunstan's appeared pre-eminently conspi- 
cuous : — 

'BeaoteotkS damsel,' said the soldier of France^ 
kneeling before the Lady Derby's throne, ' vanquished 
in fair fight by the superior skill and prowess of thy 
awom champion; Sir Guy of Flanders yieldeth himself 
true prisoner.' 

' Sir knight,' said she, ' seeing thou hast come hither 
cheerfully to redeem thy knightly gage, and hast owned 
thyself true prisoner of my Lord of Salisbury, we grant 
thee, sans ransom, free leave to depart, if it so pleaseth 
thee ; yet we command that, while thou tarriest upon 
English ground, thou give no challenge, and accept no 
cartel, save with the king's permission.' 

' We shall obey the gage, noble damsel,' replied the 
liegeman of Philip de Yalois, ' and would fain live in 
peace with the chivalry of England ; for braver gentlesi 
and as courteous withal, have we not met even in the 
realm of France/ 

K 2 
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' If socb thv wish, Six Guy/ said tbe Earl of Sails- 
hnry, ' the noDle Derbj and myself vrill be thy warrant 
thou Shalt have gracious passport to our prince's fa- 
vour, for, believe me. King Edward hath a generous 
soul, and delighteth much in the company of gallant 
knights. But a truce to fruitless parleys; we shall 
have time enow for this at more befitting seasons ; — to 
your bowers, gentles — to your bowers !' 

Our chevaleresque heroes now retired to their apart- 
ments to exchange their dust-covered habiliments for 
more befitting attire'; tbe Countess of Salisbury, and 
the fair Lady Blancb, to see to the arrangement of 
their domestic matters ; the servants and attendants 
of the household to their several posts of duty ; and 
Jiouest Hubert, with his co-ranger Walter Merlin, to 
the green- wood coverts to procure venison for the ban- 
quet, which was to welcome the return of Sir William 
Montague, Earl of Salisbury, to the tapestried halls of 
■ the castle of Werk I 



claba's song. 

raOM G0ETRB*8 COUNT EGMONT. 

Sound the trumpets and the drums. 
See ! in arms my hero comes. 
Fast and fierce his bands advance, 
As he waves on high his lance. 
O how hot my cheek is flushing ! 
O how fast my blood is gushing ! 

that I had belt and brand. 
Stately step and nervous hand. 
Light as air, and gay as flame, 

1 would follow him to fame ; 
Over all the world for him, 

I would peril life and limb — 
Now our desperate charge is making ! 
Now our foeman's ranks are breaking — 
O what bliss beyond compare. 
Manly heart and form to wear ! 

Zakach. 
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MAYDAY IN THE VlLLAa£. 

What an open -hearted, joTial crefw our forefathers 
fenust haTB been, with their holidays, and sparkling 
cups, aud mighty wassail-bowls ! It may be fanciful, 
bat I cannot help half envying them. I love holidays, 
and heartily deplore their diminution and decline. To 
those who are doomed to work and labour they are like 
green fertile spots of verdure amid a sandy desert ; and 
ukej serve to diversify the existence of those who can 
be idie. To the young the^ are 'right merry days,' 
bringing fun, frolic, and hilarity along with them, nor 
are Uiey unpleasant to the aged, for they make them 
forget their pains, and retnind them of many agreeable 
scenes. Our ancestors, too, knew how to make the 
most of their annual festivals. They celebrated them 
with becoming spirit and hospitality, forgetting past 
toiis, and thinking only of present happiness. But 
alas! the hosjpita&ty is all but extinguished, and 
the festivals in most places have gradually simk 
into oblivion, few of them now remaining, and those 
few poorly and mawkishly distinguished from other 
days. Money is become the sole principle of action : 
unless it puts things in motion, all is dull, vapid« and 
lifeless. 

Of all the neglected holidays in the year, liowever, I 
regret none more than the first of May. It was once a 
most exquisite treat for the peasants, and no day was 
looked forward to with livelier sensations of pleasure. 
Every village could then boast its may-pole, and that 
wfaicn possessed the loftiest was accounted the most 
lucky ; the lads and lasses vied with 6ach other in col- 
lecting flowers, and weaving them into garlands and 
fantastic ornaments, to adorn themselves, and decorate 
the bower of their lovely queen ; and she, in return, 
distributed rewards to the victors in the ditferent rural 
games and exercises. They danced upon the * velvet 
green* to the sounds of a fiddle most likely ci'ocked ; bnt 
they were neither disposed, nor refined enough, to 
criticise, and enjo3rtnent was their oidy motto. Be- 
E 3 
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sides, tbe sbouts of applause, the circling jokes, the 
loud laughter, and the half-suppressed titier, formed « 
in unison widi the surroundiDg echoes, a melody far 
richer than any regular and measured notes— for it was 
spontaneous and unbought, and — 

* There's music in that merry voice. 
The voice of peasants wild and high. 
That bids the listener's soul rejoice. 
And share in all their revelry.' 
Such were some of their amusements, and in many 
parts of the country these arcadian customs still linger. 
From the remoter parts of Somerset the march of 
commerce has not yet banished the may-pole ; and not 
many yeafs since, in one of the sweet retired villages of 
that county, the rustics had assembled on the festival 
of May to ' dance, sing, and be glad.' The tall up- 
right pole was decorated with the lavish finery of the 
season ; the neighbouring meadows and gardens had 
been rifled for spring ornaments, and the wreaths of 
flowers which the industry of the peasants had formed, 
were tastefully bung at intervals upon the wooden 
column. Though it had stood during a century in the 
green, it had never before made a gayer appearance. 

At an early hour that gladsome moriiing the village 
was in motion ; the elders of the hamlet made their 
appearance in the finery of the last century, and the 
young came forth fluttering with joy, in more fashion- 
able costume. It was, however, simple and becoming, 
and amongst them was just enough of rivalry to pro- 
voke that proper degree of excitation which is essential 
to harmless pleasure. The maidens were all smiles 
and blushesi and their rustic admirers full of anticipa- 
tion. 

Their morning orisons were scarcely paid when the 
day's pastime commenced. The may-pole was the 
centre of attraction : the peasants, each ' by the lass he 
loved,' danced in a circle around it, and, having paid 
this mark of respect to the stately honors of the patri- 
archal tree, they assembled iu distinct groups at a dis- 
tance, the better to enjoy a more scientific and intri- 
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cate dance. For hours they coatinued in the ambitious 
toil of tiring ' each other down ;' and loud, during the 
day, were the shouts of chastened merriment, and bois- 
terous was the happy ' laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind.' 

Although all nature seemed absorbed in delicious re- 
pose, and man appeared for once glad, there was one in 
the village whose heart felt an additional soreness from 
its inability to participate in the hilarity of the festival. 
Beneath a lofty tree, which stood before her cottage 
door, sat a fair form in an attitude of thoughtful me- 
lancholy ; her elbow rested on a grecp bank beside her, 
and the fingers of her right hand were pressed against 
her drooping forehead. Her air and figure bespoke, 
through her palpable distress, an acquaintance with re- 
finemeut not to be encountered in a remote village ; and 
her dress, though plaiu, tended to confirm this impres- 
sion, for it was neat and well adapted to a modest dis- 
play of a fine figure. Two smiling children played on 
the green sward at her feet, and bespoke a delightful 
tax on her afifections ; but still she was unhappy : she 
had not dwelt many months in the village, and the 
peasantry, though kind, did not like her distant man- 
ner, for her education had rendered her averse to the 
rough contact of vulgar minds, however well disposed. 
Her's, too, was a sorrow which could not be dissipated 
by heedless communication ; it was deeply seated, and 
needed the management of privacy. Though her habits 
were retiring they were not repulsive ; her gentle na- 
ture could not consent to give pain to a human beiog ; 
and she never failed to speak kindly and obligingly to 
such of her rustic neighbours as sought her cottage. 
The number, however, who did this was small ; their 
ideas and her's had but little in common, and she never 
seemed disposed to gratify tbeir curiosity by detailing 
the incidents of her life, or the circumstances which 
induced her to settle in their village 

The fair stranger, however, was too much absorbed 
in her hidden grief to suppose, for a moment, that there 
was any thing mysterious about her ; and she had, ou 
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the present occasion, ventured out to witness, at a dis- 
tance, the boisterous hilarity of the good villagers. 
The thoughts of happiness which the scene called up 
quickly sahk upon her heart ; and the tears, silent and 
sorrowful, fell upon her pallid but still beautiful cheek. 
Her Htile ones no sooner observed them than they hur- 
ried to inquire the cause ; they leaned upon her knees, 
and lisped a tender consolation; but their innocent 
solicitude only served to increase her anguish. 

' Sweet little dears,' she ejaculated, < you have no fa- 
ther — no friend.' 

' Yes, mother,' replied tlM little prattler, ' we have 
you.' 

At that instant a post-chaise drove into the village, 
and, as it passed by the dancers, the driver inquired 
for the cottage of Mrs. Edmonds. This circumstance 
aroused their curiosity : they pointed out the door, and 
followed the vehicle thither. In an instant it stopped ; 
a stranger alighted, the fair mourner raised her head, 
started to her feet, exclaimed * My husband t' and w«| 
instantly locked in his arms. 

The seeming mystery was now explained. Mr. Ed- 
monds had been a partner in one of the Bristol houses, 
engaged in the South American trade, and had, twelve 
months before, made a voyaee to the coast of Meiico. 
The vessel in which he sailed was attacked by pirates, 
pillaged, and scuttled : all hands on board, it was posi- 
tively affirmed, had perished, llie cargo being valuable, 
and not insured, Uie creditors of the firm became alarmed ; 
the house was run on, but it met its engagements ho- 
nourable, and, on closing its accounts, a balance of a 
thousand pounds appeared to the credit of Mrs. Ed- 
monds. This sum she instantly invested in the funds, 
and, resolving not to exceed her income, she retired to 
this remote village. Though every one b^ieved that 
her husband was no more she refused to put on a wi- 
dow's weeds : she could not bring herself to think that 
the father of her children was dead, and the resalt 
proved that her hopes had not deceived her. 
Mr. Edmonds had certainly fallen into the hands of the 
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pirates, but they spared his life, and haying succeeded 
in recovering a large debt, considered more than doubt- 
ful, from a foreign correspondent, he returned a«compa- 
ratively wealthy man. On learning the residence of 
his family he proceeded thither, and was soon as happy 
as he deserved to be. D. 



STANZAS ADDRESSED TO -— — . 
Though to-day we part in sorrow. 

Though our eyes with tears fill now. 
Happier days may dawn to-morrow, 

And our eyes no tears may know. 
Thoagh a dark cloud now hangs o'er as 

It may soon disperse away. 
Show thee brighter scenes before us, ' 

Teach thee to be once more gay. 
What though sonows now surround us. 

Droop not thus a prey to grief; 
Hope again shall smile around us, 

And tell thee sorrow is but brief. M. H. J. 



THE DKATH OF SPARTACUS. 
The battle closed around him dark. 

And the victor's fearful yell 
Smote on the Thracian hero's soul, 

In thunder, as he fell. 
The last rays of the parting sun 

Shone o'er the field of death. 
In splendid beauty seemed to mock 

All those who slept beneath. 
Their eyes saw not its bright decline. 

Nor will its dawning see. 
This earth, existence, joy, and grief. 

For ihem had ceased to be. 
No sound was on the field of death. 

O'er it deep darkness crept. 
Silence descended on the plain — 

The mighty Thracian slept ! M. H. J.. 
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KXTUACTS FROM THJE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. — VO, VI. 

ENGLISH YEOMAlf. 

This proud title, like that of esquire, had once a 
very different signification from that now attached to 
it : each of them was associated ivith military service. 
Esquire is derived from escu, or hearer «f a shield ; and 
yeoman from yuw, or the bearer of a bow ; foe this in- 
strument of war amsiently bore the name of the wood 
of which it was made. 

PASBAOB OF TBB BSi> SBA. 

A recent traveller, when at Suez, wislied to ascertain 
if the sea there, as had been reported, was fordable at 
ebb tide. The consular agent and the Levantine 
writers assured him that it was not, but an Indian 
sailor undertook to walk across for a dollar. ' He 
proceeded,' says my author, ' slowly and steadily, his 
hands above his head, and in nine minutes he was at 
the other side of the Red Sea. On his return he told 
me what I knew to be a fact, that he had walked every 
step across, the deepest part being about the middle of 
the Gulf, when the water was up to his chin. I pro- 
ceeded now to follow his course ; I gave him another 
dollar to cross over before me, and as I was nearly 
eight inches taller than my guide, where his chin was 
in the water my long beard was quite dry." 

PROGRESS OF OIVILIZATION. 

In the reign of Henry the £ightb it appears, by the 
Chronicles, that knives were so uncommon, that every 
guest was obliged to bring his own to a dinper party. 
So late as the reign of Charles the Second carpets were 
unknown ; the drawing-rooms of noblemen were strewed 
with rushes ; the king himself kept a litter of puppies 
in his bed-room, and it was only with King William 
that we acquired the cleanly habits of the Dutch. 
eve's temptation. 

Dr. Adam Clarke, in his learned comments on the 
Bible, has some carious observations on the serpent of 
Paradise. He endeavours to get rid of what 
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deem a difficalty in the description ; for instance, its 
talking to Eve, and walking before the corse was pro- 
nounced, without having at present the organs, or any 
remains either of those of speech or location, Dr« 
Clarke very learnedly and piously attempts to prove 
that it was not a serpent, but a baboon, which tempted 
our first mother : and his argument is, that the baboon 
has the organ of speech, albeit long disused : moreover, 
that the serpent has no legs with which he could ever 
have walked, and the baboon has. The last argument 
is, that the aerpent is not a cunning creature ; and that 
the Hebrew word, naohash, signifies not only a serpent 
but a baboon. 

BRIDQES. 

Bridges were originally called bows Stow saja, at 
Stratford by Bow ia a bridge, the first that was built of 
stone in England. It waa built by order of Queen 
Matilda^ relict of Henry I. over the river Lea, and 
called Stratford Bow, from its arch, which was a 
piece of architecture then probably new to the British 
nation* It was built in 1087. It is related, that Queen 
Matilda, being closely pursued by her enemies, forded 
the river. Lea below Old Ford, on which occasion, the 
waters being much out, aorae of her favorite attendants 
were drowned, and. which afilicted her so much, that 
afterwards she caused the bridge aboyd alluded to to 
be built over the said place^ 

DINNER HOUR, 

Our ancestors must have been hungry fellows : the 
ancient Iriish, we ane told, dined before day-break, and 
in France it was usual to dine at nine o'clock in the 
morointf, S^d to sup at:four; after which, in Louis XII. '» 
time, they used to hunt in. the park. Louis XIV. 
dined at twelve o'clock. Madame de Sevign^ writes 
that she ia dying^ of hunger, because dinner is not till 
one. Petrarch, lo one of his sonnets, describes Laura 
sitting on a bench outside of the house. The hours of 
retiring to rest were early. The gate of the castle of 
the Percjrs used to be closed at nine o'clock, after 
which no ingress or egress was permitted. 
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wild animals had never been tamed, and population 
coald not have increased for want of so ample a pro- 
vider and so diligent a guardian. 

Captain Brown, with great apparent jnstice, claims for 
the dog the high privilege of reason, and states several 
things which seem to establish, at least, the possession 
of superior inteUigeace; In Damfries, for instance, 
there is a dog who can speak. His name is Wellington, 
his size moderate, his shape handsome, and he is usually 
denominated the Butch pug. The editor of the ' Duni- 
fries Courief:' declares, most solemnly, that he heard him 
repeatedly ptoBmikme'tfae word William, almost as dis- 
tinctly as e^rer it was enunciated by the human voice. 
About a ibrtiught ago (January, 1829), he was lying on 
a rug b ofew m- £^, when one of his master's sons, 
whose DMbei* William, to whom he is more obedient 
than to any body else, happened to give him a shove, 
and then the animal ejaculated* for the first time, the 
word William ! The whole fireside were as much 
amazed as Balaam was when his ass spoke ; and, though 
they could hardly believe their own ears, one of them 
exclaimed, ' Could you really find it in your heart to 
hurt the beast, after he has so disttnctlj pronounced 
your name V This led to a series of experiments, 
which have been repeated for the satisfaction of various 
persons ; but still the animal performs with difiiculty. 
When his master seizes his fore-legs, and commands 
him to say William, he treats the bearer with a gurring 
voluntarj , and after this species of music has been 
protracted for a longer or a shorter period, his voice 
seems to fall a full octave before he comes out with the 
important dissyllable. 

'Some years ago,' says Capt. Brown, 'a gentleman 
of Queen's College, Oxiord, went to pass the Christmas 
recess at his father's, in the country. An uncle, a bro- 
ther, and other friends, were one day to dine together. 
It was fine frosty weather, and the two young gentle- 
men, unattended by any but a greyhound, went out for 
a forenoon's recreation, and one of them took his skaits 
with him. While the friends were beginning to long 
for their happy return, the greyhound came home at 
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foil speed. By his apparent anxiety, his layiag hold of 
their clothes to pull them along, and by all his gestures, 
he convinced them that something was wrong They 
followed the n^hoand, and came to a piece of water 
frozen over. A hat was seen on the ice, near wtich was 
a tresh aperture. The bodies of the young gentlemen 
were soon found, bat, alas ! no life coald be restored by 
any human means. The gentleman of Oxford, who was 
designed for holy orders, was a person who, from his 
sobriety, amiable and studious disposition, and excel- 
lent genius, had giren every reason to expect that he 
would soon have been an ornament to his profession. 
Yet the sagacity of his dog, in every respect equal to, 
or the same as tiiat mentioned by Dr. Beattie, was not 
a supernatural impression, or an interposition of Provi- 
dence, otherwise it would not have been too late in 
saving so valuable a life.' 

Mr. Blaine relates the following circumstance : — * I 
remember watching a shepherd boy in Scotland, who 
was sitting on the bank of a wide bat shallow stream. 
A sheep had strayed to a considerable distance on the 
other side of the water ; the boy, calling to his dog, or- 
dered him to fetch that sheep back, but to do it gently, 
for she was heavy in lamb. I do not affect to say that 
the dog understood the reason for which he was com- 
manded to perform this office in a more gentle manner 
than usual ; but diat he did understand he was to do it 
gently was very evident, for he immediately marched 
away through the water, came gently up to the side of 
the sheep, turned her towards the rest, and then they 
both walked quietly, side by side, to the flock, f was 
scarcely ever more pleased at a trilling incident in rural 
scenery than this.' 

A butcher and cattle-dealer who resided about nine 
miles from the town of Alston, in Cumberland, bought 
a dog of a. drover. This butcher was accustomed to 
purchase sheep and kine in the ricinity, which, when 
fattened, he c^ove to Alston market and sold. In these 
excursions he was frequently astonished at the peculiar 
sagacity of his dog, and at the more than common rea- 
F 2 
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diness aad dexterity with which he managed the cattfe, 
till at length he troubled himself little about the matter, 
but, riding carelessly along, he used to amuse himself 
with observing how adroitly the animal acquitted him- 
self of his charge. At last» so convinced was he of his 
sagacity as well as fidelity, that he wagered be would 
intrust him with so many sheep and so many oxen to 
drive alone and unattended to Alston market. It was 
stipulated that no person should be within sight or bear- 
ing who had the least control over the dOg ; nor was 
any spectator to interfere, nor be within five hundred 
yards. On trial, this extraordinary animal proceeded 
with his business in the most steady and dexterous man- 
ner ; and although he had frequently to drive his charge 
through other herds which were grazing, yet he "never 
lost one, but, conducting them into the very yard to 
which he was used to drive them when with his master, 
he significantly delivered them up to the person ap- 
pointed to receive them, by barking at his door. What 
more particularly marked the dog's sagacity was, that 
when the path on which the herd travelled lay through 
a spot where others were grazing, he would run for- 
ward, stop his own drove, and then, driving the others 
away, collect his scattered charge and proceed. He 
was several times afterwards thus sent alone for the 
amusement of the curious, or the convenience of his 
master, and always acquitted himself in the same adroit 
and intelligent manner. The story reached the ears of 
a gentleman travelling in that neighbourhood, who 
bought the dog for a considerable sim of money. 

* Mr. Peter Macarthur,' says Capt. Brown, * informs 
me« thatin tite year liitl, when opposite to Falmouth, 
he was at breakfast with a gentleman, when a large 
Newfoundland dog, all dripping with water, entered 
the room, and laid a newspaper on the table. 'Ilie gen- 
tleman (who was one of the Society of Friends) informed 
the party that this dog swam regularly across the ferry 
every morning, and went to the post-office and fetched 
the ■ papers of the day.* 

In detailing anecdotes creditable to the sagacity of 
dogs we should not forget those attached to the monas- 
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tery of Mount St Bernard ' Mr . Murray , who saw them , 
says, thejare quite peculiar, of large idze and fawn colour. 

He adda, * then now remain two old dogs and one 
female ; the latter is a very fine and healthy animal, 
one of the former was ill ; there were, besiaeB, three 
puppies of about eighteen months old, very lively and 
good-natured : the young were eager to fondle with us, 
but the others were more reserved. Our superior in- 
formed us d»at they had the misfortune to lose three of 
these invaluable animals in 1816, by the fall of an ava- 
lanche. At night they sally forth among the snows of 
the mountaiiis, and the dog, which may be called ehef- 
^uide, carries a blanket bulled round his body, with a 
small supply of provisions, and a phial of brandy at- 
tached to the neck : thus equipped be presents himself 
to the perishing wandecer, and suffers himself to be 
unloaded tor his benefit, and then, as his pioneer, con- 
ducts him to the Hospice, where all his wants are 
speedily relieved. Should an individual be found to 
have sunk firom ei^austion, the dogs return to the con- 
vent, and apprize the inmates of the circumstance by 
their bark, who then join the dogs with a litter, &o. and 
are immediately led by them to the spot where the un- 
fortunate wanderer lies. 

' It was computed that the dog Barry had been thus 
the means of saving forty persons from destruction. 
The most remarkable part of his eventful story, was 
that of bringing an infant to the convent on his back, 
whom he had found among the snow, and who was sub- 
sequently an inmate in the orphan asylum at G«ieva. 
It is conjectured that the parent had either fallen over 
seme precipice, or been buried in the snow, and, in all 
probability, the infant, from the intense cold, must have 
been found in a state of suspended animation, the dog 
having restored him by licking the face with his warm 
tongue. This can be but conjectuie, but, in all proba- 
bility, it must have been the case. Barry has been 
dead some years, and is stuffed and preserved in the 
museum of "Berne, with the identical phial attached to 
his neck in which he caixied the brandy.* 
r3 
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HINTS TO YOUNG NOVEL-WRITERS. 
A CONSIDERABLE part of the west end of the town is 
sentimental. Grosvenor Square, Berkeley Square, St. 
James's Square, are remarkably so. To give some 
general idea of the analogy which ought to exist be- 
tween places and individuals, Portland Place is calcu- 
lated for a foreign ambassador or potentate ; Portman, 
Hanover, Manchester or Grosvenor Squares, for any 
Englishman of rank ; VVimpole, Welbeck, Wigmore, 
or Curzon Streets, for a gentleman of landed property. 
Bedford Square is very fit for a bishop, or a judge — and. 
Brunswick, for an M.D. Merchants may live in Rus- 
sell and Finsbury Squares. The exquisite must of 
course lodge in Bond Street, Piccadilly, Pall Mall, or 
St. James's Street. A novelist must always take care 
to make his lovers, when in towoi, take up their quar- 
ters in some of these places ; as there must be some- 
thing very sentimental in the manners of the heroes 
and heroines, so there must be something very senti- 
mental m the names of certain parts of the town which 
give bim the preference. Never allow your lovers to 
reside in the city. Pudding Lane, Pie Comer, Gar- 
lick Hill, are the very antithesis to tbe sentimental. . 
Let Newington Butts, Islington, and Somers' Town, 
still continue to receive to their sheltering bosoms the 
retired tallow-chandler, dry-s'alter, and ham-aod-beef- 
man of Tooley Street and its vicinity. But how would 
it sound in any novel pretending to sentimentality, that 
the lovely Rosina resided near the pump in Aldgate — 
that Sir George's carriage stopped at a house on Saffron 
Hill, or that the generous Captain A-r- or accom- 
plished Captain B — had their residence in Mutton 
Lane ? * Faugh ! the offence is rank.' Notliing east 
of Temple-bar has sentiment enough for a genuine 
lover. Who could be induced to weep for the dis- 
tresses of Clerkenwell, or the sensibility of Hounds- 
ditch 1 — Who could sympathise with the petty agonies 
of Little Britain P — Who could bow down to a goddess 
of Cripplegate, or die from love of a lady from White- 
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cbapen'-— Wbo coald melt in sentimental sorrows 
amidst the bellowings of Smithfield, or the Judaical 
clamours of Rag-fair? Fie, fie; the thing is impos- 
sible. 

Again, nothing can fnmish more unsentimental ma- ' 
terials than trade. Trade, as politicians affirm, may be 
of infinite use to the nation, but it cannot be intro- 
duced with propriety into a novel. For what has a 
novel to do with the good of a nation, or with any good 
bat the good of a circulating library, or the morality 
of a lady's boarding-school ? A woollen- draper may 
be an honest man, but he can have none of the stuff of 
sentiment in his composition. A tallow-chandler may 
have a reputation as clear as the fiame of bis candles, 
but he never can melt in sentiment at sorrows. A to- 
bacconist may procure meat, drink, and clothing, for 
his family ; but they never can inherit tender suscep- 
tibilities from his ' shag and pigtail.' Nothing behind 
a counter can be allowed a place in a novel or play. 
Were jou mad enough to attempt the introduction "of 
any thing so alien to the tender feelings, the world 
would swear that you intend to dramatise the direc- 
tory, sentimentalise Kelly's Book-keeping, or intro- 
duce Chesterfield's graces among the bulls and bears of 
the Stock Exchange. 

Finding you cannot be too particular about names, 
the reader must be sufficiently aware that the common 
names to be found in the directory, such as Jones, 
Brown, Smith, Tomkins, Jenkins, Perkins, &c., are 
perfectly anti-sentimental ; and the only way to avoid 
plunging into so fatal an error is to ring the changes 
on such names as Melville, Belville, Delville; after 
which, by exchange of the last note, you may form an- 
other set, such as Belford, Melford, Delford ; always 
while you live attend to names.— Juliet says, 
' What's a Dame? 

A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.' 
Quite wrong! Juliet was in love, and therefore dis- 
turbed in her ideas. The Christian name of a novel 
hero must be Charles or Henry. But I prefer Charles : 
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SO do all the French dramatists and noyelists of the 
present time. There is no name so sweet and meUi- 
fluous in aU the Folomes of circulatiog inspiration. 
John manifestly belongs to a footman or coachman — 
convert it into Jack> and observe the resnlt— -you in- 
stantly conjare op without farther trouble the personi- 
fication of a sailor. Again, combine it with the prefix 
sir» and you represent a goaty old sqnire, who is at the 
same time a justice ot the peace, and intimately ac- 
qoainted with the game laws and the art of brewing 
strong October. Affix the diminutive ny, and make it 
Johnny, while you drop the prefix, sir, and you create 
a petted, tall ramily looby. Something of the saiae 
process occurs in the name of William. William is a 
confidential secietaiy : a modest youth of a strict inte- 
grity. With the prefix sir^ that is to say* Sir Wiiliam, 
you indicate old age, good Ue, blood-nunters, an ex- 
cellent pack of hounds, and an unencumbered estate. 
James and Th(Hnas must take their station in the 
kitchen ; and Robert, when the young lady tekes an 
airing, may take his gold-headed cane and place him- 
self demurely in the rear. Francis is a good name, 
provided it be spelt Frank ; because Frank vividly 
■u^ests the idea of a young rattle*brain and careless 
debauchee. But, oh ! my worthy pupils in the mystic 
art of novel-wiitiog, carefully, most carefully avoid the 
names of Peter, Nathaniel, Joseph, and Job. Obadiah 
is a Qntaker^'W Hesekiahcannot^avoid being a Metho- 
dist. As to Christopher, you might as well admit 
Beelzebub to the privilege as him. Again, there is 
Jeremiah : who out of J^sdlam would daxe to think of 
Jeremiah for a hero ? Better were it to dissslve Nico- 
demus in fine emotions, and melt Moses or Mordecai 
in sentimental sorrows. 

The same distinction holds with reigaod to female 
names. Betty is an intriguing chambermaid: make 
the name Betsy, and you convert the character into a 
smart, pert, little grisette. The same graduated ascent 
of dignity may be traced from Dolly the dairy-maid, 
through Doiothy the maiden aunt, up to Dorinda the 
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heiress and fine lady. But Kliza ; oh ! there you hare 
at once a sentimental heroine ; while Elizabetli, with 
the preBx, ladj, is always an earFs daughter, and right 
honourable. As to Susan, you can make nothing of 
the wench whatever above the rank of a laundry-maid. 
But Lucy is of higher rank, something hetween a cousin 
and a younger sister : make the name Lucinda, and 
the girl may pass for a third-rate heroine, and do in an 
under-plot. Deborah is only passable as a maiden 
aunt. Grace, Temperance, and Prudence, must be 
kept at a proper distance by any one who knows what's 
what. Polly, Jane, Barbara, Rebecca, Sarah ; confine 
them all without mercy to the servant's-hall. No per- 
son who has the feelings of sentiment above a cheese- 
monger, a butcher, or blacking-maker, could think of 
weeping, over the vulgar woes of such anti-sentimental 
names. 

But, oh ! what tears, what tender agonies, what 
weeping, wailing and gnashing of teeth —what hand- 
kerchiefs are steeped, and what pillow-cases are 
drenched with the delicious woes of Belinda, and the 
blissful torments of Clara, Anabella, Rosa, Matilda, 
Henrietta, and, though last not least (in love), Maria : 
those heart-rending appellations defy the iron nerves 
of barbarity itself to withstand. An eastern nabob, a 
black flesh-dealsr, a hungry usurer, a Smithfield drover, 
nay, even a scalping Mohawk, or New Zealand canni- 
bu would drop the exercise of their profession to weep 
and sympatbisEO with Emily or Isabella, Gertrude or 
Geraldine. 

£P1GBAM. 
When poor Sir Balaam lost his wife y 
Not the worst loss he had in life : 
*Twas written o'er her tomb in Dublin, 
' Here the wicked cease from troubling.' 
And when at length Sir Balaam died, 
They placed him by his lady's side ; 
Then added, to complete the jest, 
* And here the weary are at rest.' 
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THE CHILDREN OF RAVENDALE. 

The approach of momiog was slightly indicated in 
the east, when two horsemen were observed to cross 
tboee vast moorlands which formerly intervened be- 
tween York and Lancaster. The travellers were of 
that dabioos class named ' Knights of the Post/ a 
polite appellation then bestowed on highwaymen, deer 
stealers, and cattle-haniers. Thoagh well moulded, 
they appeared as if familiar with such questionable 
proceedings ; and in the ' olden time * porsoits of this 
nature were not regarded with that moral indignation 
which in modern times they very properly excite. 

in a few hours the horsemen had alighted before the 
entrance to Ravendale Castle. The elder and more 
authoritative-looking of the two was usheied into the 
apartment of Hildebrand Wentworth, the proprietor of 
the place ; while his comrade, whose name was An- 
thony, took his seat beside a well-provided table in 
the refectory. He had not been long seated, when the 
door was suddenly burst open, and two children, bois- 
terous with mirth, rushed in. The elder was a boy, 
and did not exceed six years of age ; the youngest a 
girl, and appeared not more than four. ■ These,' said 
*' " ' '^ y, Hildebrand's servant man. 



' are the orphan children of the late Sir Henry Fairfax.' 

< The children of Sir Henry Fairfax!' interrupted 
Anthony. 

< Ay, poor things ! 'tisn't long since their mother 
drowned herself; and as some of their father's relations 
threaten to remove them by force, their sole guardian, 
Hildebrand Wentworth, intends to have them removed 
for a time to a place of concealment.' 

' Master Jeffery, Master Jeffery,' lisped one joyous 
urchin, ' hide me, here is Alice, she'll not let me go : 
so nice a ride, with two gentlemen on great horses, 
and I must have a sword, and sister Julia must have a 
coach.' 

Here nurse Alice made her appearance. She had 
been weeping. Tears and entreaties were vain ; she 
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was not pennicted to accompany tlienif but, with a 
irown* Hilclebrand Wentwonli had chiddan her from 
his presenco» Since the melancholy loss of their mother, 
and almost from the time that the news arrived of their 
4thex's 4eathi which happened a little while before the 
birth of Jalia, she had acted a mother's part to her 
charge, and, had it been permitted her» she would 
eladlj ha?e served them without fee or reward. If'ear- 
nd of quitting them, ^e had foUowed hastily into the 
room. With a searching glance she eyed the stranger 
for a while, then suddenly turning. to the children, sh» 
solemnly exclaimed — 

' Harry, yon have cot said your prayer this morning. 
l>o jou tiiink God will take cate of yon to-day, if you 
do not ask him t' 

Here the rebuked boy grew serions, and with a sof- 
fuaed eye ran to bis nurse, whilst in her lap he poured 
out his morning orison. It was a simple, but affecting 
request, beseediing from their Almighty Father pve- 
servation from evil, and a special protection from all 
the dangers to which the^ might be exposed. Julia 
knelt also, and Alice, laying a hand on each, blessed 
the children — * God of their fathers, I commit them 
to thy care ! ' She could say no more, loud sobs checked 
lier utterance, and leaning over them, convulsively 
clasped them in her embrace* 

On Anthony's comrade, Michael, descending from 
the apartments of the master of the castle, he tasted of 
the flagon and then aummoned to horse. The children 
rejoic^ in the anticipated pleasure- of a ride, and they 
were told an hour would bring them to their place of 
destination, the name of which vras studiously concealed 
lest it might he discovered. 

The horsemen, ea<^ with a child before him^ soon 
passed the outward court. The iron tramp of the steeds 
rang shrilly from underneath the arched gateway. Be« 
yond this, where a beautiful urn of. foreign workman* 
ship rested on a pillar by the garden terrace, stood 
Hildebrand: he bade them good speed. Anthony 
passed first. Michael checked his horse for a moment: 
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Hildebraad took the hand of the hoy, and pressed it ; 
bat one portentous look, at the recognition of some si- 
nister purpose, passed between Michael and the old 
man, unobserved by his colleague. Hildebrand raised 
his hand above his mouth, and slowly whispered — 
' Remember ! — the gulf UDderaeath the waterfall !' 

The horsemen departed. Passing the bridge, they 
were just rising over the green slope, when the children 
recognized Alice upon her late mistress's little palfrey. 
They screamed after her ; but she was riding in a con- 
trary direction, and was soon out of their sight. 

The narrow glades of the forest suddenly encom- 
passed them. The morning was pretty far advanced. 
The joyous birds twittered in their dun covert, brush- 
ing the dew-drops from the brows with their restless 
wings. The thrush and blackbird from afar poured 
fdtih a more melancholy note ; whilst the timid rabbit, 
scared from his morning's meal, rushed by, and sought 
his burrow. The wood grew thicker, and the sunbeams, 
which had previously shot in broad slopes across their 
path, soon became but as lines of intensely chequered 
light piercing the grim shadows beneath. The trees, 
too, put on a more sombre form and character ; and the 
sward appeared choked with rank and noxious weeds. 
It seemed a path rarely trodden, and only to be recog- 
nized by occasional openings through the underwood. 

I'hey travelled for some hours. Michael had taken 
the lead, and Anthony, with his prattling charge, rode 
carelessly on. Looking round, the latter suddenly 
checked nis horse : a mome/itarj^ alarm overspread his 
features as he cried — 

' Michael, you have surely mistaken the path An 
hour's ride should have brought us to the end of our 
•journey, and our beasts have been footing it here these 
three hours.' 

MichaeFs reply was brief: he knew his road, and 
they were now drawing near to the end of their journey. 
Anthony, though not of the most unsullied reputation, 
and probably habituated to crimes at which humanity 
might shudder, pressed the little victim closer to his 
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breast. Thepratlle of the babe had won bis beart; 
and the moroiog scene with Alice had so softened his 
spirit, that he could have wept when he thought of the 
remorseless nature of his comrade, to whose care they 
had been entrusted. 

The roar of a torrent was now heard. Suddenlj they 
entered upon a sort of irregular amphitheatre — woods 
rising above each other to the very summit of the hills by 
which they were surrounded. A swollen waterfall was 
now visible, below which one single bare and flattened 
trunk, whose boughs had apparently been but just 
lopped, was thrown across the torrent. A ruined keep, 
or donjon, was seen rising above a line of dark firs, 
crowning the summit of a steep crag rising abruptly 
from the river. 

' This is our half- way house,' said Michael, poiatins 
to the grim fortress. * The children are tired, and have 
need of refreshment. Tarry here with the horses, whilst 
I carry them over the bridge.' 

* We have refreshments in the wallet : what need 
we to loiter yonder,' replied Anthony, eyeing the other 
with an evident expression of distrust. 

* The children want rest,' said Michael, * and we 
shall there find shelter from the heat.' 

' If rest be needful,' was the reply, ' surely this dry 
sward, and these overhanging leaves, will afford both 
rest and shelter.' 

' The children are in my keeping,' said Michael, 
fiercely, ' and I am not to accoont with thee for my 
proceedings. Alight, and give me the child.' 

' I will not. Michael, I have watched thee, and I 
know that thou art a villain ! Aye, draw, and I have 
weapons too, comrade.' 

Fast and fiirions grew the combat, whilst the terri- 
fied children made the woods resound with their shrieks. 
The result did not long seem doubtful. Michael soon 
proved himself the better swordsman ; and his antago- 
nist stumbling from fatigue, broke his own weapon in 
the fall. Defenceless and exposed, the uplifted sword 
of bis adversary was raised for his destruction — when 
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saddenly the aim of the ruffian was arreted, the sword 
saatohed from his grasp, and a female figure, habited 
in a dark and coarse Teetment, stood between the 
combatants. Her brow was bare, and her dark foil eye 
beamed on them with a look of pitj and of anger. Her 
flatoially pale cheek was fhished, hot ic betrayed not 
Hie agitation she endoted. EnKst, and ilnbenfung, she 
stood before them, and tin qoaiUng miscreant crouched 
at her feet. 

' Away !-~To thy master ! Thy blood, too worthless 
erea for thine own steel ! '-—She hurled away the weapon 
as she spoke. 

Bumiilg with revenge at his late defeat, Anthony 
flisw after the falling bruid : seising it, he renewed the 
attack. Michael fled toward the bridge. With the 
bouiid of a bereaTed tiger, Anthony sprung upon his 
prey. Jost where the root of the trook rested on the 
iMmk, they dosed, and but one agonizing yell eseafied 
Michael as he hong quiyering over the yawning portal 
to eternity; in an instant the insatiate gulf swal- 
Iciwed him up for ever. Anthony cast one look after 
his yietim, and then turned his eyes toward the spot 
trh^re he had left the children, but the babes and his 
mysterious deliverer had departed. 

A few mornings alter this Uildebrand Wentworth 
was aroused by &e entrtace of a strange : he had just 
arrived from the continent with authority to denutnd 
some papers of Sir Henry Fait&x, wlio was not, as 
had been supposed, dead. His wounds did not prove 
mortal, and he now onl^ required the amount of his 
ransom to return to his native home. Hildebrand 
Wentworth was filled with dismay. Sir Henry, pre- 
yious to his expedition to France, -had, in the event of 
iris death, made him sole goardiaQ of his lady and 
children ; and having obtnned possession of the pro* 
perty, he thought the only impedimeDt to his retaining 
It, now that Lady Fairfax was no more, was the exist- 
ence of the Chilian. This he thought had been efiec- 
taally removed, but he could not help wondering that 
nmther Michael nor Anthony had returned to daim 
his reward. 
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Having taken means to intereapt Sir Henry Fairfax's 
messenger on his way to France, Hildebriind reptirad, 
at the close of the ev-ening, to the waterfall, where he 
hoped to find 8<Mne traces of Michsers foul ofienee. 
He searched in vain for memoriab of the children ia 
the neighbourhood of the gulf, and then ascended to 
the castle. Here all was solitude. He passed along a 
ruined gallery, ascended a massifre staircase, but no- 
thing was to be seen but the blank walls. He was 
about retracing his steps when a door suddenly flew 
open, light gleamed from a gallery within, and the 
voioe of children hurst upon his guilty ear. He cast 
within the door of the apartment a hurried glance, and 
saw the innocents he had dooaied to destruction bound* 
ing joyously through the room, and their nurse, Alice, 
sitting smiling at their pastime. Goaded by insatiate 
reyenge, he drew a poniard from his vest, and rushed 
on the imoffending offiipring of his bene^tor. Alice 
shrieked ! She attempted to throw herself between 
them and their foe, but was too fitf off to accomplish 
her purpose ', his arm was too sure, and his stroke too 
sudden ; hut ere the steel had pierced its victims, that 
arm was arrested ! He looked around, and a lamale 
figure, loosely enveloped in a dark cloak, had again 
rescued them from death. It was the same form that 
had hefore interposed to snateh them from the fangs of 
their remorseless enemy. In the sudden spring she 
made her garment flew aside. Hildebrand gpoed, 
silently, hut with a look of horror too wild and intense 
to be conceived. He seemed to recognise the intruder : 
his Hps moved rapidly, ae he made a convulsed effort 
to speak — 

* Thee, whom the waves had swallowed ! Have the 
seas and waters given up their dead V he faintly ex- 
claimed, almost gasping for utterance. 

It was the much injured and persecuted wifo of Sir 
Henry Fairfax, who now stood before the abashed 
miscreant. 

' Away !' she cried, ' to Heaven I leave my ven- 
geance and thy crime ! Hence, to thy home \ Thine, did 
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I say 1 Soon, monster! shalt tbou be chased from thy 
lair, and the wronged victim regain his right.' 

Hiidebrand, awed and confounded, retraced his path, 
deeply brooding^ over some more cunning plot to ensnare 
his prey. He had passed the bridge, and on attempt- 
ing: to remount his steed, his attention was directed to 
a cloud of dust, and a pale glimmer of arms in the 
evenini; light. Two horsemen emerged, their steeds 
studded with gouts of foam, and in an instant one of 
them alighted before the arch hypocrite. It was Sir 
Henry Fairfax! 

Hildebrand, seeing that flight was in vain and re- 
sistance unavailing, rushed towards the bridge, and, 
ere his purpose could be anticipated, precipitated him- 
self into the water. 

In another moment Sir Henry had clasped to his 
heart his wife and children : when his lady fled from 
Ravendale Castle, in order to elude the search of her 
tormentor, who had the audacity to threaten by force 
to make her his wife, she threw off her cloak and head- 
dress, laying them on the river's brink, that it might 
appear as though she had accomplished her own de- 
struction. To the care of the faithful Alice she had 
committed her children, and likewise the secret of her 
concealment. Alice was in continual correspondence 
with her unfortunate mistress ; and had that morning 
conveyed to her master, by his messenger, the secret 
of Lady Fairfax's concealment. 

Sir Henry's timely return was owing to an unex- 
expected exchange of prisoners, which took place soon 
after the departure of his servant tor England. Once 
at liberty, he hastened home, and opportunely had met 
his messenger on the London road. On learning the 
treachery of Hildebrand and the situation of his fa- 
mily he urged his steed to his utmost, and encouraged 
his followers to imitate his example. Their arrival 
was opportune, and the joy of his lady unbounded. 
Next day he restored her to Ravendale Castle and all 
its splendour. The peasantry celebrated the event 
with rejoicings, and the memory of Hildebrand Went- 
w orth was, ever after, held in deserved detestation. 
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Tiif BLACK CAVE OF THE M^DOHAiiDSy 
A I.BGBN1> OV BIO. 

Upoo the blast of night a sound fell sad upoa mine ear ; 
The voioe of strite» ihe sliiiek of death, the clang of awordand 
spear. 

Amomo the iohabitants of that daster of islands on 
the western coast of Scotland, called the Hebrides, 
are 3Utl current many romantic legenda illustrative of 
feudal manners and vehement passions. I'hese se- 
questered people stili listen, with eager intensity, to 
the story of other days, and the blue eye of the young 
Highlander glistens with animation when he hears the 
elders of the land relate the tale of flood and field, and 
the wild commotion of other days, when all men re- 
cognized the good old plan, that 

* He should take who had the power. 
And he should keep who can.' 

Not long since, during an excursion to the western 
coast, I stopped on the little island of £ig. It is ro- 
mantic, without being what is generally considered ex- 
tremely picturesque: there are neither flowery dales 
Dor waving forests, but there are objects more magni- 
ficent. The cataract and the mountain stream keep up 
a perpetual music, which harmonises well with the 
rugged scene, and the scream of the eagle from its 
eyry among the rocks accords with a place where 
every thing around is wildly magnificent. Adjoining 
£ig IS ano&er and a smaller island, of a more pastoral 
character ; but the associations connected with it re- 
late to any thing rather than rustic tranquillity. 
Within it is shown a dark cave, the entrance to 
which is extremely narrow, afibrding ingress to not 
more than one person at a time. The interior, how- 
ever, is* capacious, and, according to the tradition of 
the islanders, superhuman sounds of weal and anguish 
are nightly to be heard issuing from its narrow aper- 
ture. A fair-haired mountaineer, who undertook to 
he my guide to this cavern, approached it with super- 
stitious awe, and, as we rowed from the ishmd, related 
to me the following legend : — 
e 3 
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When a dan of tbe M'Donalds possessed Eig, this 
little island served as a kind of oat-farm where the 
cattle were pastured during the summer months, and 
it was the busine&s of the fair daughters of the 
McDonalds to proceed thither for the purpose of 
milking the kine. One evening a joyous party had 
concluded tbis business of pastoral innocence, and 
were amusing themselves on the green sward with 
harmless, but boisterous mirth, when the sound of a 
pibroch was lieard at some distance. Tbeir shouts of 
laughter were instantly suspended, and they listened 
attentively. 

' It is tbe young chiefttun,* said Mary, ' who has 
come with his tail in old Allan's boat to take us home,* 
and her ejes, bright and blue, glistened with animation 
as she spoke ; for Marj, the fairest of Eig's charming 
daughters, was beloved by the young McDonald. 

Her gay companions were of the same opinion, and, 
snatching up their milk pails, they hastened towards 
the shore. They had not advanced far when the 
music sounded nearer to them, and, as they turned the 
angle of a projecting rock, their astonished eyes en- 
countered not the well-known plaid of the M* Do- 
nald's but the dark tartan of the M*Leods. With a 
wild scream they dashed their vessels on the ground, 
and simultaneously fled ; but, though terror lent them 
a momentary energy, their speed was unavailing : a 
dozen highlanders quickly overtook them, and their 
chief soon held the aJSrighted Mary in his grasp. 

' Unhand me, dark chief of M'Leod,' said she, as 
she disengaged herself from his hand ; * roethinks thee 
and the M 'Donald seldom meet but on the brown moor 
foot to foot, and your hands seldom grasp each other 
save in the grasp of death — you once met on the 
broad heaths of Momish — ' 

* True, maiden,' interrupted M'Leod, * we did meet ; 
but then thy chief, thy minion, was surrounded by his 
hundreds, and even then did I not bear thee, shriek- 
ing, from amidst their clashing steels, whose blue 
points drank my blood in torrents ? Yes, I bore thee 
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to the bright green sward, where, faint with loss of 
blood, and reeling with the deep, dark gashes on my 
brow, I snnk to the ground, and when my dizzy senses 
awoke thoa wert gone ; the sea danced brightly on the 
prows that bore thee off, and I lay cold and stiffened 
in my gore; but now, girl, thou art my own; thy 
chief is not here now; and were he here — heavens 
that he were ! he should not tear you from me.* 

In the mean time the M'Donalds were congregated 
round the wassail bowl. £ach grew more clamorous 
as the liquor circulated, and they bad resolved on a 
predatory excursion to the main land, when Allan, 
the aged boatman, rushed into the place, exclaiming, 
* Death to the iM^Leods !' 

'Death to the M'Leods !' repeated the clansmen, 
starting to their fbet, while every man had his hand on 
his claymore. 

'Death to the M' Leeds!* again exclaimed Allan, 
' they have seized upon the daughters of £ig — ' 

'Upon Maryl' interrupted the young chief; * speak, 
Allan, has Mary fallen into *the power of M'Leod V 

' Even so,' was the reply. ' Going, as I was wont, 
to the island to bring home the maidens, I heard ciies 
of distress, and espied the dark tartan of the M'Leod — ' 

• Enough,' interrupted the chieftain, and, in a fe v 
minutes, the little strait between the islands was 
covered with the boats of the M'Donalds. The even- 
. ing had not yet fallen, and the M'Leods had not 
quitted the island. When they saw their hereditary 
enemy advancing, their minstrel struck up their war 
song, and fierce was the encounter which ensued. 
The M'Donalds, however, triumphed, and the chief 
of the M'Leods was among the slain. 

Sweet was the meeting between children and parents 
when the valiant M'Donalds jeturued to £ig ; but 
their rejoicing was interrupted by the appearance of a 
hostile fleet. The M'Leods, thirsting for revenge, 
had'retumed, and long was the war which they waged 
against the Chieftain of Eig. The M'Donalds made 
a brave resistahce, but their courage could not sup- 
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pon them against superior numbers. They contested, 
with desperate braverj, for possession of their native 
soil, and, when driven from £ig, thej took refuge in 
the adjoining and dependent island. But even here 
they were not secure from the revengeful ennrity of 
their enemies. The M'Leods prepared to pursue 
them to their last strong-hold, and .the M'Donalds 
being no longer in a condition to repel so formid- 
able a force as they now brought against them, con- 
cealed themselves in the cave situate near the centre 
of the island. The place was unknown to the M 'Leods, 
and, unable to discover it, they spread their sails, and 
pretended to quit the island. 

The M'Donalds had suffered severely from priva- 
tion, and when night had fallen they dismissed one of 
the party to make observations. He had hardly de- 
parted when the snow began to fall, and the marks of 
his footsteps on his return served to direct the enemy, 
next morning, to the place of retreat; for the de- 
parture of the M'Leods was only a feint to throw the 
M'Donalds off their guard. 

When the enemy stood before the entrance to the 
cave, they gave a loud shout of exultation, and the un- 
fortunate prisoners made a simultaneous rush towards 
the narrow aperture. The confusion which necessarily 
followed this movement created much inhuman mem- 
ment without, and when they demanded a parley, they 
were told the surrender of their chief was the only means 
by which they could hope for mercy. To this demand 
they gave a prompt and decided negative^ and the 
next moment a volume of dense smoke rushed into 
the cave. Again the chief was demanded, and again 
an indignant refusal was given. ' Let my blood,' said 
the M'Donald, * appease their wrath j* but his clan 
unanimously cried, ' No, we can die together.' 

Again the burning fuel sent its smoke into the cave, 
and again the M'Donalds attempted to rush out : but 
,the entrance was too small to give egress to more than 
one, and those who had the temerity to ventuie were 
quickly dispatched by the claymores of the gael. At 
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first they did oot experience any bad effect from the 
smoke, but, as it began to grow more dense, their - 
breathing became somewhat difficult : they eagerly 
stooped their faces to the cooling earth, and found a 
momentary relief from this position in consequence of 
the bmoke ascending at first towards the roof. But 
this respite was short — the dimiaution of the vital air 
occasioned an incipient suffocation, to escape from 
which they rushed into the furthest comer, but the 
volume of smoke had already filled every aperture. It 
was then that the confidence of manhood and the con- 
trol of intellect departed ; a desperate madness took 
possession of them ; the distinction of age and sex 
were forgotten in the general fury, and the wild frenzy 
of the moment rendered them indifferent to the ties of 
affection and kindred and clan. The lover thrust his 
mistress from before him, the son trampled upon his 
aged father, and even the mother released herself from 
the burden of her infant: the cry of anguish was 
dreadful and convulsive, but the M'Leods only laugh- 
ed at the misery they occasioned ; shouted ' We are 
revenged!" and heaped additional fuel on the fire. 
Another volume of smoke served to thicken the vapour 
in the cave, and again the dreadful cry of expiring 
hundreds burst fearfully upon the ear. It did not, 
however, last long ; it grew gradually fainter, and soon 
ceased altogether. Not one of the M'Donalds escaped 
with life, and the M'Leods had not virtue enough to 
blush for the dreadful deed. Ask ill. 



IMFROMPTU. 

Akacrkon sung the praise of wine 
In strains ecstatic and divine ; 
Round tables deck'd with goblets bright 
Methinks 'twere easy so to write ! 
But bards of these degenerate days 
To rosy wine ne*er tune their lays : 
For the rich grape's exciting glow 
They can by hearsay only know. 
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ORIENTAL SKETCHES. — NO. III. 
THE TURKS. 

The modes and customs of Tarkej are completely op* 
posite to those of Christendom. Here the head is 
shaved, the beard unshorn ; the men wear petticoats of 
cloth ; the women trowsers of silk or cotton. Instead 
of a hat a piece of muslin is twisted round the head ; 
instead of a surtout a blanket is thrown across the shoul- 
ders ; a carpet serves for a hed ; a wooden bowl for a 
service of plate ; a pewter tray for a table-cloth ; fingers 
do for forks, and swords for carving-knives. A iaan 
salutes without stooping, sits down without a chair, he 
is silent without reflection, and serious without saga- 
city. If you inquire after the health of his wife it is at 
the hazard of your head ; if you praise the beauty of his 
children he suspects you of the evil eye. The name of 
the prophet is in every man's mouth, and the fear of 
God in few men's hearts. The women hide their faces^ 
and heed not the exhibition of their bosoms -, they glory 
in the lascivious evolutions of the alme, and blush at the 
immodesty of an English woman without a veil. One 
would almost think there was a purposed hostility to 
all the modes and customs of Christendom ; and when 
the Egyptian bestows his contemptuous regard on our 
ridiculous attire, for such it is to him, aud on our im- 
moral practice of suffering our women to go abroad, he 
has just the same extraordinary opinion of our dress 
and manners that we have of his. It is curious enough, 
that in the very country where women are now the 
most degraded, they formerly were the most honoured. 
Diodorus says, that kings were less respected in Egypt 
than queens ; and that the influence of women in gene- 
ral was much more considerable than that of men. It 
was stipulated, he says, in their marriage articles, that 
their husbands should be subservient to them in every 
thing ; and so, while the men were employed at the 
loom, or in household duties, the women were abroad, 
engaged in whatever was important. The contrast be- 
tween the present and the past is striking. 
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A Turkish lady of fashion is wooed by aOo invisibld 
lover : iu the progress of the courtship a hyacintli is 
ooeasionally dropt in her path, by an unknown hand, 
and the female attendant at the bath does the office of a 
Mercury, and talks of a certain effendi demanding a 
lady'fl lovB, as a nightingale aspiring to the affections 
of a rose! 

A dore, wrapped up in an embroidered handker- 
chief, ia the least token of condescension the nightin- 
gale can expect ; but a written billet-doux* is an im- 
plement of love which the gentle rose is unable to 
manufacture. The father of the lady at length is soli- 
cited for her hand, and he orders her to give it, and to 
love, honour, and obey her husband : in short, they are 
married by proxy, before the cadi, and the light of her 
lord's countenance first beams on her in the nuptial 
chamber. This change in her condition is one which 
every spinster envies : if she be the only wife she reigns 
in tbe harem over a host of slaves ; if there be two or 
three more she shares with them the delights of domes- 
tic sway. Every week, at least, she is blessed with a 
periodical return of her husband's love ; he enters the 
harem at noonday, and, at sunset, after the fatigue of 
sanntering from one bazaar to another, and from the 
public divan to the private chambers, — he performs his 
evening ablutions, — one obsequious lady fetches a vial 
of rosewater to perfume his beanl, another bears a 
looking-glass, with a mother-of-pearl handle, another' 
carries an embroidered napkin ; and supper is brought 
in by a host of slaves and servants ; for in most harems 
the ordinaiy attendants have access to the women's 
apartments. The women stand before him while be 
eats, and, when he finishes, a number of additional 
dishes are btought in for the ladies, whose breeding^ 
consisia in eating with the fingdr and thumb only, and 

* Turkish women, however high their rank, can neither read 
nor write. Dr. Clilrkie*6 aticount of the ladies writing in the impe- 
rial seraglio iv erroneous. Most probably the p^ftn be found in 
their apartments were written by the black eunuchs. Reading and 
writing form no part of xhB education of a wonan of -fiuhioo in 
Turkey. 
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ia not devouring indecorously the sveetmeats, of which 
they are exceedingly fond. 

When supper is removed, and the servants disappear, 
there are fevr harems where small bottles of rosoglio 
are not produced. One of the female slaves generally 
presents the pipe on one knee ; and sometimes one of 
the wives bnngs the coffee, and kisses the hand of her 
lord at the same time ; this ceremony every wife goes 
through in the morning, none daring to sit down in his 
presence but such as have the honour of being mothers : 
but, ir^ the evening, there is very little etiquette, and 
very little truth in the assertion of Fauqueville, that 
' the Turks retire to their harems without relaxing the 
least particle of their gravity.* The reverse of this 
statement is near the truth : the orgies of the evening, 
in most harems, are conducted with all the levity of li- 
centiousness, and the gravity of the Moslems totally 
disappears ; their roars of laughter are to be heard in 
the adjoining houses ; and ^e gravity of the Turk 
during the day is only the exhaustion of his spirits from 
previous excitement. 

The women vie with each other in eliciting the smiles 
of their common lord ; one shows the rich silk she has 
been embroidering for his vest, another plays an instru- 
ment resembling a spinet, and another displays her 
elegant form in the voluptuous mases of the dance. No 
handkerchief is thrown, but a smile is sufficient to 
' speed the sof^ intercourse from soul to soul ;* and 
from that moment, to the period when another favourite 
supplants the former, she is saUuaned with additional 
respect by the slaves, and treated with greater honour 
by all the harem. When she goes to the bath she is 
to be distinguished by the importance of her air , the 
waddling of her gait attests her quality ; she disposes 
her white robe over her fair arms so as to present the 
largest possfble surface en fact, and God help the un- 
lucky Christian who crosses her path. The fanaticism 
of females is in a ratio with their quality, and hence it 
is from them, chiefljr, a Frank passenger has to expect 
Mich gentle maledictions as, * May the plague fall on 
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your house ! May you die childless ! * He will be 
particularly fortunate if she do not spit in his face. 

The happiness of the Turk consists in inaction : he 
hates -exertion, and much of the solemnity of his gait 
is owing to his dislike of rapid movements. Lord 
Byron has pronounced him an Adonis — the very per- 
fection of manhood ; but the noble poet saw only the 
fairer portion of the race, — the sons of European 
mothers. Beyond the confines of marine cities the 
original ugliness of the Tartar face prevails ; and the 
present sultan, being compelled to recruit his armies by 
levies in distant provinces, has collected together some 
thousand fellows of the most hideous physiognomies. 
If the total absence of all approach to beauty were 
sufficiently repulsive, these troops could never fail to 
triumph. 

The Turk is the most arrogant and haughty of men, 
bnt under adverse circumstances he is the most cringing 
and cowardly. Mr. Maddf^n relates several anecdotes 
illustrative of his pusillanimity. While at Damietta, 
in the house of Mr. Surer, he knocked down a Turkish 
officer who had been insolent. * There was,' he says^ 
' a general uproar ; the two brothers of the consul were 
by my side in an instant. I informed them of the fel- 
low*s insolence, and to my great satisfaction I heard 
Yussuf Surur say to the prostrate gentleman, " The 
hakkim was wrong not to have shot you !" The other 
Turkish officers, instead of resenting such strong lan- 
gnage^ crouched like dogs to Surur, and begged of him, 
for God's sake, to tell the governor that the noise was 
occasioned by a man's slipping off the divan, on which 
he had been standing to see the jester. The fellow, 
who had just raised himself up, took hold of my hand 
in the most abject manner, entreating of me to forgive 
him, and not to tell the governor of what had happened, 
for be would certainly lose his head. I set him at case 
by consenting to forgive him ; and then prevailed on 
Yussuf Snrur to pass over, likewise, the insolence 
which had been practised in his brother's house. There 
was snoh a crowd in the room at the time of this fra* 
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cas, that the governor remained ig&onint of the cause. 
Had I passed over this insult with impanit^ the fellow- 
would have despised me, but, for having resented it, 
he ever after honoured and respected me ; if I met him 
in the street he salaamed me to the ground ; if I saw 
him at the governor's, he was the first to greet me ; in 
short, I observed in this instance, what I had noticed 
in very many others, that the argumentum ad heminem 
is the only logic which a Turk can understand, or his 
proud heart be convinced by.* 

It has been long thought that their fatalism rendered 
them indifferent to danger ; nothing can be more erro- 
neous. Human nature, in general, will be found supe- 
rior to abstract notions, and the recent confusion of the 
Turkish troops when defeated by the Russians, shows 
that they like whole skins as well as other men. In 
those provinces, where Christianity prevails, they are 
no longer haughty, and tliere is no measure of mean- 
ness to which they will not willingly stoop. 

The Turk, strong in his own opinion, regards, with 

disdain, the sciences of other countries. He considers 

European morality to be infidelity 



science . 


witchcraft 


precaution 
liberty . 


impiety 


licentiousness 


modesty . 


indecorum 


matrimony 


solitary confinement 


gallantry . 


debauchery 


politeness 


fnvolity 
imbecility 


gaiety . . 


genius 


penknife making. 



Turkish honesty has been mach lauded : Mr. Mad- 
den proves that this is a virtue which the Mussulman 
does not possess. Like the Greek, he will never hesi- 
tate to defraud ; but, unlike him, has discernment 
enough to see that there are times when even the kna^e 
should make a virtue of necessity. He will not attempt 
to cheat when he knows you are on your guard ; hut, 
once in his power, rely not on his prtnciptes of ho- 
nesty. 
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Tb0 real chaittcter of the Mabometan is best ascer- 
tained at tbeir places of public entertainment. Figure 
to yourself a quadrangular apartment, witb a raised 
l^atfotu occupying the upper half, furnished with a 
divan on either side for the guests, and one at the ex- 
tremity, beneath the window, with an additional mat- 
tress, for the host and tlie most important personages 
present. Below the platform is seen a crowd of slaves 
and serrants, staodiDg in respectful order, each one 
watching every motion of his master to f^tch the coffee 
or the pipe. Fancy an Arab improwisatore in the 
centre, recounting anecdotes of Haroun el Basehid, or 
the adventures of £bn Oaz;~a pious Imam laying 
down the law, or explaining the important distinction 
between an ablation commenced at the tip of the elbow 
and one begun at the top of the little finger. A bar- 
ber-surgeon astonishes his hearers with the wonderful 
affects of the moon on the circulation of the blood, — 
how Sheik Daoud, the great author of the History uf 
Physio, first discovered Sie ebb and flow of the blood, 
like that of the ocean, to be governed by the nocturnal, 
planet. A Hadjii, with a venerable beard« narrates the 
wonders of the Wilderness ; how be bad been stripped 
and plundered by the Wahabees, whose chief was said 
to deal with the Shitan, and to sicken the camels of the 
pilgrim in the Desert. A Turkish oi&cer calculates 
how many Christians he could cat down with a single 
blow of his sabre ; or enumerates all the infidel princes 
of Europe who pay tribute to the sultan, and send their 
slaves to his Forte to hold his foot stirrup. A Le- 
vantine Christian, with all the importance of a * Kon- 
sul/ or, at least, a drogueman, tsdks of astronomy to 
^e gaping Arabs, like a learned Theban, and defends 
himself from the charge of blasphemy for asserting that 
the earth turned round the sun ; the Prophet never 
having asserted any thing of the kind. A cadi, as a 
judge of the laud, gives his grave deci^On on eveiy 
. disputed point, as to the culpability of entering a 
uoaque with the left foot foremost, or the criminality 
of giving the salaam of peace to a Christian. A youug 
u 2 
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Arab, with his clomsylate, draws tears from the moan- 
ing listeners, while be sings of some gaselle-eyed 
charmer whose face was like the moon, and her figure 
like a javelin, who pined away till she lost her shadow, 
because her lover, a young sheik, abandoned her for 
another. Imagine all this, and you will have a tolera- 
ble idea of the regular evening conversazione of Mus- 
sulmans of cfuality. The topics are those of grown-up 
children, the amusements are of the same character ; 
they carry this puerility even to their palates, and vie 
with any youngster in fondness for sweetmeats and 
sugar-plums. 

A recent traveller, who was present at one of these 
social meetings, soon after the battle of Navarino, re- 
ports the conversation, which is sufficiently amusing. 

' A fierce-looking little man/ he says, ' with a green 
turban, high in office, broached the subject of the late 
battle : ** The Giaours have burned our ships,'* said he, 
" but God will bum them ; hell is a hot couch, and a 
grievous couch it shall be to them, we are told by the 
Prophet/' " Please the Lord," responded a fat mer- 
chant, and his inshallah was doled out with great de- 
votion. " Were all the ships in the world joined against 
the sultan in the battle V* asked an Arab sheik in the 
simplicity of his heart. "Ay, all/' answered a ulema 
of great eminence; "all the Caffres of Fraguestan 
were leagued against the true believers, how else could 
they prevail, what ten of them could face one true Mos- 
lem 1 but ten thousand to one are too great odds ; and 
were there not fortv thousand of their ships agninst 
nsl" " Allah Wakbar/' said an effendi. a man of 
learning, '* there is but one God, and if the English were 
not in Navarino, the Francowa, the Nempsowa, and the 
Muscowa, would now be food for the kelp el bahr!" 
the sea-dogs. " Allah Karim 1" ejaculated an old 
priest, " God is most merciful, it is only the infidels 
who say that the ships of the sultan were burned : it 
8 impossible, because the Giaours conid not bum 
^hem/' " Callam thaib !" cried a dozen of the party, 
** it is well spoken, it iu the ships of the unbelievers 
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(bat «r« btirB«d, not the sultan's." ** Did not the Ah 

S lines/' said a grave old man, ** destroj the entire 
et of the English a few years ago, and where were 
tfa«7 to find another all at once ? is a ship like apastak, 
a water-melon 1 does it grow in the land 1 is it like a 
lain-drop? does it fall from the sky 1" " Wallah callam 
thab I'* God was called to witness by sfveral, that it 
was * ffood saying. 

' *' The English are a great people/' said a young 
Malhn, a secretary of the goremor's, •* they are a very 
great people ; what rasors can be compared to Eng- 
lish? what pistols Tie with those of England 1 do not 
the Plicha's cannons come from England V* " It is 
Teiy true," replied the ulema, " and they have con* 
qasied all the world, excepting the dominions of the 
aoltan. India is theirs, and some say the Indian Mos- 
lems are their slaves." " Min Allah, heaven forbid !*' 
cxclained the priest, '* a Moslem under an infidel, it 
rannot be ; the Lord would not suffer a dog, a Cafire, 
to call a true believer servant ; Min Allah !" 

' '* It is even so/' said the effendi, '* and the English 
now want to be our masters, and they will be one day. 
It has been long prophesied we must fall ; Stamboal 
will seethe son of yellowness, the Russian, within her 
lofihr walls, and Masr will be a bone between Ihe dogs 
of France and England, but the latter must have it." 
'* If either of the Caffres must have it," said the fat 
merchant, '* let it be the French ; if we onlj could kec^ 
wax money and our women out of their reach, they are 
good-humoured infidels enough ^ they love yan<a«ia, they 
are always merry ." 

* " It was not easy," said the divine, •' when they 
were here to keep either our money or our women from 
the Cafires — confusion to their race ; the other infidels 
plundered the people less, but who loved them more ? 
Were they not hoth the enemies of God's prophet and 
his law Y* 

' A good-looking young man, in an Amaout uniform, 
who had hitherto been silent, now gave his opinion of 
the two powers: "Tlie English Giaours," said he, 
H 3 
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" haTO most money, because tbey have only to send to 
India for as many ship- loads as they please, 'and they 
can better a£ford to pay men for fighting for them than 
the others. The French bring no money with them ; 
wherever they g[0 they pillage, but they never take a 
paras away with them after ail. Whichever gives the 
best thyme, rations, is the Giaour for an Arnaout." 

' " Surely," exclaimed the Malim, " you would not 
draw your sword for a dog, a Christian V* 

* ** For no man who did not pay me," replied the 
Arnaout, evading the question. 

' " What, for a Cafire 1" rejoined the Malim. " Why 
not," said the Arnaout, " when the business is to cut 
another Caffre's throat 1*' 

' This was a good joke, and every one felt himself 
bound to laugh. When silence was restored, the lawyer 
put a question which puzzled the whole assembly ex- 
ceedingly : " Where is England ?" " England," re- 
plied the priest, with the supercilious air of superior 
knowledge, "England is in London!" "Lai la! 
moush kiddi," cried the effendi, the man of learning ; 
" England is not in London. London is only a helled, a 
town, but England is in the great sea of the north, it is 
an island, like America, which is also English." 

' " That's impossible," said the lawyer, " so great a 
nation never could be an island ; are the people of Scio 
or Cyprus to be compared to the English, and are not 
both those places islands V' ' 

This is a fair specimen of the degree of intelligence 
which prevails in Turkey. 
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LiDY ! if from my fevered lip should fall 
Some word by anger urg'd, which memory, 

In her lone hour of thought, would fain recall 
And wish unspoken ; do thou bear with me ! 

The world hath many darts to pierce the soul. 
And draw unmeet reply, whence love, alone. 
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Siioiild hold all other pasiions in control. 
Blending its varied beauties with thine own , 

H«pp7, indeed, is he apon whose brow 
The withering hand of time hath left no trace 

Of blighted hope,— of heart that, sunken low 
In grief of its own making, cannot chase 

The fiend that venoms it ;— remorse, despair. 

Have set their last, undjing, emblems there. 
July 14, 1829. Sblwt. 



LIMES 

ADDBXSSSO TO A LADY ON THB DEATH OV AN ONLY 
AND BELOVED DAUGHTER. 

Wbxp'st thou, once mother, o*er thy many woes. 
Why heaves, with agonizing sighs, that breast 1 

Is it because her parting spirit goes 
To meet iu Saviour, and enjoy its rest. 

To leave this dreary tenement of clay, 

Which knew nojoy, save what religion gave. 

Inspiring every hope with truth's bright ray, 
Lighting her path to scenes beyond the grave ? 

Restrain those tears, for what avail they now. 
Can they recal the mouldering dust to breath. 

Or grace, with nobler wreaths, the angelic brow, 
Prepared for gloiy by the hand of death 1 

O, no ! 'tis folly — ignorance to repine. 
Since all must yield to nature's general lot. 

With seraphs mingling, lambent beauties shine. 
The world recedes, and is by them forgot. 

What wonld'st thou then ? should anxious cares over- 
whelm. 
Can earthly pleasures rival those above ? 
Can wealth, pomp, power, surpass that promised realm. 
Where all is peace, and harmony, and love 7 

Selwv. 
July 14, 1829. 
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methopolttan retrospections. 
■ London has outgrown ita^f ; and, \ike the ^iMit of 
fable, shot forth iU hundred arms, and peopled places 
before the property of the cow-keeper or the gardener. 
Where is your irulage of Charing, with its load-post 
bearing two indexes, one pointing * to London,' the 
otber ' to Westminster V Where your St. Martin's in 
the Fields? where your Spring Gardens'! in which, 
according to Evelyn, ' company were accustomed to 
alight, to enjoy the solemness m the grove, the warb- 
ling of the birds ; where the thickets of the garden 
seemed to be contrived to all advantages of gallantry.' 
Where are they? Built over, crowded with brick- 
work, shadowed with.masonry, tnrned into hotels and 
jmstry shops ! — ^marts for merchandize instead of k>«e- 
tales, and echoing with the shouts of watermen and 
coachmen, instead of the notes of nigbtii^^s, aad 
madrigals of lore-sick minstrels. The very Mall in 
St. James's Park, which in name exists, witnesses 
none of those gallant and high-spirited love adventures 
which the elder dramatists were proud to celebrate ; it 
sees not your ladies in masks, your gentlemen with 
gold-heaaed canes, your diners with Duke Humphrey ! 
-—These, these, that give a cbaraeter to any times, are 
no more — superseded by flirting nursery-maids, tall 
foot soldiers, and the ' great gun.' 

Will's-^tbe Grecian— White's still are, and they 
have tatlers, and idlers, and spectators enough ; but 
where are the Steelee, the Addisons, the Johnsons, and 
the Goldsmiths that shed an interest about them be- 
yond that created by their smirking sirloins and their 
cheerful red winel Shall we again see the legititnate 
successOTs of the veritable ' Idler,' the identical ' Spet:- 
tator,' the best * bushes ' — bonne boucbe's, if the pun 
is legitimate — to the viSjnds they furnished ; shall we 
again see these issuiog, like the moraing smilee of oM 
acquaintance, from their celebrated sanctums ? I fear 
not, though I will not say that the mantles of these 
great men of our Israel have not alighted on any of 
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modeni mould ; and there is yet the pleaeare left us, 
sad though it be, in sitting beneath the same roof— 
drinking, it may be, from the same table — occupying, 
perhaps, the same chair, which these wits hallowed by 
their presence, and nmnortalized by their patronage. 

Then, again, how would onr forefathers bless them< 
selves were it possible for them to observe one of our 
modem Templars suddenly ushered into their studies. 
Like the old gentleman, in one of Hogarth's pictures, 
astonished at the metamorphosis London had asserted 
upon his son, would they not exclaim, ' Is this my boy 
Dick?' For instead of the square toed shoe, fastened 
with pink knots, would they not behold a high-heeled, 
close-fitting, pair of Spanieh leather Hobys, redolent 
with Day and Martin 1 In lieu of the embroidered 
vest, and the silk-embossed waistcoat, with their am- 
plitude of pocket, and liberality of skirt, they would 
gaze upon the critically made surtout of superfine cor- 
bean, or at the blue padded spencerian style of cover- 
ing (for the ' spencers ' of olden time would have cut 
oat a suit for ours), of a Bond Street fit. As for the 
sword by his side, or the wig on his head, I know not 
how to furnish my gentleman of 1829. 

Another portentous, and perhaps the greatest change 
from the customs of lang syne, is the difference in our 
theatrical representations. 1 do not mean in the talent 
they now exhibit, for I believe our plays are now per- 
formed with as much correctness as when Lear raved 
in a court dress, and Caesar was poignarded in ruffles 
— a capital murder truly ! and as far as scenery and 
costume may be mentioned, far better ; hence I'inva- 
riably chuckle in my sleeve, when some sententious 
critic, who, because he rememhers ' Old Drury ' in its 
best days, as he pleases to call them, and still wears a 
pig-tail, deems himself ' Sir Oracle,' lifts up his eyes, 
turns up his nose, sighs like a furnace, and with the 
most emphatic shake of the head imaginable — Lord 
Burleigh's I would say, only the simile, like allitera- 
tion, is overdone— and growling out, ' Ah ! the days 
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of Tom King, and old Quin, and Will Lewis, and Jack' 
Bannister, and little Davy ;' tnrns from the best efforts 
of a Dowton, or a Ldston, as not fit to come * between 
the wind and his nobility.' 

But bow would the * buried majesty of Benmark ' 
now be lost amidst the wide arena of stage our theatres 
employ, when that stately spirit was wont to ' mak6 
night hideous' on a 'platform,* not exceeding a quartet 
of its present place of appearance 1 How, again, would 
they ' wake heaven with their wonder,' ^ho were 
enabled to feel, because they saw and heard the mise- 
ries of a Lear, the ambition of a Richard, the jealousy 
of an Othello, when Garrick did enact these at GooCh- 
man's Fields play-house, now to be unable to hear, 
hardly to see, these, though a second English Roscrus 
— ^nd I do not say that we have ill-gaited players now 
— ^were to spring ifito life and maturity, giving the 
world < assurance ' of an actor. Could we bid those 
that have gone to their long homes burst the cerements 
of the tomb — could we place them in the gigantic 
temples of architecture, our play-houses, and hear them 
descant upon their preposterous height, their meretrici- 
ous splendour, their unnecessary intercolumniation, we 
should like them, perhaps, deeming ours 

' A dome immense, where puny actors strut. 
At once shows Brobdignag and Liliput,' 
sigh for the plainer theatres where they obtained their 
triumphs, the smaller scenes of actions, where they, to 
admiring and instructed audiences, showed the age its 
very form and pressure. Of a verity all changes are 
not for the better, and this is of the kind. 

But these signs of the olden times, and I hare no- 
ticed but a few, like those which were appended to thte 
shops of our tradesmen, ate no mote — changed, almost 
forgotten, like the episcopal palace that once stood in 
Ely Place, or its famous garden, and strawberries with 
which Richard of Gloucester was so deeply enamoured. 
And what have we in their stead 1 Why, something, 
probably equally as good, but which a centurj hence 
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nuty be deemed equaUy extraordinuy, quite as wonder- 
fal. Those who come after as will possibly be quite 
as much at a loss to define the taste that led us to 
adopt such and such actions, amusements, and modes, 
as we that of our ancestors ; but still they may find 
amusement, perhaps instruction, in contrasting them 
with the wonders, the spccnlations, the impioyements 
which one thoasand nine hundred and twenty-fire will, 
it is not to be doubted, triplicate upon the present 
century. 

Titian's daughter; 

A rOBTBAIT. 

LovBLiER ikaji all the dreams that light 

The youthful poet's musing eyes, 
Is sfae^ber hair shines with the glow 

That floats in yonder tranquil skies ; 
And ringlets hang aronnd her brow 

As summer clouds o'er the blue sea<— 
Oh, beauteous portrait — from thee beams 

The pencil's inunortality ! 

Her hand is on a gentle lyre. 

And her sweet lips are warm with song; 
I would an angel choir were there. 

To waft her mellow voice along ! 
Tremulous as a timid stream. 

Whose waves in sunny silver meet. 
Her rich song consecrates the air ; 

As syren's soft, and not less sweet. 

Oh, poesy ! thy magic light 

With painting's spell is here combined; 
And fc«— the sire I hath shown in her 

The deathless triumphs of the mind. 
Delightlul portrait! thou hast all 

Th«t genius e'er could give to thee : 
Those lips, initinot with love, attest 

The pencil's immortality ! 
Deal, RegxnalitAugustins. 
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AN M. D. 

Take phyuic.—Skakspeaie, 
. Thb gentleman of whom I speak is an M.D. by 
courtegy only, not by degree* and yet he is no quack. 
He graduated in Christ's Hospitad, and studied the 
rudiments of his art under a rustic pharmacopolist. He 
subsequently ' walked the hospitals,' and is now a 
practitioner of some repute. 

His dress and manners are equally unassuming. It 
is remarkable, that with scarcely more spare time thaa 
a laborious mechanic, apd always liable to surpriaes, 
yet no emergency detects him in duhaJ^U; — he is 
equally neat at a midnight accouchement or a noon -day 
visit. He is of a temper eminently placid » quiet as a 
sick-room, to which he is so much accustomed, for he 
takes especial care to shun the clamours of grief, and 
generally contrives to avoid being ' in at the death.' 
Nothing arouses him to vehemence or entfausia«m. 
He has no tlieories to maintain, nor any thing to do 
with medical polemics. He is an equable admirer of 
things as they are ; and the usual eruptive topics ' pass 
by him as the idle wind.' But he is fond of a ^[ossip, 
and is upon equally good terms with Tor^> Whig, and 
Radical. Yet this subdued temperament is exposed to 
many excitations from the irascible subjects of bis skill, 
and he submits, that to call them patients is a misno- 
mer — they should bo called petulant--for,* in fact, he is 
the real patient. 

He has to deal with all kinds of dispositions, at a time 
when they are most irritable and unreasonable. Some 
expect, mat to consult the doctor is to be made whole 
again without delay. They seem to think him versed 
in the mysteries of the Cabala, and receive his prescrip- 
tion as a talisman; of course, they have but litUe 
patience with the tedious processes of sublunary art. 
He is held responsible for the wilfulness of some, and 
the carelessness of others. He must submit to the expe- 
rience of the valetudinarian, who, like the doctor, lives 
upon complaints. Medical books are sources of con- 
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siderable revenue to him : the vain consult tbem for 
remedies applicable to their cases, and tlie timid to 
know if they are ill or well, lliey are both good friends 
to the tiicnlty. With Nature, though she plays him 
many scurvy tricks, he is in the main upon excellent 
terms. He knows yerj well that she at least effects as 
many cures as she thwarts ; and that if she does oc- 
casionally disgrace him, and expose the impotency of 
his art, by falsifying his most confident predictions, 
and catting short his most profitable cases, yet he fre- 
quently reaps the benefit of her handy-work, when he 
has least expectation of her. favours. She wiU some- 
times restore a distempered fancy, and the bodily 
affliction ceases of course, leaving the doctor the credit 
of removing, what, in truth, neyer existed. A lucky 
emission of the nurse, or the well-timed obstinacy of a 
patient, sometimes promotes a cure which the doctor 
would hare marred. 

' To children he is the very *fee, faw, fuml' They 
-dread him more than they do the birch, old bogy, 
raw-head- and-bloody-bones, or all the phantasmagona 
(»f the nursery. They shrink from him as they do from 
poor blacky or the old-clothes-man. Thev are more 
afraid of him than the edge of a knife, or a hot cinder. 
Indeed, who can see him without thinking of blisters, 
leeches, lancets, and his whole catalogue of execrables 1 
Tender, affable, and polite as he is, his aspect creates 
nausea. He says himself, he thinks he never receives a 
hearty welcome but when he is taking leave ; and 
believes there are many who < rather bear those ills 
they have,' than take the doctor or his physic. But it 
is fortunate that doctors cannot gild the pill, unless it 
be for themselves ; they cannot sweeten their remedies; 
consequently, those who are fond of doctoring are rare, 
and are not to be found in the juvenile classes : in 
youth, the feelings are too acute, and the palate too 
sensitiye; or the extra indulgencies, and exemption 
from school duties, would be tempting premiums to 
▼dluntary sickness. 

But, with all these points of repulsion, he is seldom 
▼ot, II. Aug, 1829. I 
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long absent if he once obtains footiag ia a family. To 
effect this, he desires nothing better than to aee tho 
lady sa&ly through the straw with a son and heir ; 
they have then ' a friend in the line;' and he is re- 
commended to all acquaintance as * a nice man :' he 
adheies like a blistor , and sometimes ' draws' as pain* 
fully : like that stinging application, he woimds while 
he cores : he 'establishes a raw' upon the mind. To 
hare a family doctor, engenders a {uropensity to consult 
him ; besides, he always takes care to iUustrate th^ 
' dangers of delay/ and enforce the propriety of the 
'earliest application,' upon the first symptoms of any 
derangement of the physical system ; and who can deny 
that many have come to an untimely end from not hav- 
ing taken 'seme advice' in proper time. His chief 
patrons, the most confiding believers in his skill, the 
most relying and copious recipients of his alternatives, 
lenitives, emollients, anodynes, and all the gentlenea^ 
of physic, are the ladies. With them he is always at 
home, to them he is ever welcome ; in the drawing.- 
room or the boudoir, in dresf or in dishabille, for 
* doctors, you know, are but old women.' He is so 
ajffi»ble, so attentive^ such an exemplary listener, never 
provolringly suggests that any of their ills may be 
imaginaryj and yet i# always consolatory. Ifaladv, 
in an ' interesting situation/ should be interestinglj 
alaimed, be will say, < Madam, I am attending at a 
birth, not a death/ When a young lady is apprehen- 
sive of the threatened ravages of the small pox^ he wiU 
assure her it shall pot leave a speck behind, but that 
the shall live to beoome a formidable rival of his* and 
be more killing than the doctor. 

He tells a love-^ck maid, her's are not ' medicable 
wounds / and that she holds herself the charms that 
kill and cure. He is the lady's vad$ mecum; an ani- 
mated ' Domestic Medicine.' She takes his conversa- 
tion, and throws away his physic. She consults him 
ler the vapours, which his visit dispels ; and, when 
< the mixture* arrives, is dressing for a dance. It is a 
great relief to talk with a gentleman who has the 
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pririlege of an eld wofBiM : shfe cmn tell of fdl her Htcle 
•ailments, and, in enumerating, forget them. He eajs 
their laaladiet are often not more than skin deep ; hut 
he tells them that the finest of all cosmeties is health. 
Gentle exeroiee and rational Occopation are the best 
elearers of the complexion and refiners of the shape. 
Cheerfulness sets off a bright eye better than a pencilled 
brow ; while nothing renders it less pierciog tban 
ennui. The opera spoils a complexion sooner than 
hs^-making. He thinks a tapering waist, although 
' nne by degrees, and beautifully less/ scarcely worth 
a consumption ; and is surprised at the eagerness with 
which they expose a fine person to the rheumatics. 

No one at heart despises the doctor ; but, like some 
other useful members of society, he is particularly ob- 
noxious to vulgar ridicule. No one is so merry at the 
expense of a tailor as a dandy, and yet to that meri- 
torious artist he owes all he has ' tl^at may become a 
man ;' his make and shape, his ' form and pressure ;' 
his very personal identity.: he is the tailor's handy- 
work, who sets his mark upon him, and knows him 
for bis own. So it is with the doctor. The most 
extravagant and imprudent pretensions of the empiric 
are the most implicitly received by the professed 
sceptics in the power of medicine ; and the more he 
promises, the more is he trjasted. Let bat an arm shake, 
or colick twist them, and they are his most abject 
devotees. 



A 8CENE AFTER BATTLE. 

The battle ceased atong the fields for the bard had sung the 
song of pcAce.—Ossiatt, 

The fight was o'er^ the conquer'd hosts had fled, 
As swift as lightening from the dismal plain ; 
Ten thousand heroes on the field lie dead, 
■ Amidst the life-destroying battle slain : 
Their foes pursued, by raging anger led, 

Which none, though bold, were able to restrain ; 
Till now let loose 'twas like the stifled roar 
Of lions, prowling nigh the Indian's door. 
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No more ia heard die dashing soimd of war. 
Nor martial masic oa the iist'ning ear. 

The higb-maned coarser and the scjthe-arm*d car 
No more give caiue for horror, grief, or fear : 

All — all are vanish'd from the scene afar ; 
Yet in their place annamber*d wolves appear, 

Enrag'd with hunger, howling o'er their prey. 

Unsightly victims of the bloody fray. 

Dark is the night, and clouds obscure the sky. 
Whilst death>Iike silence spreads its arms around ; 

Save now and then, the wretched soldier's cry. 
When sufiTring torments from the painful wound : 

From yonder hill and dreary forest nigh 
Attentive echo oft returns the sound ; 

Like as the wind, when winter rules the year, 

And blasts tremendous strike the soul with fear. 

At length the moon, in virgin white array d. 
Appears behind the hill with fir-trees crown'd. 

Dispersing darkness, which before had spread 
Its nightly curtain o*er th' ethereal bound, 

Op'ning to view the slumbers of the dead, 
Jn ev'ry part along the embattled ground ; 

With broken armour, helmet, spear, and shield. 

The only relics of the hard-fought field. 

The dead and dying in confusion lie, 

Midst scenes of woe and objects of despair ; 

Heaps upon heaps attract the wand'ring eye 
Of mangled bodies, scattered every where : 

Whilst now and then the sad heart-rending cry 
Of some brave warrior rends the midnight air. 

Or father weeping o'er his darling son 

Slain with an arrow, ere the fight was won. 

Or here another, from his lowly bed 

Rising with strength, but face of deadly white. 

Sends forth loud groans, and eyes the hapless dead. 
The 8lau|;hter'd remnants of the savage fight. 

When looking towards the mountain's misty head. 
The hill, the dale, dread scenes of awful night : 
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His soul escapes, and barsting with a sigh, 
Breaks the sad Silence of the midnight sky. « 

UnnumherM anns lie useless on the ground. 
The horse and rider on one turf-bed sleep. 

Shields, spears, and helmets glitter all around, 
Like stars reflected on the waveless deep : 

Now here and there, like some huge earthly mound. 
The dead are seen in many a dismal heap ; 

Thrown up in haste the martial ranks to hide, 

When Mars trem&ndous ey*ry force defied* 

Tbffd death appears and ev'ry pang is known. 

That words can speak, or minstrers tongue relate : 
No more is seen the battle's solemn frown, 

though flwlul death, the warrior tribe await 
AU— all beneath their mighty woes sink down. 

And pout forth curwe on relentless fate : 
Whilstothertfy toftnt'd, groaning in despair, 
Look up to faearen, andleare a world of care. 

EUand, JoHANMis S. 



Wbbn Time has stamped upon the brow 

The marks of many a year. 
When eyes that glisten brightly now, 

A.11 lustreless appear. 
And when the glories of our youth. 

Its beauty, strength, are fled. 
Why should we mourn the bitter ttuth. 

And tears of sorrow shed ? 

The red-breast chaunts as sweet a lay 

To winter's gloomy skies. 
As when the summer, bright end gay, 

Made earth a paradise : 
E'en so, when age's winter low'rs, — 

Its winds blow rough and chill. 
The smiles we gave life's summer flowers. 

We'll give its winter still. 
1 3 
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SCENES IN AN IRISH FAIR. 
If you have ever been in the little town of Bally- 
scorn on the first of August, you mast have seen an 
Irish fair ; if yoa have not, it is worth }'Oiir while to 
pay it a visit. It is now some dozen years since, 
' chance directed,' I found myself on the road to this 
Leipsig of Munster. The morning, as all mornings in 
autumn are, was delightful. There was a yellow tint 
about the fields and the sky which harmonized admi- 
rably with the gainful prospects of people on a fair day'} 
and though I had nothing to do but look on, I felt the 
full charms of an August morning. The road, as we 
approached the scene of barter, was crowded with pea- 
sants; they were all in their holiday suits, and their 
cattle seemed likewise ' made up ' for the occasion*^ 
they looked sleek and purchasable, lliere was a fear- 
ful bellowing among the kine ; one matronly quadruped 
lamented her absent offspring, and another proclaimed 
her anguish on being separated from the social herd. 
The lambs, too, sent forth their feeble notes of distress, 
and the shrill cries of the young pigs were drowned in 
the still more inharmonious sounds which were emitted 
from matured swine. Then there was a rushing of 
oxen, the galloping of horses, and the shouts of driyers j 
and the near and distant din of busy life became more 
distinct as we approached the fair green. The move> 
meats of the peasantry now became more circum- 
spect ; they kept their straggling herds or flocks more 
together; the women adjusted their cloaks, and the 
men wiped their rough faces on the tails of their great- 
coats. As the fur burst upon their sight there was a 
reverential pause ; they solemnly removed tbeir hats 
from their heads, and after having smoothed- the hair 
down their foreheads, pioubiy made 
* that sign, 

By some deemed impious, by others thought divine/ 
and then hurried on, secure alike against the tempta- 
tion of the devil and the designs of the pickpocket. 

An Irish fair is always an animated scene, but in 
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Munster it hfis the additional advantage of being pic- 
turesqae. The tents or booths have a military air. 
They form a circle around the place of commerce, and 
each proprietor apprises his friends of his locality, b^ 
aospending from a tall pole before the entrance to his 
temporary tavern some well-known emblem. ' The 
Harrow ' and * The Plough ' stand alongside ' The 
Sheaf of Wheat ' and ' The Olive Branch ;* and from 
behind ascends the grateful curling smoke, which gives 
note of jovial preparation. The remainder of the green 
is disposed of advantageously. The stalls of petty 
chapmen form a street, tibrough which the rustic beaux 
and belles pass, and at a short distance you may inspect 
the home-bleached linen of the farmer's daughter, rosy 
with health, and timid from sensibility and inexperi- 
ence. The noggin-maker has taken his stand near her, 
and the wheelwright exhibits the productions of his 
mechanism not far from the fabricator of wooden bowls. 
The cooper is, of course, in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. 

The interior of the fair green is the place, however, 
which demands our attention ; here it is that Irish 
character is to be seen to the greatest advantage. Mark 
that tali careless-looking fellow in the long blue coat, 
corduroy breeches, green stockings, and felt hat ; he is 
a Waterford pig-drover. See with what a decided air 
he looks about him ; he is evidently a man of some 
importance; for the peasants evince much anxiety, 
in his presence, to make their * cattle ' put themselves 
in the most becoming position. They will not permit 
their pigs to grovel any longer on the ground; they 
must stand at ^e full stretch of the strap (straw-rope;, 
and exhibit the full length of their ample sides. 

The drover hesitates no longer ; a dozen well-fed 
porkers, confined to a single wooden pin, driven into 
the ground, arrest his attention ; he takes with his eye 
their weight and dimensions, and, in a moment, the 
bi^k of tbe seller's right hand is fastened in the palm 
of his. With all the ease of a monied man he draws 
a crown piece from his pocket, and places it deliber- 
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ately in the farmer's palm, whispering mysteriousYy 
into his ear the price at which he dare venture. Fen* 
worids he would not let the bystanders hear, but the 
rustic is familiar with his ways ; he understands his 
meaning ; and, therefore, with a scornful pshaw ! he 
puts bade the silver bait. Again the sleek swine ars 
examined, and again the Waterford agent approaches 
the seller ; he raises his arm in the manner of pagan 
asseveration, and smack comes down the piece of money 
in|the farmer's hand. It rings on his homy palm, 
but he heeds it not ; the drover must advance ; he 
does so, and once more it sounds audible in his hand. 
The seller is tempted, he arouses himself, raises his 
hand to its utmost stretch, with the ' crown ' between 
his fingers and thumb, and then lets it fall with a quick 
impetus. 

These exertions beget a mutual fierceness ; their bar- 
gaining blows become louder and fiuter, till, at length, 
the great affair is consummated, the porkers are marked, 
and the dealers shake bands. The seriousness of their 
countenances relaxes ; but the drover has no time for 
compliments, he draws his stick from between his 
knees, iirks it into his left hand, and hurries off iu pur- 
suit of new bargains. The drover is a man of some 
consequence : the merchant trusts in his judgment, and, 
though the peasant knows he is a knave, he acts as if 
he desired his friendship : the 'squire is also on inti- 
mate terms with him ; he knows every body ; can talk 
about bad seasons and low prices ; gives a character to 
a farmer, and, perchance, knows something of race- 
horses. His acquaintance is, therefore, courted, but be 
heeds it not ; he is a bird of passag^e-— to-day in the 
county of Kilkenny and to-morrow in the county of 
Tipperary. In times of war he tempts the farmer in his 
own bawn,-^the navy must be fed,— but, in these piping 
times of peace, he must be courted— there are rivals 
for cheapening pork in the market. 

Here comes another mercantile agent, but of a very 
different comple)cion. There is a tulness fend a sleek- 
ness about him that argues an acquaintance with better 
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fue ; Le is, by profession, a batcher ; but be is now 
•mplojed by the contractor for supplying his majesty's 
navy with Irish beef. There peeps Uirough the laugh •» 
ing jollity of his eye a humourous keenness which de- 
fies deception ; he knows the weight of a bullock to a 
pound, and can tell the quantity of fat in a heifer with- 
out approaching her within seven yards. He disdains 
mystery ; he talks big and loud, and makes his bargain 
in the face of day, not, however, without some bandy- 
ing of a guinea between himself and the seller. 

At a distance, the gentleman farmer, with top-boots, 
silver spurs, and buckskin breeches, is dealing in flocks 
of sheep. His agent, who stands beside him, knows 
that he is only an amateur in such matters, and, there- 
fore, thinks it a duty to combine with the farmers to 
cheat him. He considers himself very wise, however, 
and therefore not ' wanting what is stolen,' ' let him 
not know it, and he's not robbed at all.' 

The jockey is busy at a distance : his self-importance 
contrasts well with the stupid look of suspicion which 
be encounters fiom every peasant who has a horse to 
sell — But hush ! —Ay, I thought as much. The Mur- 
loughs and the Moouies have burst from their seeming 
neutrality, and now all is confusion and uproar. The 
more timid fly in haste from the fair green ; the unsold 
cattle are driven off, and boys and old men take their 
place on the ditches with a mixture of joy and apprehen- 
sion painted on their countenances. In a moment the 
battle becomes general ; gingerbread stalls are crushed 
against a table full of hardware, and quickly disappears 
the 'Plough and Harrow ;' the poles which supported 
the canvass serving as hostile weapons for the badly 
armed Moonies. 

If Irish fighting be fun, the scene has something 
terrible in it : a din of a thousand voices in rage or 
fear painfully strike the ear. and the wild commotion of 
upraised clubs appaU the sight of those who are not 
accustomed to it^ Paddy is a pugnacious animal : he 
is a stranger to an'* armed neutrality,* and is sure to join 
either the Murroughs or the Moonies. The hostile 
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pbalanXj as chance decides, inclines to north or south, 
and wherever it moves it carries destruction in its van ; 
in a few minutes all is desolation around ; the women 
augment the clamour ; stones begin to flj ; one partjr 
gives way ; the wounded are forced off, bellowing with 
rage, and the priest and the magisttate at length ob- 
tain a hearing. Again all is peaoe, people laugh care- 
lessly at each other, and you are ultimately convinced 
that the Irish fight for fun. M. 



KXtftACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 

A LITERARY LOtTNOER. — NO. VII. 

ANTIQUITY OF ORGANS. 

The organ was in use among the Anglo-Saxons. 
Cassiodorus and Fortunatus mention the word organ as 
a musical instrument, but it has been thought to have 
been a collection of tubes blowed into by the human 
breath. Muratori has contended that the art of tnaking 
organs like ours was known in the eighth century only 
to the Greeks ; that the first organ in Europe was the 
one sent to Pepin from Greece in 756, and that it was 
in 826 that a Venetian priest, who had discovered the 
secret, brought it to France. 

A passage in Aldhelm's poem, De Laude Virginum, 
entirely overthrows these theories; for he, who died in 
709, and who never went to Greece, describes them in 
a manner which shows that he was acquainted with 
great organs made on the same principle as our own :-^ 

* listening to the greatest organs with a thousand 
blasts, the ear is soothed by the windj bellows, while 
the rest shines in the gilt chests.' 

Another evidence of the antiquity of organs among 
the Anglo-Saxons occurs in the woiks of Bede, a con- 
temporary and survivor of Aldhelm. llle passage is 
express, and also shows how they Were made : — 

' An organum is a kind of tower made with various 
pipes, from which, by the blowing of bellows, a most 
copious sound is issued ; and that a beoomidg modula- 
tion may accompany this, it is furnished with certain 
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wooden tongnea from the interior part, whicb, the 
master's fingers skilfully repressing, produce a grand 
and a mopt sweet melody.' 

CRIPPLEOATB. 

St. Giles is the patron of beggars. Going to chnrch , 
in his yontb, he gaTS bis coat to a sick beggar who 
asked alms of him — the mendicant was olothed, and 
the garment miraculoualj cured a disorder with which 
he was afflicted. He was also the patron of cripples. 
It is related of him, by that pious chronicler of the 
saints, Ribadeneira, that one day when the French 
king was a hunting near a thicket where St. Giles was 
concealed, be was wounded by an arrow from a 
huntsman's bow while in the act of praying ; where- 
upon being found unmoved from his position, the king 
fell at his feet, craved his pardon, and gave orders for 
the cure of his wound, but this the saint would not 
permit, preferring to remain a cripple, and thereby in- 
crease his merits. Our church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, is dedicated to him , hence the name of the 
locality. 

NiyS TAILORS MAKB A NAN ! 

This is a coiruption of a very reverse and true say- 
ing, viz. ' that one tailor was the making of nineteen 
men :' for, as the poet says, 

' Men three parts made by tailors and by barbers.' 
The great Lord Burleigh used to observe, when he 
threw off his treasury robes, * there lye lord treasurer 1 ' 
Would it not be somewhere about the mark, if, when 
two-thirds of our sprigs of fashion took off their clothes, 
were to say, * there lies manhood.' 

CANNIBALISM. 

It would appear jthat the ancient Welsh were not 
quite as civilized as their historians would willingly 
persuade us. In the ' Triads'* we are told ' three 
disgraceful traitors enabled the Saxons to take the 
crown of tlie Isle of Britain from the Cambrians. The 
iirst was Gwrgi Garwlwyd, who, after tasting human 
Hesh in the court of £delf!ed the Saxon king, became 
so fond of it that he would eat no other but human flesh 
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«Ter after. In coneequence of this, he and hia men 
united wiih Edelfield Icing of the Saxons ; and he made 
secret incuridons upon the Cambrians, and hrought a 
young male and female w^om he daily ate/ 

* This and the following triad/ says the editor, ' are 
the only instances upon record of cannibalism in the 
island ; and it is worthy of notice that these sarages 
first tasted human flesh in the Saxon court.* 

A PirNNINO EPITAPH. 

There is no subject so grave but that some people 
will make puns on it. Dr. Franklin made a very ingeni- 
ous epitaph for himself, the terms of which were bor- 
rowed from his trade of a printer. He thought better 
of it, however, before he died, and gave directions for 
a more suitable memorial. Not so a baker at Bristol, 
for the following epitaph is engraved on his tombstone 
in Christ church, in his native city. 
' Like to the baker's oven is the grave, 
Wherein the bodies of the faithful have 
A setting'tUf and where they do remain, 
In hopes to rise, and to be drawn, again ; 
Blessed are they, who in the Lord are dead. 
Though set like doughj they shall be drawn like bread.' 

SEND HIM TO COVENTRY ! 

The phrase of ' sending to Coventry !' originated, 
according to Hutton, the Birmingham historian, in the 
Birmingham people apprehending all messengers and 
suspected persons, and frequently attacking and reduc- 
ing small parties of the royalists during the civil war, 
whom they tent prisoners to Coventry, Birmingham is 
noted by Lord Clarendon, under the name oCBromicham 
(unde Brumigem), as a singularly disaffected and . 
puritanical village. 

Another writer says, Merridean, or Merriden, (from 
Meridian), is a village within six miles of Coventry, 
and is supposed to be the centre of England. Hence 
arose a common phrase, 'send him to Coventry,* i.e. 
enclose him, or debar him of the society of his fellow 
men, &c. The former origin, however, seems the most 
probable. 
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ANECDOTES OP DOGS. — NO. II. 

* They are honest creatures.'— 0/wtfy. 

Every day serves to furnish some new anecdote 
illustratiye of the peculiar instinct of the dog. Mr. 
Maw, in bis ' Journal of a Passage fiom the Pacific to 
the Atlantic' just published, relates some facts which 
many will deem incredible. ' Mr. Uinde' (his travelling 
companion) he says, ' mentioned to me a curious anec- 
dote, with which he had become acquainted respecting 
the watch dogs. It was, that these dogs, when young, 
are taught to suck the flock to which they are after- 
wards to belong as guardians ; and, being brought up in 
this manner, when grown to full size they continue to 
attend the flocks ; going out with them in the morning, 
remaining during the day, and bringing them home in 
the evening, without the necessity of herdsmen. He 
said also, that some English spaniels had been sent 
out to the British merchants resident in Truxillo ; and 
being much admired, puppies were distributed as pre- 
sents to some of the principal natives ; amongst others, 
one was given to the prefect, who, being desirous that 
it should be trained in a particular manner, and become 
attached to him and his people, sent it up to his 
* hacienda' (estate.) When full grown it was brought 
down to Truxillo, but it did not remain long in the city 
before it began to find out that the British residents 
were its countrymen, and, in common with other 
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pappies that had beea similarly distriboted, deierted 
its master to seek quarters in the merchants* houses. 
Mr. Hinde sud, that these dogs woald even know an 
Englishman in the street, and join company, when 
walking, to the annoyance of their masters. It cer- 
tainly was the case that, when I arrived at Trazillo, 
the mother spaniel thought proper to acknowledge me 
as a countryman, in a manner that was not agreeable, 
inasmuch as, from her lying constantly at my feet, 
numerous fleas, with which the coast of Peru naturally 
abounds, migrated from her for to my clothes. 

' A peculiarity of the South American, at least the 
Peruvian dogs, is, that they generally attack in packs 
of two or three together. Their manner of biting also 
is different from other dogs. If an unfortunate stranger 
(dog) makes his appearance, the packs of two or three 
neighbouring ranchos will unite, and the visitor comes 
badly off. Individually they are not powerful, but, from 
their offensive alliances, it is not altogether agreeable 
going near the ranchos unarmed after dark. Mr. Hinde 
was nearly suffering on one occasion. The Toulea 
dogs were so poor that their bones might almost be 
counted through their skins. Yet their tastes and 
appetites were so accommodating that there were few 
things they would not eat ', for instance, beans, such as 
Are given to horses/ 

Dogs, of all animals, are not only most attached to 
man, but surpass all others in attaching men to them. 
This reciprocitT of feeling b honourable to human 
nature ; for it shows that we are naturally inclined to 
aeknowledge a service. How kindly do those who 
have put the dog's fidelity to the trial speak of his good 
qualities ! Captain Frankland, for the last seven years, 
has been travelling over the old and new world with 
no companion but his dog ; and in his travels in Syria 
he thus speaks of his four-footed friend. ' It is sur- 
prising what .pleasure a person, circumstanced as I was, 
without a companion, derived from the society of this 
dog, who always shared my humble meal, and slept at 
my feet upon the same carpet, covered up with the 
same cloak. 
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' I observed,' he says, ' during the heat of the da/, 
in myjournejs in Syria, that Ponto suffered most ex^ 
tremelj from it. He had however alwajs the sagacity 
to run on a little before me, and place himself beoeath 
the shade of some bush or stone, and here, as he lay 
panting for breath, and apparently quite exhausted, ho 
would cover himself all over with the mould or sand, 
and thus enjoy a kind of earth bath/ 

' The poor brute suffered also severely hum thirst ; 
but as we always carried large earthen jars (of a po- 
rous nature, made at Bairout,) full of water for our- 
selves, we could generally spare him some to moisten 
his mouth and throat. In the mornings and evenings, 
which were always delightfully cool, he used to enjoy 
himself amazingly in bunting a stray jackal, gazelle, ot 
flock of small birds. 

' He suffered also extremely from leeches (the ovm 
of which, I suppose, he lapped up at the stagnant 
pools), and from ticks which adhered to his skin iti 
great numbers. Indeed, I remember to have found one 
of these last half buried in my own tight arm, near the 
shoulder. 

' His tigilance at night, notwithstanding his fistigoca 
by day, was extraordinary : he never suffered a mule 
or horse to move at his picket without getting up to 
see what was the matter. The Bedoums, with whom 
I fell in ftom time to time, took a great fancy to him, 
and often offered to buy him. When Jacoub related 
anecdotes of the dog, the ignorant Bedouins, staring 
with amazement, vowed he was a magician. 

' At Baalbeck the Turks seemed to be much scanda- 
lized by my familiarity with him, and inquired the 
reason of my affection for an unclean animal. I re- 
plied to them in the words of Dr. Johnson, that the 
dog had been for four thousand years the intimate 
companion of man, but had learnt none of his vices; 
and, I added, that this animal, at all events, possessed a 
virtue unknown almost to man, namely,/d«/ttt/. They 
aeemed struck by my answer, and said " God is great.** 

' It is easy to conceive how much T became attached 
K 2 
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to this animal : to him J could speak in English, and he 
alone ap|)eared to understand me ; of his fidelity I felt 
assured, and I knew that he would sacrifice his life to 
save mine. His care of my little convoy was quite re- 
markable; for if by chance Jacoub or the muleteer 
should lag behind, or if a mule or horse strayed for a 
moment out of the path, Ponto would turn back to find 
him ; and when he had brought him up to the main 
body, then he would come forward to me, and, by his 
gambols and barking, show the pride he felt in having 
successfully performed what he conceived to be his 
duty.' 

The power of affection is particularly strong in dogs. 
Lieutenant Oxley, in his expedition into the interior of 
New South Wales/ says, ' A singular instance of affec- 
tion in one of the brute creation was this day witnessed. 
About a week ago we killed a native dog, and threw 
bis body into a small bush : in returning past the same 
spot to-day, we found the body removed three or four 
yards from the bush, and the female, in a dying state, 
lying close beside it. She had apparently been there 
from the day the dog was killed, being so weakened 
and emaciated as to be unable to move on our approach. 
It was deemed mercy to despatch her.' 

On Tuesday, the SOch of August, 1828, Lachlan 
Bflaclean, a shepherd, in the service of Mr. M'Millan, 
commissary. Isle of Skye, left his home to visit his 
flocks, but not returning in the course of the day, his 
family became alarmed for bis safety, and this alarm 
was increased by the return of one of the dogs which he 
had taken along with him. A search was begun by 
several persons in the neighbourhood, but without suc- 
cess, till Sunday afternoon, the S4th, when the body 
was found in a sequestered place. It appeared from 
the position in which it was lying, and from one of his 
arms being bruised, that he had expired in a fit of 
epilepsy, and that tlie arm had received its injuries 
from his struggles in the paroxysm of the disease. 
One of his dogs remained with the body for three days, 
during which it was manifest that he had tasle^ no 
food. 
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Tke (ate of Mr. Wood, as related by M'Gill in his 
' Travels in Turkey,' is one of those events of frequent 
occarrence in those countries, bat attended in this case 
with oonstderable interest on account of the fidelity of 
a dog. Mr. Wood was travelling with despatcbesfrom 
Constantinople* and on account of the banditti who in* 
fested the road, be was advised by the consul to take 
a strong gnard along with bim. He, bowever, un- 
happily disregarded this advice, and in proceeding upon 
bis journey, lUong witb his Greek servant and guide, n 
Tartar, tbey were attacked by eight men about two 
dayrg' journey from Constantinople, and robbed, after 
which Mr. Wood and his guide were murdered. The 
servant made a wonderful escape, by plunging into a 
river near at hand ; he was sevend times fired at, when 
the ruffiaos, thinking they had killed him, retired. 

When he returned with a party to remove and bury 
his master, a spaniel, which had been presented to him 
a short time before his departure to Constantinople, 
was found lying howling beside the dead body. Three 
times they brought this faithful animal to the village, 
and as often did he return to the grave : on going in 
search of him once more, fbr the last time, they found 
he had made a hole in the ground, to rest himself by 
the side of his master. The young Greek, on return- 
ing with his friends to Constantinople, passed near the 
spot to pay a parting visit to the spaniel ; he found 
him still there, and threw him a few loaves to keep him 
alive. This dog afterwards appeared at the door of his 
master's former habitation in Constantinople, worn 
almost to a shadow. 

The gamekeeper of the Kev. Mr.Corsellis had reared 
a spaniel, which was his constant attendant both night 
and day : whenever old Daniel appeared. Bash was 
close beside him, and the dog was of infinite use in his 
nocturnal excursions. He never regarded the game 
during the night, although in the daytime nu spaniel 
could find it in a better style or in greater quantity ; 
but in the dark, if a strange foot had entered auy of the 
coverts. Dash, by a significant whine, informed his 
K 3 
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measures b« had takeq, and desired them to depart, 
with assurance of perfect safety. The sultan had, in 
the mean time, privately ordered a number of hampers 
of most choice fruits to be poisoned, and gave orders 
to the commander of the guard to halt in a certain 
place, where the banditti generally made their attack ; 
and there to unload the fruits, under pretence of drying 
them in the sun. This was done ; and, the robbers 
soon appearing, the guards, as they were ordered, fled. 
As nothing, in those scorching deserts, could be more 
tempting than such cool and delicious fruits, the thieves, 
knowing that the caravan might be soon overtaken, 
allowed them to move on, and devoured the fruits with 
so little moderation that, before they could discover 
the poison, it began to operate, and all of them pe- 
rishcKi on the spot. 

The Khalif Haron Arrashid was accosted one day 
by a poor woman, who. complained that his soldiers 
had pillaged her house, and laid waste her grounds. 
The khalif desired her to recollect the words of the 
Alcoran, * That when princes go forth to battle, the peo- 
ple through whose fields they pass must suffer.' * Yes,' 
says the woman ; ' but it is also written in the same 
book, that the habitations of those princes, who au- 
thorize injustice, shall be made desolate.' 'iliis bold 
and just reply had a powerful effect upon the khalif; 
who ordered immediate reparation to be made ! 

Tamerlane, whose common saying it was, that a 
sovereign rould never be safe upon his throne unless 
it was surrounded with blood ; who could, with indi^ 
ferenoe, make pyramids of heads ; and bake thousands 
alive in a mud pye, or pound them in a mortar ; this 
Tamerlane could yet listen, without resentment, to the 
raillery of poets, the censure of the learned, and the 
personal insults of real or pretended fools. Indeed the 
superstitious respect which eastern people have enter- 
tained for idiots is wonderful. Their sayings have 
been considered as bordering upon inspiration ; and, 
in this idea, they have been indulged with an uncom- 
mon freedom of satirical licence. This smgular degree 
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of ▼eneratioQ, wliich has been ahown for natural idiots, 
might often, we maj easily believe, induce artful men 
to counterfeit foilj; either to advance their fortunes, 
or to give them the power of speaking^ freelj their sen- 
timents with impunity. And to this cause, I think, 
it IS not unnatural to trace the origin of royal jesters. 

At what period the king's fool was introduced into 
European courts, it is not material to inquire ; but we 
find him in th^ east in the eighth century ; and he was 
probably much older. At the court of the Khalif 
Arrashid there was a man named Babalul ; some of 
whose sayings have been preserved. He appears to 
have possessed vivacity, wit, and observation ; and he 
was permitted to take every kind of licence with tlie 
khalif aad his courtiers: * I wish,' says Arrashid to 
him one day, ' you could procure me a list of all the 
fools in Bagdat.' 

' That would be difficult, commander of the faithful ; 
but, if you desire to know the Wise men, the catalogue 
may be soon completed.' 

A couriier telling him that the khalif had given him 
the charge of all the bears, wolves, foxes, and monkeys 
in his dominions : ' The commander of the faithful has 
given me then a very extensive charge ; for it com- 
prehends his whole empire ; and you are one of my 
subjects.* 

Entering one day into the presence-chamber, and 
finding the throne empty, be seated himself on it ; when 
the officers in waiting, perceiving him, pulled him down, 
and baotinadoed liiin out of the hall. Bahalul fell 
a crying, and the khalif, soon after appearing, inquired 
into the matter. The officers told him that it was on 
account of a lew blows he had received for his inso- 
lence. 

' No,* says the fool, * my complainings arise not from 
the blows ; they are caused by my corapaasiou for the 
commander of the faithful; for, it I have received so 
many bastinadoes for sitting upon that tlirone but for 
one minute in my life, how many should he endure, 
who mounts it every day ?* 
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A red or affected fool, daring the reign of this prince, 
had the presumption to call himself God Almightjr. 
The khalif, thinking him an impostor, ordered him to 
be brought before him ; and, that he might discover 
the tnith, he said to him, * A fellow the other day, 
who assumed the manners of an idiot, pretended to be 
a prophet of God. I had him immediately tried, when 
his imposture appearing endent, I commanded his head 
to be struck ofi.' 

' You did right/ replied the fool, ' and like a faith- 
ful serrant of mine ; for I never gave that fellow a com- 
mission to be my prophet/ The ready coolness of the 
answer left the khalii at a loss how to decide ; he in- 
clined therefore to the merciful side, and the fool was 
dismissed. 

When Mahmoad, Sultan of Ghesna, conquered India, 
he had distressed the people greatly by plundering, as 
well as by the contributions and taxes which he im** 
posed. Whilst he was'one day sitting in his diran, in 
conversation with his nobles, a fool wandered into the 
hall ; and, staring wildly around, spoke much to him- 
self^ but took no particular notice of any person. The 
prince, observing him, desired his officers to ask him 
what he wanted. He said that he was hungry, and 
wished, of all things, to eat a roasted sheep^s tail. 
The sultan, in a frolic, ordered them to cause a parti- 
cular kind of radish to be roasted, much resembling in 
shape those tails, which in several eastern countries 
are very fat, and of an extraordinary size. It was ac- 
cordingly presented to the fool, who devoured it vora- 
ciously. The saltan then asked him how he liked it; 
to which he answered, ' That it was exceedingly well 
dressed ; but he could easily perceive, that, under his' 
government, the sheep's tails had no longer the fatness, 
nor the excellent flavour, for which they were famous 
in former times.' 

Mahmoud felt the poignancy of the answer; and 
eave immediate orders to relieve the people of many 
burdens under which they groaned. Eccentric sayings, 
indeed^ from eccentric men, we shall often find will 
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more powerfully inflaence a haughty prince, than the 
most serious remonstrances of his ministers, or the 
loudest murmurings of bis people. 

From such slight obseryanceB as these we shall often 
judge more truly of the genius of a people than from 
more solid objects ; for, as Selden jusUy remark^, ' if 
we throw a straw into the air, we may easily see how 
the wind sits ; which we shall not do by casting up a 
stone.' 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
The appointed hour is nigh ; the avenging arm 
Of the Omnipotent outstretched, and even now. 
City of crime ! the mandate hath gone forth 
To sweep thee from the earth. In vain, in vain. 
The intercessor's prayer ; for now the cup 
Of thy iniquity is flowing o'er; 
And justice cometh, on her steed of flame. 
To scatter thee in ashes. 

— — They heed it not ; 

The warning voice, the threatening tone in vain 
Are raised, madly they hurry on, nor see 
Approaching ruin ; careless of the past. 
Blind to the future, the eternal pangs 
Of never-dying agony shall seise 
Upon their spirits, even in their hoar 
Of abomination and idolatry. 

From every part of that great city. 
There comes a sound of revelry ; 
For they've said it shall be a night of joy, 
A festal night Uy their Deity ; 
A thousand lamps o'er the city shine. 
And the hour is come for the rites divine ; 
And the flames on the altar of Belus rise 
As they lick up the fat of the sacrifice. 
Higher, and higher, and flash their light 
In fitful gleams, through the veil of night. 
The high prieftt knelt at tlve altar-stone, 
And a thousand knees were heat as one. 
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THE GREY MAN. 

At the downfall of Buonaparte none rejoiced more 
sincerely than the good people of Berlin. On the 
mghi of the 7th of August, 1814, the king attended the 
opera, the theatre was thrown open, and the whole 
town was hrilliantly illuminated. Great pains were 
taken by the government to amuse the people and gra- 
tify their loyalty ; the public buildings were lit up 
with unusual brilliancy, and the monarch, as he rode 
slowly through the streets, graciously returned the 
salutations of the enthusiastic multitude. 

* I do not remember ever seeing Berlin thus/ said a 
young military oflftcer to his firiend, a physician, with 
whom he was walking outside the linden trees. * The 
people and the buildings appear otherwise than they 
did : a magical gfow is imprinted on every counte- 
nance : the women, in particular, are strikingly beauti- 
ful ; I am truly dazzled with the splendour which sur- 
rounds us.' 

The rush of the crowd prevented his hearing his 
friend's reply, and, while struggling against the moving 
mass, he was pressed hard i^inst a strange man 
with an extraordinary physiognomy. He was a tall, 
commanding figure, and wore a grey dress. His eyes 
were black and flaming, thick locks overshadowed 
them, and his nose was booked and large. He panted 
violently, though his lips were closed. His gait was 
determined and quick, and he appeared to glide mys- 
teriously through the crowd. On his head he wore a 
small military cap ; and, on his cloak being drawn ac- 
cidentally aside, the oflicer thought he discovered a 
blood-red mark upon bis breast : it might have been 
the effect of a wound> or it might be a riband. 

< What a strange figure/ said the officer, and they 
entered Charlotte Street. A long file of coaches, 
coming from the gens d'armes market-place towards 
Beech Street, obliged them to move aside : they leaned 
against one of the columns before the cassino, and si- 
lently looked on the softly moving proc^sion. The 
nearly extinguished lamps giving but an ambiguous 
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fiftint light, the horses, men, and coaches grew dark 
together; and the officer's attention was fixed upon the 
cavalcade, when he heard a deep sighing behind him. 
He became—he knew not why — as cold as ice, his heart 
trembled conTalsively in his breast, and he was unable 
to move. 

' Come,' whispered the physician, * come away, let 
JIB leave this place ;' but, at the instant, the grey man 
walked round the column, and glided by ; the flames 
t>f the fire pans, before the housee, casting their light 
upon him, the sign on bis breast glowed as red as 
blood, and a humid veil seemed to rest on his dread- 
ful eyes. 

* Do not detain me,* cried the officer, vehemently, as 
be disengaged his arm from that of his friend, who 
made a slight effort to prevent his departure, * I must — 
I will eee more of this strange figure.' 

In a moment he was by the grey man's side, and con* 
tinued to walk along with him, although bis rapidity 
seemed every moment Co increase. He spoke not. 

It was late ; the candles were extinguished, a few 
men only were to be seen here and there in the streets, 
and the music at the opera square sounded feebly and 
Itageringly. The officer looked, from time to time, 
distrustfully upon his long shade-like companion : a 
disquieting resemblance, which he confusedly remem" 
bered, attracted his eyes : he bad seen those features 
before : they recalled to his recoHeetion an event in 
the recent war, and he sighed ; the grey man sighed 
too, and said, ' It will soon be finished !' 

The doleful voioe resounded in the officer's ear : he 
stepped nearer to him ; and they now stood before the 
trophies which were waving between and behind fes- 
toons of green leaves. The king passed by at this in- 
stant on horseback, having finiehed his procession 
throu^ the city. The officer - looked cheerfully after 
him, and had almost forgotten the gre^ man, when 
the mysterious figure pressed his hands violently upon 
his eyes : a piercing frightful cry issued from his 
breast, and immediately be resumed bis restless course. 
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breathing indistinct lamentations. His tone of anguish 
and affliction entirely overwhelmed the young soldier's 
heart. He thought him unhappy, and wished tore- 
tieye him, but still he did not venture to speak. At 
length, when ihej were in a dark street, and nearly 
alone, he softly and kindly said to him : ' Do you 
search for any thing, friend ? As you seem to be a 
stranger, probably I may be of service to you.' The 
stranger answered not, but looked upon him with sur- 
prise. The officer, however, continued : ' Do not mis- 
conceive my meaning ; I think I know your features, 
and again I beg to inquire if I can be of any service to 
youl' 

The stranger shook his head and whispered, hol- 
lowly, * I seek for nothing, but something seeks for me V 
* Perhaps,' said the officer, ' you have experienced a 
painful loss in the last war, and the solemnity of this 
day raises terrifying remembrances which you wish to 
elude r 

'Yes!' responded the stranger, in nearly as dread- 
ful a manner as before. 

The officer was still more interested, and kindly said, 
' It must console yoo, that you also fought the good 
fight, and, as I suppose by the sign on your breast, 
vanquished by cruel sacrifices.* 

The greymanonly groaned convulsively, and hurried 
forward. An irresistible temptation to discover more 
of the mysterious stranger induced the officer to pursue 
his steps. They arrived near St. Nicholas' Church, 
where a few lamps were still burning, and here the 
grey man paused^ his head sank upon his breast, and he 
stood, statue- like, opposite the church. The officer's 
eyes followed, with increasing expectation, the staring, 
. constrained looks of the other ; and presently an aged 
man, a woman who appeared to be his wife, and a joung 
girl who might be their daughter, walked towards the 
■ church-yard. The girl, a slender figure, wore a long 
white dress, her delicate hands were joined, and her 
head, in a searching manner, was bent forwards. The 
father wore a black old-fashioned coat ; in one hand 
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be carried a silver-mduiited cane, and. with Ike other 
led forward the mother, who, with Tolled face, stretched 
aQ arm towards heaven in a threatening attitude. 

They seemed as if they had finished a toilsome jour* 
ney, and wished for repose, hut suddenly a frightful 
hissing was heard in the air. Harsh puffii of wiiid 
whirled grarel and dust together in cloudi^. The walls 
and pinnacles shook. Ti^ church doors ilew open, 
the three figurfw rushed into the temple with a hollow 
groan, and the locks and bars retunied quietly into 
their places. 

Ilie lamps were burnt out; the day broke; night 
birds flew by ; and a cock in a neighbouring yard crew 
thrice. The officer looked round on his companion, 
but a long skeleton stood beside him. 

« • « • 

Three weeks elapsed, and the inquisitive officer had 
not recovered from the fever which oppressed him. 
His friend, the physician, was constant in bis attend- 
ance, and his skill and assiduity ultimately baffled the 
disease. The young man gradually recovered, and 
when able to walk abroad the doctor accompanied him« 
They bent their steps towards the park, and, disliking 
the noise made by coaches andoquestrians, tbey quitted 
the public promenade and retired to the water side, 
.not far from the tent-booths. The evening was beau- 
tifnl : the sky was serene and clear ; and the few 
lamps that i>umt between the trees threw a pleasing 
light upon the green foliage. 'How like an Italian 
evening,' said the physician. 

' It is sach a night,' returned the officer, ' as good 
spirits might wish towalk in.' 

The doctor smiled. " You may smile,' continued the 
officer, ' but there are more things between heaven and 
earth than are dreameji of in your philosophy.' \ 

' Very likely,' replied the physician, 'ibr a neighbour 
of mine, an honest pewterer, says he is constantly an- 
noyed by ghosts, and, what is still more extraordinary. 
' tlie ghost who haunts him was once a schooliellow of 
mine. His name,' continued the physician, observing 

L$ 
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that his friend's cariosity was excited, * was Julius, a 
pewterer's son. His father was a poor burgher, but 
flattering himself that his son had some talents, he 
sent him to a great school, where the lad had for 
companions the sons of counts and other noblemen. 
The ioequalitj between their condition and his pained 
him exceedingly, and the haughty treatment he experi- 
enced at their hands rendered him discontented. This 
made him eagerly give reception to the principles of 
the French republicans, who were now filling Kurope 
with their vaantings and their theories. When I, or 
others, undertook to dispute with him, he defended his 
opinions in a manner which did not dispose us to re* 
new the contest, for he argued vehemently and closely. 
The house of hit). parents distressed him, for he there 
found a marked hostility to his ideas. His father was 
a strict severe Bohemian brother; his mother was a 
.violent turbulent woman, eager for gain ; and Lauretta, 
his sister, was a good soft girl, more accustomed to 
romance than real life. Julius found himself misunder- 
stood and opposed, and he could not love what was so 
opposite to him. Thus was the main spring of all 
holy sentiment stopped up : it decayed, and one fiery 
wheel only, driven by pride and misanthropy, turned 
yet id his brain ; its ambiguous name was — ambition. 
But Julius was poor ; this checked the boldness of his 
desires, and was the cause of disgusting him still more 
and more with the world, mankind, and all the insti- 
tutes of civil society. 

' When Buonaparte defeated the Prnssians near Jena, 
and entered Berlin triumphantly, Julius joined his 
standard. One evening, clothed in the odious French 
habit, he suddenly appeared before his poor old father, 
who had just shared his last loaf with the brutal sol- 
diers quartered on him. The old man, stiff, as if 
strack with apoplexy, stared with joined hands, but 
the mother ran groaning into the house, called upon 
heaven and bell for vengeance upon her own blood, 
and provoked a malediction on the renegade even 
out of the dying father's lips. 
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' Julius, however, was immoveable ; beheld his reso- 
lution with dark obstinacy, and tore himself for ever 
from all his dearest connections. I saw him standing 
in the enemy's ranks on the day of his departure ; I 
observed him at a distance ; I thought my heart would 
break ; for he heard not the jokes of his companions, he 
looked on the ground with knit brows, and he shivered 
when the signal for marching was given. " Julius/* 
cried I, as I ran towards him, but a presented bayonet 
and a thundering ** arr^te " repulsed me. He gave me 
one look, cried "To Spain!" and was soon out of my 
sight. 

< In 1812, when the flying French looked for Berlin 
as for their home, the unfortunate young man, in tat- 
tered garb, and apparently labouring under the influ- 
ence of a malignant hospital -fever, entered the house 
of his parents. His father and mother had been 
buried some time before at St. Nicholas', and Lauretta 
was married to his father's foreman, who kept the 
house, and exercised the profession of a pewterer. She 
was standing at her embroidering frame when the 
spirit-like figure entered ; and on seeing it she fell to 
the ground with a dreadful scream, and never again 
woke to reason. Calm madness kept her for sonie 
months upon the earth, then broke her heart : she re- 
poses by the side of her parents. 

' I know not why, but all at once I felt myself drawn 
to Lauretta's widower. I found the industrious active 
man in his work -shop ; and he rejoiced much to see me 
after so long an absence. He answered with a haggard 
look and doleful accent to my inquiry how he did . He 
pale, but otherwise vigorous and strong. I endea- 
-voured to tranquillize him on account of his health, 
but he said, " I ought to know better than you, doctor. 
My misfortunes led me to this house, which I cannot 
leave, for what can I do with the shop?" All that I 
had beard before came into my mind, and I inquired 
" Is what they say true Y* He pressed my hand, and 
whispered, ** Yes !" I stepped with him into the little 
room in the back part of the house whc'.ro formerly the 
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Csumly had U?ed peaceably and happily. A large 
round dining table stood in the middle, witli the old 
checked covering of little squares over it ; two beds 
were in the alcove, and a leathern covered arm chair 
near the stove. ''Spirits make their havock here,", 
said the poor man, " where I was formerly so happy ; 
the door opeiis every night at twelve pceciaely ; my 
poor wife enters wringing her hands, her father and 
mother after her : they sit down at this round table* 
and look staringly at the door. Something knocks with- 
out, moans, but cannot enter ; the door opens suddenly. 
They burst from one another, and fly out of the hons^* 
' "The neighbours and friends tell me," he con- 
tinued, "that probably Lauretta's parraits cannot be 
quiet until they have revoked their maledicuon of Ju- 
lius, and till he had expiated his faulU. I thought, 
perhaps, tltat he was dead, and that his soul wished 
for peace." 

* The wretched man looked with mortification and 
affliction about the little room he liked so well, and 
which he would not leave. I could not prevail upon 
htm to allow me to pass a night with him, so I took my 
leave. I learnt soon after that Julius fell: in the laie 
war by a Prussian sword, and that a thrust through 
the heart finished his life.' 

' Oh, God V cried the officer, ' where 1 where V 

* Near Laon,' returned his friend. 

* Oh, my prophetic heart,' said the other, much re- 
lieved, * thou didst not deceive me. I remember the 
circumstance well, and now distinctly recollect that 
the enemy I subdued bore the features assumed on the 
7 th of August by the grey man.' 

The young man now persuaded himself that the per- 
turbed ghost was at rest, and this ft«ja aflforded him 
considerable relief. His military companions, how- 
ever, ridiculed the whole afiiur as a phantas^r of his 
brain, and their raillery had the effect of making him 
doubt the evidence of his own senses. It w^ss remark- 
able, however, that the ho^s© of the pewtcrer was no 
longer disturbed by uocturual visitors. 
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THE MIRAGE. 
A SONNET. 

As to Ihe unbelievers, their works are like the vapour in a 
plain, which the thir^^ty traveller thinketh to l>e water, until, 
when he coiueth thereto, he findeih it to be nothing. 

Ai Koran, chap, 34. 

'Midst burning heat and stifling cloads of sand, 
. The panting pilgrim wends his toilsome way. 

Whilst PhcebuB bends his fiercest noontide ray ; 
Overcome with thirst, and severed from his band. 
His wearied, helpless limbs no more can stand :. 

He looks around, scarce able to arise. 

When, lo ! a fountain meets his blood-shot eyes ; 
He seeks the place, his energies expand, 

But stead of water, which his fancy drew. 

The sandy desert only mocks his view. 
Thus in life s journey, fancy loves to paint 

Unfading pleasures in our future years : 
They come — the phantom flies— 'tis all a feint. 

Which leaves us misery and a vale of tears. 
Halifax, Augutt, 1829. Gulielmus. 

STANZAS. 

Forget thee! yes ! when broken lies 

Each chord that binds the soul to earth. 
When scarce are heard the whispered sighs. 

From straggling bosoms issuing forth. 
Forget thee ! yes ! when fainter yet 

This care-worn, languid frame shall be. 
When thy pale cheek with tears is wet 

Wrung forth by mortal agony. 
Forget thee ! yes ! but stay awhile. 

Till memory's genial sun be set. 
Till from my mind that look — that smile. 

Have past, as though they ne'er had met. 
Jtt%14, 1829 Selwv. 
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DONNTBROOK PAIR. 

Will you come to the brook, I've a jingle for you. 

Your jauot shall be casj, there's just room for iwo j 
Will you, will yeu, will you. 
Won't you come to the brook ? 

With the name of Donnybrook how manjr gay, how 
many pleasureable ideas ar^ associated. Friendship 
and fun, frolic and frivolity, dancing, dressing, shows, 
and sbeebeen shops ; whiskey and whim, broken heads 
and broken glasses, pitch, toss, merry-go>round, beg- 
ging, blackguardism, and ballad- singing, all rise ia 
regular confusion before the mind's eye, Uke the scat- 
tering images of a wild but half-forgotten dream. 
The fair always commences, whether the Lord Mayor 
permits it or not, on the S5th of August, and when 
you are in Stephen's Green, one of the largest squares 
in Europe, you may either ride or walk. Pedestrians 
proceed via Ball's Bridge, on the Rock Road, but all 
who delight in fun will mount a jingle or a jaunting 
car, both unexceptionable vehicles, as things go, in 
Dublin. The last time I was there Irish Jarvies mus- 
tered strong at the corner of Leeson Street, and as I 
' love not phizzes of dismay,* I accepted the invitation 
of a smiling driver, who was proclaiming, with sten- 
torian lungs, that he had • room for two I ' Myself and 
friend any where else, or on any other day, would be 
considereTl a couple, but the « carman ' thought other- 
wise, and therefore kept exclaiming 'Who's for de 
brook 1 room for two !' We completed what at other 
times would have been called his load, but he still kept 
up the cry—' Who's for de brook t room for one !'^ 
One at length came ; he placed himself in what they 
call the well of the car, the driver forced a grim smile, 
and away we went merrily. 

' Away we dash. 

Torrents less rapid and less rash.' 

The road from Leeson Street to the scene of amose- 

ment was one flood of cars : shouts, jibes, and jokes 

were loudly intefclianged as the motley multitude' 

whirled by each other. The passengers, in many in- 
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iitRiiceSf were singuliirly mingled ; on the one side of tlie 
car yoa probably beheld a dairj-woman, a black 
serying-man, and a coal porter, while the other side 
gRTe to yooT view a dandy, a sweep, and a soldier, all 
hurrying forward in search of fun. The wheels of 
Irish jaunting cars not being constructed on the safety 
principle, many an inside was transformed into an out- 
side passenger ; but though left clean in the dirtt the 
drivers make no additional charge for these set d(fwns. 

Paddy, it is nnirersally known, is a wet soul, and, all 
Nature sympathising with him, it never fails to rain 
during Donnybrook fair. Just as we approached the 
scene of merriment something heavier than the * dews 
of Castilly * descended on our heads, and compelled us 
to seek shelter in a place of entertainment. 

* Dive in, boys ! * said a gay-looking fellow, who 
pressed close behind us. We descended two or three 
steps, and found ourselves at once in the centre of a 
temple of mirth. The impression made upon me by 
the appearance of the place is indeed indescribable. 
We stood in a room about ten feet by five ; it had got 
what I would call its annual cleaning : the delph ware 
and the pewter seemed tidily arranged — new deal 
fcfrms ran by the walls, and the large flag in the centre 
of the floor had been carefully polished ; — around this 
flag 'two lively- looking boys,* with two.^ smartly- 
dressed damsels, apparently' belonging to the village, 
were footing it merril^. Each proof of skill or of bot« 
torn on the part of the dancers drew from their ad- 
miring auditory a loud shout of applause. At every 
shout the musician rapidly moved his sightless lids, 
twisted his face into a smile, and taught the bow to 
force a louder note from his tortured instrument. 

' Glory to you, Judy!* cried one ; ' She's the divil at 
it,' says another ; ' Faith,* says a third, ' she's stiU as 
fresh as a daisy ! She*ll beat 'em all out.' 

The mistress of the mansion came forward from a 
Httle comer, which had been enclosed as a temporary 
bar. * What d*ye wish, gentlemen V We were wet, 
and requested some grog; she made soom for us in her 
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FRANCESCO. 
A bRAMATIC 8KBTCH. 

ScBNB.— ii eonvmt cell. Time, midnight, Francesco 
seated at a table, reading. 

The hoar draws on — but a few moments more. 

And that which I have sought throagh dajs and nights. 

Of sleepless and intolerable thought — 

The secret power by which the mind's desires 

May be fulfilled, eren to their utmost scope. 

Is mine — and I am happy— happy on earth 

Without one unaccompliidied dream of bliss. 

[Clock strikes,^ 
The convent bell tells with its heavy sound 
The hour at length is come — and I am blest. 
Spirit ! whatever thou art — whate'er thy power- 
By whatsoever means thou wast endowed 
'^ ith its miraculous influence — speak to me. 
I do not see thy form, but J can feel 
Intuitively that some unearthly being 
Is present with me, and upon my heart 
Its sapernatuial and all-powerful hand 
Is coldly laid. But I have sought. 
Through days and years of anxious suffering. 
For knowledge of the means by which my will. 
My thirst of power, and early dreams of pride. 
Might be all gcaated, and my tried heart now. 
In this long inshed-for moment^ wUl not fail. 

SPIRIT. 

Earthly power, and earthly pride, 

Seekest thou to be gratified, 

Those dreams of bliss, which eatly fill 

The human mind, e*er human ill 

Hath sought and poisoned all the springs 

Of youthful hearts' imaginings. 

Such dreams of pure and early love, 

AU beauteous as the sky above. 

When morning breaks with joyous gleam. 

And shines with bright unaltered l>eam. 
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Mortal, no ! thy prayer is vain. 
Such thou ne'er canst know again. 

FRANCESCO. 

Mock me not, spirit. I have deeply erred. 
And though the early and all-happj dream 
Of pure and youthful love maj not be mine. 
Yet if thj power can grant me but the means 
Still to defy a world that I have wronged. 
And which pursues me with its hated scorn. 
Still I will call on thee -, and whatsoever 
Thou may'st exact of mortal for this boon 
Willingly offer. 

SPIRIT. 

Raise thy hopes, and cease thy woe, 
What thou ask'st I can bestow, 
I hold no power to cheer the heart, 
Plemorse has struck with venomed dart. 
I cannot bring back to thy breast. 
The joyous hopes it once possessed. 
Nor soothe thy sorrow and distress,- 
And bless thee with forgetfulness. 
I cannot change the dreary night 
Of suffering to the day-beam's light. 
But meteor ray I may impart 
To chase the darkness of thy heart ; 
Power and wealth be heaoeforth thine — 
Thy immortality is mine. 

Sc£NE.~*>l magnificent saloon. Time, evening, Fran" 

cesco alone. 
The moon is up, shedding its silvery light v 

Upon the waters, whose soft rippling wave 
Reflects its glittering likeness ; and that stream 
Is like the heart of man, as now it glistens 
With borrowed lustre from a million stars. 
While all beneath is blackness — such is mine. 
And such must it exist, without one ray. 
However distant, that may bless its course. 
These gloomy thoughts press heavy on my brain ; 
Like the dim shadows round a sick man's couch 
M S 
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They haunt my soul, and indistinctly tell 

Of suffering yet to be. I bave obtained 

Years which., if measured by the hours of pain 

They number in their course, might seem eternal ; 

But yet, compared with that eternity 

AVhich I have bartered, would but seem as one 

Of those small stars that now I gaze upon 

Doth in the sky it brightens : 'tis too late 

To look back on the past -, and yet the future 

Must be embittered by its memory. 

And thus I live, while pomp and state surround. 

Loathing the very being I must bear ; 

Envied by those who wait my every wish, 

Yet envying even the dog that fawns on them ', 

For it can one day die, and sink to rest. 

While I must live— live on in misery. 

Worlds may decay, and all things on the earth 

Cease to have being, while I still exist 

In ceaseless torment, and am not more near 

The end of such unvarying misery. 

Than the first moment when my hopeless doom 

Began to torture, but could not destroy. 

Spirit of Evil ! I have given to thee 

My soul eternally, and in exchange 

Thou gav*st me wealth, and power, and many days ', 

But now I call on thee, and do but ask. 

While they pass o'er me, that I may forget 

The dreadful terms on which I purchased them. 

Mysterious being ! I feel thy hand 

Press on my heartstrings, and thy withering touch 

Thrills through my every vein— speak — bring me peace. 

SPIRIT. 

The promise made thee hath been given. 
Power on earth, for hopes of heaven. 
Thou hast loved and hast deceived 
Those who on thy tongue believed — 
The rose that slept upon thy breast 
Sleeps now in calmer, holier rest. 
Her whose lot it was to love thee 
Thou forsook for on^ above thee, 
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And in thy breast wild passion reigned, 
For one thy falsehood had not gained ; 
But when at length tbj humbled pride 
Knelt to a God, thou once denied. 
Wild passion's prayer that being spurned > 
And blackness to thy heart returned. 
Then thoa sought'st, through many a day. 
Unholy power and earthly sway : 
Such now thou hast, and her thou sought 
Now waits upon thy every thought ; 
Such the hopes thy heart believed. 
Deceiving once — be thou deceived. 

M. B. S. 



STANZAS. 

Too long a time mine eyes have been 

By trembling tear-drops filled. 
Too long the feelings of my heart 

By sorrow have been chilled ; 
My heart — my heart is like yon lake. 

Which sparkled yesterday 
Full brightly, when the morning dawned 

Beneath the solar ray ; 
But when its sun had ceased to shine, 

A darker shade it wore. 
And the freezing blasts of evening came, 

And iced its waters o'er. 
But then its sun arose again, 

And shed his warmth once more. 
And its waters sported in his beams 

As they had done before ; 
So may my sun revive again. 

Then why should I despair? 
Why yield myself, as now 1 do. 

To sorrow and to care ? 
I will be joyful, I will live 

In hopes of d«ys more bright. 
And smiie, though overwhelmed in gloom, 

in sorrow's darkest night. K. 
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A VISIT TO WATERLOO. 
Every one visits Waterloo, and I shall never forget 
the day when it was my fortaoe to make a pilgrimage 
to its plains. It was a sanny morning, and stepping 
into a ' petit voiture avec deux chevanx/ we left fair 
Brussels — ^busy and stirring, as though it had never 
been the theatre of war and conquest. As we drove 
through the Place Royale and the Porte de Namur, I 
could not avoid contrasting my. feelings with what 
those of the brave men must have been, who, thirteen 
years before, harried over the same road and towards 
the same destination. We were going, on a party of 
pleasure, to tread upon soil, consecrated by British 
heroism, with all the enthusiasm and rapture which 
such a visit is supposed to enkindle ; and thiy had 
passed along, unknowing what fate was marked for 
them, and feeling that the destiny of the world hung 
upon the issue of the fight. The road from Brussels 
to Waterloo, which is distant twelve miles, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The immediate neighbourhood of 
the city combines that romantic character of scenery, 
with that wealthy and tasteful elegance, which dis- 
tinguish the environs of this handsome capital. For 
the first mile and a half the way is bordered by a 
number of splendid villas, hanging above the road and 
breaking upon the view, in constant and beautifu 
variety : after which appears the magnificent forest of 
Soignee, which accompanies the traveller for eight 
successive miles. It is not possible to conceive a 
more imposing effect than the venerable trees which 
compose this extensive wood, shading off the intensity 
of the sun, and giving additional freshness to the air 
of the morning, are calculated to produce. 

As we deployed from the forest, the church of Water- 
loo greeted our view, and the little village gradually 
opened upon us. As a village, it has nothing to re- 
commend it: a few houses strung together, without 
order or much attraction of situation. As we had 
not breakfasted before our departure from Brussels, we 
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Wbre glad to partake of the hospitality of the hostess 
of the Hotel d'Angleterre, a small country inn, which 
is placed opposite the house where the Marquis of 
Anglesea underwent the amputation of his leg ; and 
nearly opposite the parish church, where tweWe simple 
monumental slabs record the names and rank of the 
British officers who fell at Waterloo. Our hostess 
was bustling with animation and spirits, profuse in 
her civilities, and most distressing in her anxiety to 
furnish us with plates and charts of the field. She 
was, without e;sception, the drollest compound of cha- 
racter that I ever met in such a situation. Of low 
and rather stunted statare, her eye and whole counte- 
nance sparkled with life ; and the rapidity with which 
she modulated her tones from gay to grave was exceed- 
ingly humorous. It was necessary to specify that we 
should dine with her, but no fish was to be had, no 
vegetables : she should send to Brussels for every 
thing : indeed she was afraid that it would be impos- 
sible to procure any thing for dinner ; but still she 
hoped, that, when we returned, we should have some- 
thing before us. While standing at the door of the 
inn we were accosted by an able, stout-looking man, 
wearing a blue smock frock, and speaking English in- 
differently well. He had been guide to the Duke of 
Wellington and the Brunswick officers on the day of 
the 18th ; and as it was probable that he was ac- 
quainted with the localities, we engaged him as our 
cicerone, for the sum of five francs. 

He mounted the dickey of our carriage, we drove 
through the village, and he commenced his detaiK 
We were now on the ground which had trembled be- 
neath the tread of Britain's chivalry, which had echoed 
to their shouts and their groans, and had been witness 
to the greatest and most important victory of modern 
times : — the conviction was enthusiasm itself ! The 
field of battle is almost two English miles from the 
village, which confers upon it its name ; and as we 
passed through the latter, we were shown the tavern 
where the Duke of Wellington had his head quarters, 
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aud where he slept the night after the engagement. 
On arriving from Brussels, in advance of the main hody 
of his troops, his grace rode from the village towards 
the direction from which the French were marching, 
dressed in a hlack coat and trotirsers, in which he was 
dancing when the trumpets sounded ; and after ex- 
amining the ground, selected the plain about the farms 
of La Haye and Huguemont for his position. The 
place seems as if it had been shaped oat by Nature's ' 
hand for a battle. A wide extent of land, disturbed by 
partial inequalities, stretches for a considerable distance. 
There are few hedges or dykes to intercept it ; none of 
any consequence, and both armies had equal advantages 
for the extending their lines ; if any superiority existed, 
it belonged to the £nglish. The Duke of Wellington 
remainfid, during greater part of the conflict, on the 
road, in a hollow formed by a slight eminence, and 
where he was secured from the enemy's fire, as anr 
shot must have passed over him, without the possibi- 
lity of inflicting injury. Near him were two wretched 
mud cabins, in one of which he wrote his despatches. 
At the distance of a mile, it may be a little more, on 
the same road, is the house of La Belle Alliance, from 
which Buonaparte looked on the battle. From this 
place he advanced once, at the head of the imperial 
guards, into the very front of the English fire. A few 
yards from the duke's position is a simple obelisk, 
erected by his family, to the memory of Sir Alexander 
Gordon, aid-de-camp to his grace, and who was shot, 
standing at his bridle, at the close of the engagement, 
after having served through all the Peninsular war, 
and, if I remember right, been in thirty-six pitched 
battles. Opposite this monument stands another to 
the officers of the German Legion, and near this latter 
is the tree by which General Ficton was killed ; and 
below it is a little valley, where four thousand, rider 
and horse in one red burial blent, French and English, 
Hungarian and Prussian, were buried together. The 
most interesting part of the field is the Chateau de 
Huguemont, wmch is still in ruins. It is in a valley : 
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on one side was tlie English line, on an opposing emi- 
nence were two thousand of the French troops, with 
eighty pieces of cannon: This formed an important 
point, of which the French were anxious to make them- 
selves masters. Attached to the house is an orchard, 
and in it is the grave of the officer who commanded the 
detachment, by which it had been defended, and who 
fell reconnoitering the state of the French lines. 
Anxious to know their movements, he approached the 
wall, and looking through an aperture, which the ab- 
sence of a brick had made, he was withdrawing from 
a hurried glance, when the muzzle of a musket was 
thrust into the hole, and the discharge of its contents 
laid him a lifeless corpse on the grass. He was bmried 
on the very spot where he fell : it is a pleasant place 
for a soldier's tomb, amid flowers and fruit ! Near 
the orchard is the chapel in which several of our 
wounded found refoge. The walls are blackened and 
disfigured with the names of icdividuals of every clime 
and every creed. We wrote ours among them ! I 
anxiously sought for that of Lord Byron, whose stan- 
zas alone were enough to make Waterloo immortal ; 
and the guide pointed out to me an excavation in the 
stone wl'iere it had been, but from whence some selfish 
and unfeeling Englishman had removed it ! This spot, 
altogether, is singularly attractive ; and when coupled 
with the scenes it has looked upon, it comes before us 
with a peculiar charm. Its blossoming orchard, its 
ruined beauties, its deserted chapel, its blackened and 
almost slill-smoking tenements, and its quiet peaceful- 
ness of situation, so contrasted with its lonely desola- 
tion, shall neve^ be erased from m^f recollection. The 
blue sky was above me, the calm of nature was around 
me, and I thought that in such a spot I could dwell 
for ever. 

We next directed our course to La Belle Alliance ; 
remarkable as having been the place whexe Buonaparte 
saw the fate of empire decided against him ; and where 
Wellington and Blucher met after the victory. At this 
place lies the book in which visitors inscribe their 
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name, their rank, and their place of domicile. It is a 
curiona MS. and if time soffioed for its examination, 
wonld, I doubt not, present a roll of bright antographs,- 
to many of which ' the magic of a name ' has long been 
attached. It contained scraps of poetry, original or 
extracted, in English, Greek, Italian, German, French, 
Spanish, or Latin, as the impulse of the writer maj 
have swayed him ; all appropriate to the character of 
the place. 

After quittmg this field of blood and death, the next 
object of curiosity was the parish church, where are 
the monuments of many of those, whose life was of- 
fered up as a sacrifice on the altars of their country. 
They are simple, and the more impressire from their 
simplicity. The damp of time is aJready beginning to 
work its havoc upon tiiem, as the names and rank are 
becoming obliterated on most of them. And this is 
glory— to die upon the bed of reeking murder, and then 
to 1m — forgotten ! 

Notwithstanding our apprehensions, we found, on 
our arrival at the inn, that our hostess had not been 
unmindfal of us. A well-furnished and luxuriant din- 
ner was spread before us ; and as she placed on the 
table each successiye dish, her low curtsey, and the 
tone in which she invariably added, * Ce n'est par de 
la viande,' were ridiculous and amusing. When we 
rose to take our depannre she requested that we would 
recommend the widow of the Hotel D'Angleterre to 
any of our Mends who maj be disposed to make a 
journey to Waterloo ; and in very truth can I venture 
to comply with her demand, recommending her to all 
those who are epicures in drollery aa well as culinary 
comfort. In the same recommendation would I in- 
clude our guide, M. Clocks, to all who do not consider 
five francs extravagant for the good service of a long 
and fatiguing day. They may procure others, cheaper 
perhaps ; but, with the faculty of not being able to 
give Uiem a s^rllable of suitable information. 

The moon Kfied her beautiful face over the forest of 
Soignee, rising in a clear and lovely sky, and colouring 
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the foliage with her own fair hues. It was night ; we 
entered our carriage, made ourselves comfortable, and, 
aAer a most bewildering day and romantic drive, again 
ionnd oaiselves in the Rue de la Madelaine, and seated 
at a promising supper-table. D. 



CHANGES. 

Thbrs went a train of pomp and power 

From Dinis' gothic gate ; 
Aud splendour, in a sparkling shower 

Of gems shone o'er their state : 
And lance, and helm, and banner gay. 
Glittered upon that proud array ! 
'Twas noon of life, and young and fair 

Passed Dinis' halls along. 
And eeho, through the perfumed air. 

Rolled back the sounds of song. 
As minstrers lay, and harper's string, 
Brought all that tongue or harp could bring. 
3Liook at that castle once again. 

Its halls of Ivied gloom. 
And mark that sad and solemn train. 

With funeral pace and plume ; 
They walk in silent grief beneath 
Yon arches to the vaults of death ! 
And banners rent, and glories gone, 

Are waving on the blast. 
And moumfnlhr on the bier are strewn 

Relics of Bplendoors past ; 
ForDinis' chief in battle plain, 
Shall never whet his blade again. 
And thus it is with human story. 

The same wild vision still ; — 
To-day the sons of brightest glory, 

Some page of fame we fill ; 
And hopes are high, and hearts are gay : 
The morrow comes, but where are tluy ? 
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There is generally some one event — something oat 
of the ordinary course of things — in the lives of most 
men, which not only influences their fortunes but .fixes 
itself indelibly on their memories. To it they are in 
the habit of perpetually recurring : the recollection of 
it seems to fill exclusively their minds : it is a source 
of endless illustration ; and is, in their histories, an 
epoch from which they date the good and evil of their 
lives. Like most others, I have had a ' hair-breadth 
escape/ of which I love to talk — ^not idly but solemnly 
—because the memory of it is now part of mj being. 
I look back upon it with a distinct and vivid recollec- 
tion : the anguish and the apprehension of that mo- 
ment are ever present to my mind, and all the associa- 
tions connected with it are of an awful-— if you will, of 
a superstitious — cast. It may be pride or presumption 
in me, but I cannot help thinking that in my deliver- 
ance there was an agency foreign to the operations of 
chance. 

Owing to a youthful indiscretion I quitted, in mj 
nineteenth year, the house of my parents, and bound 
myself an apprentice to the master of a merchant 
vessel then lying at Liverpool. This was, on my part, 
an act of extreme folly : neither my habits or educa- 
tion fitted me for such a laborious pursuit, and my ig- 
norance of the world disqualified me for contending 
with such rough obstacles as usually present them- 
selves to the unfriended sailor. My. father was 
wealthy, and I was an only son : his fondness could 
deny me nothing, and the partiality of a kind mother 
approved of every thing he did to gratify me. I was 
not insensible to all this, but I was obstinate ; and, when 
they thought it desirable to curb my riotous inclination, 
I rebelled, fled from home, and left them almost broken- 
hearted. 

For the first few weeks I derived a certain satisfac- 
tion from the revenge which, I flattered myself, I had 
taken. I was anxious to punish those I loved, and 
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although, if present, I cooid not bear to see them mi- 
serable, yet when at a distance — so mysterious is the 
human heart I— A derived a certain pleasure from the 
anguish I had caused. This kind of bliss, however, 
was short-lived ; the duties of my ne^^ station were 
very different from what I had anticipated, and, as I 
concealed my name and rank, the sailors paid roe no 
respect on account of either. Being a novice on board, 
and placed in the degrading capacity of an apprentice, 
I encountered some rough usage, for however poets 
and playwrights may rave about the humanity, and 
high feeling, and nice sensibility of the British tar, he 
is, on his proper element, any thing but an angel. The 
vulgar minds of my shipmates soon disgusted me, 
their discourse repelled me, and the fatiguing employ- 
ments in which I was engaged filled me with aelf-re- 
proach. Still I could not so far humble myself to those 
who were eager to forgive and embrace me, as to ac- 
quaint them with the step 1 had taken ; and, buoy- 
ed up with stubborn pride and the hope of seeing 
strange countries, I resolved to make one voyage, at 
least, before I would write to my father. 

We sailed from Liverpool early in spring, and the 
vessel had hardly got fairly under weigh, when my heart 
sickened within me. In spite of my stubborn nature I 
wished myself along with those I loved. Pride, how- 
ever, once more came to my aid, and, as I could not 
play the woman before the sailors, J denied access to 
the bitter tears that swelled in my eyes; and when the 
disease incident to a first sea voyage subsided, I set 
about the discharge of my irksome and repulsive da* 
ties with a seeming alacrity. In a short time I won . 
the praise of the captain ; and the encomiums even of 
sach amphibious animals as sailors flattered my vanity. 
I essayed new trials, mounted up aloft, tied my cravat, 
in the marine fashion, carelessly over my loose shirt 
collar, and affected to laugh at the coarse, blunt wit of 
the quarter-deck. 

In eight weeks we neared.the South American coast, 
and the novelty of the scene occasioned some relief to 
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my breast, devoured by mortification. Every thing 
uoiind us was new to me ; the scenery, as we ascended 
to Buenos Ayres, was different from any tbing £ had 
everseen; and the people, when I went ashore, appeared 
quite another generation to any with whom I had been 
familiar. Our stay here, however, was but short ; and 
I never witnessed a finer morning than that on which 
we lost sight of th^ shores of the new world. I felt 
some regret as they receded from my view, but the an- 
ticipation of seeing India, to which we were now des- 
tined, served to cheer my spirits, sometimes inclined to 
droop, when I looked upon my companions, thought 
of home, or contemplated the menial office in which I 
was engaged. 

For some weeks our voyage was singularly prosper- 
ous ; but as we approached the Indian seas the breeze 
died away, and we were totally becalmed. The de- 
pressing influence of the climate, in the absence of 
cooling breezes, could not wholly damp our spirits. 
Morning and evening were, in the midst of this 
vast ocean, delightful : the retiring and ascending 
sun exhibited magnificent spectacles of rich and sub- 
lime grandeur. The sky appeared one vast field of 
variegated gold, and even the night had charms forme 
upon which I could be content to gaze for ever. The 
pastime to which the sailors resorted in the absence of 
employment eeuld not withdraw me from the contem- 
plation of the serene ocean beneath, and the beautifal 
sky above, until one began to lose its placidity and the 
other its brilliancy. In the hour of repose a storm 
had collected, and, though the captain was not entirely 
unprepared for its approach, it burst dismally and ter- 
ribly upon us. The scene was new to me, bat its 
novelty had no tendency to make it less frightful. 
The heavens and the earth appeared as if confounded 
together in wild confusion, and the vessel laboured 
through the war of elements with an apparent fatigue, 
as if she too participated in the apprehension which 
irresistibly forced itself upon us. 

The habitual deference which the sailors paid the 
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cftptain retained among them, for a time, a proper 
degree of subordination ; but the ^violence of the storm 
continuing, the water increasing in the hold, and the 
rigging getting confused, a sullen aspect spread itself 
over the countenances of the men ; a senro of mutual 
danger seemed to hare reduced us all to a perfect 
equality, and each considered himself fully competent 
to give advice in this emergency. The captain foond 
no fault with their presumption, he listened and de- 
bated with them, and much of that time which, if pro- 
perly employed, might have obviated shipwreck, was 
spent in useless discussion about unattainable reme- 
dies. 

We had been three days at the mercy of the winds 
and waves, when the violence of the storm increased. 
In that mcnnent the stoutest heart on board quailed 
with fear; and the presence of apparent danger re- 
called the sailors to their duty. They looked pale and 
wan : their months were open, their eyes glared, and 
their nostrils were distended. Suspense, and fear, 
and terror, were painted on every face, and a kind of 
incipient delirium was beginning to seize upon them, 
when a man from the topmast cried out 'Breakers 
ahead !' 

He was answered by a simultaneous cry of horror. 
There was something piteous in the fixedness of the 
men ; each stood motionless at the information, 
and before they could recover from the terror of the 
moment the vessel struck* 

I shall never forget the horror of that moment : the 
crash of timbers was dreadful, the shock was tremen- 
dous, and, whether from the effect of the rebound or 
the madness of fear, my eyes lost their blessed power of 
sight, and I sank bewildered on the deck. A sense of 
danger, however, soon aroused me from my stupor ; 
the masts fell overboard, the sails idly flapped about 
me, and the ship, a moment before compact and 
sea-worthy, was now a mass of floating fragments. 
The surrounding waves were covered with the cargo« 
and. the sailors, each solicitous only for self, were, with 

N 2 
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a kiuii of furious sagacity, eagerly proviJing for their 
safety . Already one or two had gained the rock, round 
wbich the plashing spray formed a circle of mist, and 
they were being every moment joined by others. 

I caunot now recall my thoughts : a sense of danger 
urged me forward, and, strange as it may appear, 1 had 
no thoughts of death. Anxious to avoid it, I could 
not consider it near me, and, although one of the last 
to quit the wreck, I did not neglect the means ne^ 
cessary to enable me to reach the rock. But this place 
of refuge was already occupied : its summit afforded 
room only for two or three, aud several others climg to 
its sides. With a dreadful selfishness they refused to 
be incommoded by their companions in danger, 'iliose 
who had cot yet secured a hold of the rock were in- 
humanly driven back, and when I attempted to grapple 
a projecting fragment, the mate, who stood near, 
spurned me with his foot. My youth, my cries, had 
no effect upon them : they were seized with a horrid 
fury, and could not be considered accountable beings. 

Driven from one point I struggled to effect a fqoting 
at another, but every where I encountered a similar 
proof of the inhumanity of man under circumstances 
which might be supposed to call forth his best feelings. 
Their cruelly filled me with despair, but there was no 
time for reproaches : the wind caught my hastily con- 
structed raft, and in a moment I was beyond their reach 
of bearing. Brutes as they were, I could not see my- 
self forced from their presence but with regret; and, as 
the darkness of night descended, I bent my eyes to- 
wards the spot where I had left them, apparently a 
prey to all the horrors of famine Now and then I 
thought I could hear their horrid screams through the 
darkness of the night, and, ill as they had used me, I 
sent up oue ardent prayer for their safety. It was the 
first time in this dreadful peril that I had thought of 
God ; and the reproach of neglect came associated 
with a holy confidence which suffused my eyes with 
tears. There was a pleasure in weeping — there was, 
in spite of the wildness of that storm, a. rapture in 
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prayer, and, though all was fury, and darkness, and 
dismay, around me, I felt that I should not die. I 
thought of home, of parents, kindred, and country ; and, 
eyen in the jaws of death, deriyed a certain happiness 
from the anticipation <^ the future. We all know we 
shall die, hut we neyer think that the moment of diaao^ 
lution has arriyed. 

As the morning hroke upon my raft the storm abated ; 
in an hour or two all its fury had subsided, and the 
evidence of an oriental climate was written on the 
clear golden sky above, and the placid waters about 
me, I stood up and gased around : no wbitened sail 
was near me, but my heart rejoiced to see, at some 
little distance, numerous islands, studded with build- 
ings, and covered with verdure. I floated, as I thought, 
towards them, but still they receded from me; the 
mirage of the desert haunted the ocean, and cheated 
my strained and aching sight. Night came on and 
morning arose, but no sight of tangible land; my 
thirst *was excessive, a fever raged through my brain, 
and the burning sun almost consumed my unde- 
fended flesh. In the hope of assuaging my thirst I 
turned my open mouth to the breeze, and bathed my 
temples in the waves, but the fury of the disease re- 
fused to be assuaged by such gentle means, and, to my 
horror, 1 detected myself once or twice indulging in 
those fits of delusion which deceptiously paints every 
thing around its victim in the moat seductive colours. 
Knowing that I could no longer rely upon the conti- 
nuance of my sanity, I bound my leg to the raft and 
sat down upon it, the picture of sad and gloomy despair. 
The fowls of air hovered around me, as if anticipating 
their horrid repast, and I was glad when the presence 
of night relieved me from the sound of their terrible 
croaking. 

Exhausted with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, I sank 
upon the raft, and can remember only my dreams. 
They were of the most frightful kind, and when I 
awoke I could hardly think l£iatl was still upon earth. 
With a shudder J cast my eyes upon the blessed sun : 
n3 
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it waa above as brilliant as ever ; I looked around me, 
and a fair land, and eastern trees, and solid rocks, met 
my eyes : could it be 1 was I alive and on land ? My 
heart swelled and beat in my bosom, my eyes over- 
Howed, and, releasing myself from the raft, I sank upon 
my knee, and breathed one prayer of thanks to Him 
who had wafted me to the shore. While in this pos- 
ture I touched something human : I looked down, and 
there, stretched at full length, lay a fellow-man — one 
of my recent comrades in danger. His presence oc- 
casioned a thrill of delight to shoot through my franie. 
But was he altve ? His eyes were glazed, his skin was 
sallow and clammy, and his limbs were stiff. I took 
his hand and squeezed it, but his fingers returned not 
my pressure ; I raised him up, but his frame was in- 
active. I tried his pulse, but the current of life was 
still. Alas ! he had perished ; but there was some- 
thing in the presence of even a dead countryman 
which, in a strange land, attached me to him, and 
during the whole day I could not withdraw myself 
from this poor remains of humanity. 

Around the place was the silence of death ; the land 
appeared uninhabited ; and though it was filled with 
fruit and water I did not know but, like another 
Crusoe, I should make in it a long sojourn. In the 
evening, however, a sail appeared in sight : I hailed it, 
a boat put off towards me, and the sight of Christian 
men, and the sound of the English language, over- 
powered me. I sank upon the ground, and when I 
had recovered I found myself on board the * Nancy,' 
of London. My comrade, [ understood, was decently 
interred, and the island on which they found me was 
one of those small ones west of Sumatra. In due time 
we anived in England, and my father hastened to for- 
give the prodigal. 

Notwithstanding their savage barbarity I was grieved 
to hear that my companions who took refuge on the 
rock perished, and from that day to this the recol- 
lection of the shipwrecked has never left my memory. 

W 
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AN EXECUTION IN PARIS. 

The newspapers having announced that a man who 
assassinated a wine merchant was to be executed, at 
four o'clock, on the Place de Greves, I determined, 
having never seen a guHlotine, to be present. As I 8|v> 
proached the place, the current of people carried me 
along to the space which tlie police maintained nnoc* 
cupied around the fatal instrument. An immense mul- 
titude was assembled ; it consisted solelj of people of 
the lowest class — great numbers of women and children 
swelled its ranks ! While the blood-thirsty rabble 
pressed on behind, and the feet of the horses and the 
waving sabres of the gens d^armes restrained them in 
iront, an officer of the police noticed me, and politely 
desired me to take a place amongst the soldiers, who 
were privileged to occupy the vacant space around the 
scaffold. Here, tiien, I stood within five steps of the 
instrument which, though it was now brought out to 
work the vengeance of society on one of its guilty mem- 
bers, had, not many years since,' served the mad, bar- 
barous anger, of an infuriated mob, let loose on the 
innocent supporters of antiquated prejudices and in> 
terests : — but those scenes are passed ; the ebullition 
which occasioned them has been tempered by the 
triumph of reason, and^ in France at least, they can 
never be acted again. 

The clock from the neighbouring town-hali jiealed 
forth the hour appointed for the execution. A dread- 
ful pause seemed to follow each heavy stroke as it fell, 
with a dull and apparently lengthened sound, upon the 
ear. For a moment, the crowd was silent ; for a mo- 
ment, a slight shudder appeared to steal over its dis- 
cordant and rushing billows. A supernatural chill 
seemed to pervade the air ; the white flag on the tower 
of the Hotel de Ville seemed to float in more hurried 
and ominous folds upon the rushing gale ;. the clouds 
above were dark and lowering : for one short instant, 
all nature seemed to wear a becoming aspect, to he in 
accordance with the deed it was about lo witness. But 
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soon the clock was again silent ; a new rush ifvas made 
by the crowd j the harsh voices of the guards were 
again heard endeavoaring to repel them : and the whole 
square again presented a scene of hellish passions, and 
hellish curiosity. 

Heavens ! what can occasion that burst of laughter t 
a general burst of laughter at such a moment ! His hat 
bad fallen from the head of one of the crowd, who, 
without having been able to recover it, was pushed 
away by the current ; a ruffian near, seeing advantage 
in the change, seized upon it, and threw his own high 
in the air above the surrounding multitude : another, 
actuated by the same calculation, exchanged it for his 
own, which he cast from him ; and thus, for some se-> 
conds— when every second seemed ao age— ^the sight 
of this succession of flying hats occasioned a discordant 
' and j arring mirth . 

The clock again strikes the quarter ! On occasions 
like the present, how slow the moments roll past ! — 
and such, I am convinced, must be the feeling of every 
anxious breathless culprit, though he well knows that 
his existence will have ceased before the evening hour 
shall have tolled from his prison-clock. 

He comes. I know not, but I think the crowd is 
silent. With what a hollow sound the wheels of the 
cart pass along the pavement ! how heavily they roll 
over each hitherto unheeded stone ! To the tenant of 
the cart, each stone they pass is past for ever — each 
stone they leave behind diminishes the distance that 
separates him from eternity. With an air of respect- 
ful sympathy, an aged priest sits beside him. But he 
himself is young — young, indeed, for such a death ! 
Nor does he gaze on the multitude around ; his eye is 
bent upon the bottom of the cart that bears him ; an- 
guish and resignation are painted on his fine features— 
those features that must soon be fixed in horrid defer- 
mity. But is it a human being endowed with a living 
soul that I now see t what shall it be ere five minutes 
are added to the ages that have preceded them 1 how 
shall the knife of theguiUatine separate the spirit from 
that body 1-^- What a mysteiy is death ! 
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. Moments now passed quicker than thought. Sup- 
ported on either side, he slowly mounted the ascent to 
the guilLotine. Stepping upon a small board from which 
a smooth plank arose as high as his breast, a bandage 
was instantly passed around his back. The board on 
which he stood and the plank before him then turned 
on a pivot, and placed him in a horizontal position^^ 
his bare neck resting on the semicircular frame^work 
that was carved to receive it ; the other half of the 
frame work closed above and confined it. On either 
side of the neck thus placed arose a post to the height 
of fifteen feet; and aloof, between these, hung the 
heavj triangular blade which, on the removal of a peg, 
was to slide, with one an^le underneath, in the grooTes 
carved in the neighbouring posts, and, in its passage 
downwards, was, by its weight, to sever whatever 
should impede its progress. Every part of the instru- 
ment was painted red. 

From the time when the culprit left the cart to the 
present moment, not one minute and a half hnd elapsed. 
For an instant, I turned away my eyes. When I again 
looked up, the bloody head of the murderer was falling 
into the case placed to receive it, and the body was 
lying, without the slightest convulsive movement, in the 
position in which I had last seen it. For a while, the 
executioners seemed affected, but, recollecting them- 
selves, they suddenly loosened tlie tliongs that bound 
it, and tlie headless trunk rolled into a large wicker 
hamper placed laterally beside it — and then again every 
thing resumed its wonted appearance. 

Not five minutes has elapsed since he was first ex- 
posed in the cart, a living being, and now Again 

1 ask, what is life, what is death ? 

Though I had learned not to let that which I do not 
know interfere with that which I do know,* yet I could 
not but feel a sentiment almost of cnvv for that poor 
murderer ; how much had not five short minutes raised 
him above all haman knowledge; how much insight 

• La seule chose que nous ne savuu-:point est d'iijaorcr ce que 
nous ne pouvorssavoir. — Rousseau. This senliratut is repealed by 
Paley without ocknowlvdgnicni. 
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had they not given him into the impenetrable mysie- 
riea of our creation ! Yes, I assert it, nothing is mdie 
calculated than the sight of such a death to impress as 
with a due sense of tibe dreadful wonders that hover 
round our existence ; it makes us feel inferior to the 
wretch whose head we have just seen fall beneath the 
knife of the guillotine : for it is no longer him that we 
see 'f a lump of senseless flesh is alone before us, while 
th^ spirit Uiat so lately animated it can appreciate at 
their true value the various passions that still degrade 
and exalt our ever-contradictory natures. Byron, too, 
has this sentiment : — 

" When the mountiuns rear 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there 

You look down o'er the precipice, and drear 
The gulf of rock yawns, — you can't gaze a minute 
Without an awful wish to plunge within it. 
'Tis true you don't— but, pale and strack with terror. 

Retire : but look into your past impression ! 
And you will find, though shuddering at the mirror 

Of your own thoughts in all their self-confession, 
The lurking bias, be it truth or error. 

To the unhunon ; a secret prepossession 
To plunge with all your fears— but where %'* — 

With a sickening heart, I selected a narrow, unfre- 

?uented street, and with clouded, wandering thoughts, 
heedlessly treaded my way from the Place de Greves 
— scarcely raising my looks from the pavement beneath 
my feet. Once, indeed, I bent an unconscious gaze ox^ 
a dead wall, till my eyes resting upon a play bill, I 
quickly withdrew them with an involuntary shudder ! 



MY HOMB— A SONNET. 

Ad UDSubstaDtial faery place ! 



WbrdnvoriL 

I HAVE a song for thee— of golden woods 
With all their airy minstrelsies,-— of streams 
That warble pensive music in my dreams. 
When, with her stars, the dark heav'n o'er them broods. 
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The lusn^ rine is mantling on tby wall, 

And voices soft and clear around tbee flow. 
Blue Tiolets gleam where laughing waters fall, 

And thy old hearth imparts its wonted glow. 
My Home ! these consecrations hallow thee : 

^ut, oh ! thou hast a holier spell than they ; 
It is of smiles that oharm'd mine infancy. 

When, on the sward, in beauteous rest I lay. 
The birds and woods have mdgic in their tone,-* 
For they restore to me the image of the gone !— > 

Deal, May tt, Bboinalo AuousnMS. 



5< I think I never saw the sky looking more awfully grand than 
id last evening ; the sun was setting behind a very black cloud 
through wiiich we oould indistinct!}! see the deep red sky looking 
like flames of fire half hid by thick columns of smoke.'— A<t;a/« 
UtttTy JuM bth, 1829.3 

Now day declines, and, pillowed on the breast 

Of mighty clouds, that hover in the west, 

In gloomy grandeur, shrouded from our view, 

Low sinks the sun, and bids the world adieu ; 

Yet, ever and apon, before he goes. 

From out the deep surrounding gloom, he throws 

A momentary blaze, intensely bright, 

That bathes the shrining clouds in living light ; 

And, on the earth, amid the general shade. 

Some solitary spot is seen arrayed 

In all the radiance of his glowing beam. 

But soon is lost the bright and transient gleam, 

And all again is dark : e*en thus expires 

A mighty city, given to hostile iires. 

Huge clouds of stifling smoke ascend on high. 

And whirl their darkening columns to the sky. 

No light appears, save when (a moment seen 

Adding fresh horror to the dreadful scene) 

Some sudden blase flames forth from out the gloom. 

As if to tell the prostrate city's doom, 

A beacon light to mark the common tomb. 

Wimboume, July 6, 18«9. P. 
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BXTKACT8 FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOR OP 

A LITERARY LOUNGER. — NO. VIII. 

HIGH 8ENaE OF HONOUS. 

When Charles V. desired the Marquis deVillena to 
lend his house to the rebel Constable de BourboD, the 
reply of the Castilian was, that he would not refuse 
gratifying his sovereign in that request, hut that his 
majesty must not be surprised if, the moment the Con- 
stable departed, he should burn to the ground a house 
which, having been polluted by the presence of atraitor^ 
became an unfit habitation for a man of honour. • 

NOBLE INDIGNATION. 

Wlien Jean-sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, after the 
murder of the Duke of Orleans, had the audacity to 
return to Paris, where the king and princes were pre - 
Tailed upon to send him, Louis de Clermont, Due de 
Bourbon, was indignant at the idea of finding himself 
at the same court with an assassin. He rode out of 
Paris at the head of 100 gentlemen of his hotel, and, 
forcing his way through the Biirgundian troops, who 
were about to arrest him, took the road to his domains, 
where he determined to spend the remainder of his 
days among his dear vassala. 

THE ALTAR OR THE CVIRASS. 

While Henry V. was at Southampton, waiting to 
embark hia troops for France, walking one day without 
the walls be saw a banneret arrive at the head*of 120 
knights, who saluted him, saying, * Seigneur King, I 
come to offer you this company, which I have raised at 
my own expense.' The king, overjoyed, desired to 
know his name. ' I am the Sir William Oleudyne.' 
' A knight, without doubt V * No my lord. I had em- 
braced Uie moniuBtic state, but I have forsaken the altar 
for a cuirass.' * Deserted the altar !' replied the king 
with fdiger ; ' you are a miscreant ; begone^ I do not 
want either you or your gifts.' Olendyne embarked 
for France, and fought against the English at Agin- 
court. 
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Bound on a pilgrimage to nature vowed. 
Hither I come with no ungracious quest; 
Then lift thy battle-axe, O blue Thorpe Cloud ! 
And answer to my hail, with clash of echoes loud f 

Edwardf Tour oftU Dove, 

Fatigoed with the pursuits of an anxious profes- 
sion, I resoWed to snatch myself from business, and 
devote the month of August to a country excursion. 
They may manage these things hotter in France ; but I 
never could conjecture why people who are entirely ig- 
norant of the attractive scenery of their native land 
should seek peace or pleasure amidst the bustle and 
mistakes of foreign pilgrimage. Italian skies and al- 
pine hills are no doubt beautiful and sublime enough ; 
but have you clambered up the sides of Snowdon, re- 
posed in the vale of X^langollen, or rambled through 
the Peak of Derbyshire ? If not, postpone your conti- 
nental tour, repair to Lad Lane, or the fierce Saracen, 
and take your seat for either the north or the south 
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toad. If your mind is disengaged from all local at- 
tractioBS, do as I did ; get on the top of the Derby 
mail, fling your portmanteau into the boot, and keep in 
your hand ' Cooke's Topography/ To this neat little 
work I am indebted for both amusement and instruc- 
tion ; audit was that part which appertains to Derby- 
shire that first induccMl me to visit the delightful re- 
gions of the Winnetts and the Dove. How could I 
resist the temptation of the following paragraphs, which 
stand alluringly in the very firdt page : 

. ' The face of the country (Derbyshire) is holdly ir- 
regular, and picturesquely grand: the northern and 
middle parts» denominated the High and 'Low Peak, 
•are diversified by a wild but pleasing succession of hiUs 
and dale»; and these receive all the novelty which 
abruptness and dissimilarity, can imptot to mountain 
scenery. Sometimes the tourist, in wandering over 
one of those eminences which attain to an extraordinary 
altitude, is agreeably surprised to find a valley lie 
" smiling before him," the ctiasm in which it is 'situated 
being apparently causkl by a sudden disruption of the 
neighbouring lulls ; and at another time he is no less 
gratified, on approaching the extremity of a dale, to 
find, instead of an abrupt termination, an unexpected 
opening in the mountain, through which he may look, 
as through the tube of a telescope, upon a scene of 
grandeur and sublimity — the mountain fading in the 
distance, and the expansion before it interesting the 
iinagination by its indistinctness. 

< Amidst this pleasing cdnfusion of rocks and ravines, 
hills and dales, the attraction which water gives to 
scenery is not wanting: innumerable brooks, like 
streams of silver, sparkle as they descend from the 
heights of the Peaks, and rivers of every size wend 
their courses through the valleys in more sober dig- 
nity, enriching and diversifying the dells throu^ 
^hich they pass. These natural beauties hate long 
recommenaed Derby to persons of taste : it is nu- 
merously visited by strangers ^very summer ; and the 
ntanber of these will, no doubt, increase When' its many 
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attractions shall be more' known and better appre*- 
ciated.* 

Not a doubt of it; and, en passant , the writer ad- 
vises every toarist to go provided with his guide book : 
be will find its direction accurate ; its historical no- 
tices correct j and its descriptions of scenery fall and 
lively. Its aUUty became 'manifest tome on my ar- 
rival in the town of Derby : it saved me a w6r1d of 
trouble in rendering inquiry unnecessary, as it pointed 
out in succession every thing worthy of notice, from 
the silk mill on the river to Mr* Hall's spar manufac- 
tory, where, according to my guide, 'the petrified 
«ports of nature amongst the Derbyshire hills and 
oavems are cmiverted into the luxuries of civil life.' 
Derhy, though a manufacturing, is somewhat of a 
fashionable town ; and it can boast of some very andent 
and some very- splendid buildings The church of 
All Saints has a noble spire ; and at the foot of the 
old bridge is pointed out a primitive chapel called 
St. Mary's. Its appearance is correctly indicated in 
the above engraving. 

But why stop to describe a town, the work of mab, 
when tlje country, the handy- work of an Almighty Ar- 
chitect, lies smiling before us 1 Every body who enters 
Derbyshire visits Dove-dale, and most certainly I did 
not form an exception ; .and never may the memory of 
that dale depart whilst my mind retains the image of 
romantic scenes. I formed one of a gay and lively 
party ; and, with Uie recollection of old Izaak Walton 
in my head, it was with no mean delight I beheld the 
airy spire of Ashbonm rise from that heavenly vale, 
which first welcomes to the region of the Derby moun-' 
tains ^e enthusiastic traveller ! It had been wet all 
day ', we bad travelled far, and the carriage wheels 
rolled heavily over the roag^ roads that led us to the 
hills ; but, as if to greet us to the mysteries of vale and 
mountain, the sky gradually cleared ; the sun came 
foith, and, like the imperial guard at Waterloo, when 
the Bcots' Greys charged amongst their scarefl ranks, 
away went the clouds, rolling in detachments, huri^- 
o 2 
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ing to hover over scenes less beautiful, and less ad- 
mired. The meadows were chithed in all their richest 
green ; the trees and weeds that hung over and gar- 
landed the rockj banks upon our right, weie glisten- 
ing with ten thousand rain-drops ; the little birds were 
shaking their wet plumes, and tuning their voices for 
their noon-daj hymn ; the hills were looking out dis- 
tinct and verdant ; and Thorpe Cloud, with his cone- 
like figure in the front, seemed to invite us to examiiie 
all the beauties that he guarded. 

Our party was a merry one, and to me most plea- 
sant, loving as I do tlie bright eyes and the soft voices 
of the fair companions of our earthly pilgrimage, I 
will not go out of my wsj to treat of female excellen- 
cies, when my pen is in the high road to fell and fern ; 
nor will gidlantry be put to shame, if, for a while, we 
think of miles of mountain scenery, in preference to 
the feet of dancing damsels ; or leave the pressure of 
taper fingers, for embraces in the arms of Nature. 

An hour saw us freshly clad, and freshly carriaeed ; 
and shortl]^ after we stood at the foot of Thorpe Cloud 
with our biscuits and flower-baskets, bargaining with a 
female guide — the attendant spirit of the stranger in 
this spot of beauty — who lives by spending one half of 
the year what she picks up in the other half; a sort 
of legal beggar, whom you cannot well refuse, and 
who, under the pretence of telling more than she 
knows, picks your pocket with the grace of a well- 
hred mendicant. As to shaking her off, *twas impos- 
sihle ; so she kept with us, merely to lead us more 
. into error than we should have been if left to ourselves ; 
and now we stood at the portal of Dove-dale, ' It is 
half an hour's walk to the top of the Cloud,' said our 
guide, ' and no one ever goes up.' I reason by the 
law of contraries, and in twenty minutes the whole 
▼ale of Ashhoum, the wide plain that Charnwood 
hounds, and the rapid Dove, whose murmurings were 
distinctly heard, lay at my feet. But I was not alone. 
Chie fair girl had ventured there beside me ; and as 
she rested on the summit of the hill, I mused upon the 
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sceneB beneath me ; . and our younger gaihiDta loo 
were with us, and with all boyish joy Uiey shouted out 
their admiration. But what saw we from Uiis elevR- 
tion? There was the river, with its sparkling jets of 
spray, and the many shaped rocks that guiurd its 
€Oarfi(e, and the woods from wfaioh the^ rise, and the 
wide lo% moors, and the long winding vaile, from 
whose extremity the waters came, as if from an eternal 
well of hidden darkness. Then there were cliffs and 
precipices stretching perpendicularly down ; and Ham 
and its beauties ; Ashboum and its spire ; and Tillage 
after village, hill after bill, till all was blue mist and 
cloudy distance. Thorpe Cloud is as good a stage lor 
a thoughtful man to meditate upon, as you may find 
the whole of England over. Similes, metaphors, and 
the wh<^e host of mental sharp- shooters, lia bid in 
the ambushes of the oaks and ashes that clothe its 
declivities ; and fancy and imagination are sure to 
come floating down the stream on an air-bubble, or a 
lily-cup, to Hd you welcome to their rocky fastnesses. 
You may commence your attack upon the magazine 
of thought, instanter. All your school-boy ideas of 
Tempe, and Theimopyls, and the other gloriovs and 
glorified spots of Grecian minatrelsy, come back again 
«lothed in the garment of reality. Fairies and fo- 
resters, heroes and hermits, pass in review before you ; 
and, by the time you get down to your expecting 
friends below, you will bslve become as coniplete 
a visionary as ever wa^ pbet or philosopher. Thorptf 
Cloud is Uie place for making verse — or theories—be- 
yond all others; so away to Derbyshire, all ye of the 
Canto and the Syllogism, as fast as four wheels and 
as many horses can carry you ; nor stop till, upon the 
mountain's summit, ye can say ' All hail !* to the cur- 
rent of the Dove below. The character of Dove-dale 
is perfectly singular,; there is sothiitg in England, 
I>erhap8 in Europe, like it. 'Tis a chef d'o^uvre of 
lime-stone elegance: a perfect multum in parvo: a 
veritable abridgment in duodecimo of the great folio 
o3 
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of the world. Yoa hare rocks, woods, caTorhs, water- 
falla, glens, lerel tracks of pasture, shady coverts of 
forest scenery, mountams, and water, in as small a 
space as they can he assemhled. All these, too, are 
perfectly in character ; no abmpt, distorted objects to 
blot out the prospect; no ridiculous associs^tions of 
the (air and wild; all is in keeping, and neither 
painter nor poet can wish a rock removed, or a hol- 
low filled up. 

A place so tempting has of course been celebrated 
in eternal song ; and I mast here introduce to the 
reader the verses uf a native poet, for an introduction 
to which I acknowledge myself indebted to my guide 
Cooke. 

DOVE-OALE. 

' Now breaks the marrellous Glen upon my sight* 
A beaten sheep-path to a hawthorn bower 
Ascends ; and seated near, on a green height. 
The valley's central knoll, I feel the power 
And beauty of the prospect—from the flower 
Whose novelty attracts me, as it peeps 
Above the herbage, to yon shelves that lower 
In anger still-i^threatening the death he sleeps ; 
Whom erst they hurled, both horse and rider, down 
their steeps. 

' Bot soon the alpine vista, lengthening on. 
Disturbs me, by its grandeur, from my seat. 
What wondrous regions do I gaze upon ? 
Rocks striding up the hills-— where not the fleet 
High-bounding goat, nor coney's nimbler feet 
Might venture ; opposite, a rude display 
Of piles romantic, such as erst did greet 
Perchance some Paladin at break of day ; 
Dark ivy-mantled towers, and spires and turrets grey* 

' How fair the limpid Dove ! whose waving line 
Gives life and freshness to each sloping mound. 
There, to the bee, her bank's wild eglantine 
Shows ito sweet rose reflected j floret-crowned. 
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Her {daiits diAue their eee-green tresaee round ; 
With staxTj water-breaks, her surfaoe gleams -, 
And far above, by shadows part embrowned, 
Part bathed in golden light of orient beams, 
A wilderness of wood looks down upon her streanuu 

* Here flonrisbes the thorn — her milk-white bloom 
Now changed for summer's garb ; light oziers swing. 
Dipping their flexile wands ; the furse and broom 
Vie with their locks, as on the steeps thej cUng; 
And soft the blossom-showers descend, to bring. 
Ere long their forest berries ^lossj red. 
From hoary crags, the yew his dark-green wing 
Expands untired ; and every leaf that fled 
From winter's wrath is here again in joyance spread/ 

The author of the poem from which these very pretty 
stanzas hare been taken is a Mr. Edwards, who, 
while drinking out of the Derbyshire Helicon himself, 
is in the habit of dispensing to others a more vulgar 
and perhaps more palatable liquid, in a well-ordered 
gin-shop in Derby. It augurs well for the march of 
mtellect when provincial traders begin to woo the 
Muses; for though the poet's notes may not be al- 
ways negotiable, they cannot foil to be admitted as 
evidence of the diffusion of literary taste. 

Mr. Edwards is not the only living poet that Derby 
can boast ; a Mr. Noble is the author of some fugitive 
pieces of great value, and the Dove has inspired a 
hundred odiers to sing of its Naiades and its beauties. 
It was here that honest old Izaak Walton, and his 
* affectionate son and servant, Charles Cotton,' used 
to beguile the time, and cheat the trout, with lines of 
verse and hair; it was in this sweet spot that they 
mused and fished ; alternately watching their ideas, 
and their ground-lMUts ; preparing songs for posterity, 
and food for supper ; and he who has read the one, 
and loves the othor, and does not feel more happy, and 
feed more heartily, after a visit to the Dove, deserves 
to be lampooned in an epigram, and choked by a fish 
bone. Fishing, however, is iiow the recreation of the 
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ploughman and the smith ; and gentlemen at^ not 
often seen in «nch vulgar offices. . The gwus of your 
genuine angler is fast becoming extinct ; the species 
are a bastard set ; the blood of Walton is contami- 
nated i and» alas ! we ' ne'er shall look upon his like 
again !' 

Dove is mm; a sacred water-; a holj stream in which 
no unhallowed horse-hair may be immersed! Who 
would not give his ears to fish where father Izaak 
fished? yet he who ventuxed, might lose head as well 
as ears ; for boards at each end of the stream assert 
that ' these tDoteri are preserved /* Genius of worms 
and minnows ! preserve me from such a taste ! The 
waters of the Dove to be associated with green goose- 
berries, and raspberry jam, sugared apricots, and cur- 
rant jelly ! and made a preserved fish pond ! 

The sun had descended towards the west before «re 
could tear ouxaelves from the attractions of Dove-dale ; 
but we could not quit the neighbourhood of Ashbourn 
without geing on a literary pilgrimage to the Uttje 
lonely cottoge in which Mr. Moore wrote his ' XiSlla 
Rookh*' It has nothing, remarkable about it ; but its 
associations are .of a very pleasing kind. A lady 
pointed out to us the room in which the poet used to 
write, the window through which he used to look, a^d 
die shrubbery in which he used to walk while com- 
posing his poems and melodies. He was, it appeals, 
quite a peripatetic, his active spirit denying him re- 
pose, whilst his mental faculties were being exercised 
on some delightful subject of tenderness ur friendship. 

It was evening when we depar^d from the cottage ; 
but we did not oonsider it late : we thought the day 
had disappeared too soon, and, as the coach drove to- 
wards Derby, I could not help * casting many a long- 
ing, lingering look belund.' 

LaucUm, S^U 18^9. M. B, 
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FORGET Mfi NOT. 
IXTKITTEN IN AN ALBVM. 



^'IC' 



aliDg langaage I unto roe 
flow much thy words impart. 
Moat justly mav they claim to be 

The motto of the heart. 
Tlioae fondert feelingt, siill the aame, 

Whate*er in eanhly lot. 
Prefer alike this touching claim, 
And say * forget me not/ 

Bar/M^i Poetic rigib. 

Whsn Flon first begins her genial reign« 
And Nstoie's freed from winter's icy chain. 
The ground, refreshed by April's sunnj showers, 
Kepays the loan with twice ten thousand flowers. 
When hills are gilded by the setting sun, 
And all the business of the day is done, 
I lore to wander o'er the .spacious fields. 
And yiew astonished all that Nature yields : 
Where'er I turn, my e^es embrace a scene. 
Clad in fair Nature s livery of green ; 
11)0 flowers' bright tints a thousand sweets exhale. 
Which emulate Arabia's spic^ gale : 
The landscape's beauties, while they please the sights 
Should fill our hearts with wonder and delight. 
Raise the rapt soul, with faith's unclouded eye. 
To Nature's God, enthroned abore the sky. 
With awe behold him, and adoring bow 
To the Creator of the earth below. 

Whilst some admire the gay parterre, which glows 
With the bright tulip and the fragrant rose. 
The works of Nature in her simplest guise 
Convey more pleasure to my wond'ring eyes ; 
See, at the foot of yonder spreading oak. 
Which ne'er has felt the sounding axe's stroke. 
Low on the ground, with weeds and grass o'erspread, 
A modest flow'ret hangs her lowly head ; 
Concealed from inadvertent eyes, I ween. 
For < many a flower is bom to blush unseen :* 
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< What is tbj name, fair flower, that lov'st to dwell 
At the oak's foot, in Nature's simplest dell. 
Almost concealed, by grass, from humani eyosV 
' Forget me not/ the modest flower replies. 

* What's in a name V the Bard of Avon sung. 
Whilst Nature dwelt enraptured on his tongue , 
But yet sometimes a name invokes a spell. 
Which can subdue or raise the passions' swell ; 
Thus, simple flower, thy name has power to raise 
Mem'ry's fair scenes, the deeds of other days. 

Near yon tall vessel, in the port confined, 
Whose flowing canvass flutters in the wind, 
I see two friends with mutual warmth embraced. 
Ere one embarks upon the watery waste. 
Tears choke their utterance, whilst they closely clung, 
A language too expressive for the tongue. 

* Oh 1 when shall we behold each other's face V 
Says one, still clinging to the last embrace : 
The traveller cries — * Perhaps we meet no more, 
Save in that world where sorrow's tears are o'er. 
Then in each distant, unfrequented spot. 
Think of thy country and forget me not.' 

When the brave soldier, clad in warlike arms, 
Embarks to join in raging war's alarms. 
His weeping friends in vain entreat his stay,. 
But honour calls— he dares not disobey. 

* Bestow,' he cries, * whilst seated in your cot. 
One thought on me, and oh ! forget me not.' 

But, oh t can colours paint or words impart 
The mournful scene, when youthful lovers part ; 
The noble courser, whose uplifted bead 
Disdains the ground on which his footsteps tread, 
Snuffs up the wind, impatient of delay, 
And chides his master for his lengthened stay, 
Whose soul, enraptured with his fair one's charins, 
Thinks not of time whilst clasped within her arms ; 
She plucks a flower from yonder grassy plot,. 
* Keep it,' she cries, ♦ 'twill sdy— forget me not.' 
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As on the stone which heads our kindred's g^raTes, 
Their cherished names the chisers point engraves^ 
That those who iored them may, in future years. 
Read the rude lines and wet the stone with tears ; 
. So would I write, as on a marble tomb, 
A faint memorial for the years to come ; 
When friendship's partial eye these lines shall read, 
(Their author numbered with the silent dead,) 
They will, whatever be the reader's lot. 
Commissioned saj : ' Forget the writer not.* 
Halifax, August, 18ISS9. Guliblmos. 



THE OASIS OF THE DESERT.* 

A BRIGHT green spot where many blossoming flowers, 

. The eye with admiration gazes on. 

Twine their fair leaves into a thousand bowers ; 

And erystal foantains, sparkling in the sun. 
Combine their varied sweets, and blend their powers 

To cheer the traveller in die desert lone ; 
And, as he roams the barr«n wilderness, 
Give him a glimpse oijoy, that makes his troubles less. 
Such is religion in the gloomy time, 

When all "we fancied beautiful and brigfat> 
We jfind t6 be a wilderness of crime, 

A desert waste, without a ray of light.- 
Avd when tiie heart b^ care and woe is riven. 
Religion gives it rest, and wafts the soul to b«aven. 

K. 

* The writer frankly confenes that be ia indebted for the idea 
of thisaonnet to « The Mirage ' of Galielroas, which appeared in 
the September Number, and to whjch tlie present composition ia 
intended oa a companion. 



VROM THE PERSIAN. 
Oh parent's knee a naked, new- bom child— 
JVegping thtm satt'st, wbilsc all around thee tmiled ; 
So live that, sinking into death's long sleep, 
Cafan ikou may'st smile, whilst all areund thee weep* 

Hafxe. 
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CAROLINE DE LISLE. 

A TALB OP THE HEART. 

There ia in faithful woman's love, 
« Such pure devotedneas to one, 

That nothing can a rival prove. 

The tyrant panioa reigns alone. 
The hearts, the thoughts, the widiet too. 

The hopes, those cherub smiles of heaveo. 
Then may sie not expect also, 

Much in return where ai/ is given. 

It was in the month of July, 182— whatever year 
the reader pleases, that the library of Heatbdale rec- 
tory was occupied by two persons. The elder was a 
young man of six-and-twenty, on whose very ezpres- 
snre ooontenanoe, though then deeply shaded by sor- 
row, it was impossible to gKie without admiration*. 
His hand retained that of his companion, a young fe- 
male, whose face boasted that indefinable something, 
which no regularity of feature — ^no brilliancy of com- 
plexion — cotud have improved. Yet the lively anima- 
tion of her deep blue eye was tempered down into 
softness, and, indeed, into sorrow, as it turned upon 
her companion. 

They were two youthful lovers about to enter that 
terrible path of anxiew, that touchstone of sinoere af- 
feetion, separation. Edward Belgrave was going to 
join his regiment in London. Caroline de Lisle was 
to remain at home to moum-*to weep, thoogh not 
without hope, over his absence. 

' Your tears, dearest,' said the young soldier, whilst 
his own fell fast, ' insult my affection ; surely we have 
parted before, and met again ; why, why indulge this 
deep regret 1 Do you doubt my affection 1' 

'No, Belgrave,' replied Caroline, * believe me I do 
not. But when I consider you are about to be ex- 
posed to the temputioos of a dissipated metropolis, 
and a dangerous profession, can you be surprised if my 
hopes of happiness in you should be tnufed witn 
trembling? You will, you may,' added she, seeing a 
shade pass over bis eloquent countenance, ' yon may 
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meet with others, whose beauty, talent, or forimie, 
majr cause you to think less favourably of your village 
girl than 1 know yon do at present. I will pardon you, 
dear Edward, should this be the case— if from yourm 
self I learn there has been a change in your sentiments. 
But as you hope for happiness, treat me, I implore you, 
with honourable candour.' 

' Caroline,* replied Belgrave, earnestly, ' I am no 
stranger to many of the most exalted of your sex. 
Yet I can truly «ay, the affection I bear you can never 
be obliterated. Vour image is interwoven in my heart, 
and the temple must indeed be broken ere ue idol 
which it holds can be removed. I love you 'purely for 
yourself: will not this assurance satisfy youl' 

' It ought,' returned Caroline, smiling through her 
tears ; ' but I have a presentiment that it will be long 
ere we meet again — that both have to drink deeply or 
the cup of a£Biction. 

*Alasl 'tis hapless woman's &te. 

Her sad, too common, lot. 
To give her faith to be deceived. 

To die and be forgot ; 
Or, if she live, to feel the pain 
Nought but her pride would e'er sustain—' 

* Oh 1 hush these melancholy forebodings,' inter* 
rapted Belgrave, ' for be assured this can never be your 
ease. Courage, my dear girl ; consider, you are the 
betrothed bride of a soldier ; do not, then, give way to 
idle fears : you always told me you were proud of your 
military bounty-men, and that the martial music 
stirred up the patriot in your bosom.' 

' Ah, Belgrave,' returned Caroline, ' a woman who 
loves is but a poor patriot; but I will not indulge in 
fruitless sorrow. The time of your departure £aws 
veiy near : your favourite song before yon go.' 

' And this little tress, also,' he replied, as he severed 
one of her beautiful curls from her head. < This pre- 
cious curl, which was an instant ago a part of your- 
self—' 

. Caroline smiled ; and Belgrave led her to the harp, 
VOL. II. Oct. 1829. p 
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attd ihe iimg, with great tweetiMss tad feeling, the 
besatifiil melody, 'Go where glory waits thee.' 

The flong was just concluded, when the chaise drove 
to the door. Again and again Belgrave clasped to his 
^iDSom th« being he then so fondly loved. His tears 
feu on her cheeks* 

' May Ood bless and preserve you* my beloved girl l*^ 
he fel^rently ocelained^; 'for my sake be careful of 
yota predoas health, and believe, if sincere affectloa 
ean be found in man, you will jfnd me true.' 

For several months Caroline continued to receive 
the most afecticnate letters horn her lover; but at 
length the anxiety of her mind, caused by the severe 
illness of her only, and tenderiy beloved, brother, be* 
gaa to undermine her health, and but three days had 
he been committed to the-tomb, when she was seized 
with an mdispositiott to painful and alarming that her 
life was despaired of. Woman is not the creature of 
ee\t Though the presence of • Bdgrave would have 
proved a solace to the wounded bosom of Caroline, she 
knew it would be incompatible with his duty to leave 
town at that time ; and anxiously considering the 
wonted susceptibility of his feelings on her account, 
she forbore to inform him of her illness. She hoped a 
fow months would enable him to visit Heathdale, and 
she prayed her life might be protracted till his retnm. 
^ Daric, very dark, muit be those shades wbich cloud 
the hopes of youth. 

Suddenly Belgrtfve- ceased to correspond with her. 
She had answered hi» last affectionate letter with tiu» 
sincerity she deemed it to hate biien written with. 
Woman's prid^ and delicacy wovld not suffer her to 
complain to ham of his negtigettce* and three months 
•h^sedin tiiat'hope deferred,' which indeed 'maketh 
sick the heart.' At length the dismayed Caroline 
beard the bOTrible tale of her lover's depravity-^heard 
what at first she could scarcely believe — that be wa» 
the slave of vice. 

She could have borne any other calamity but the 
knowledge of his unworthinesa. Those who have 
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never been in «inuhT sitattions ORnnot ondentaiiul her 
feelings ; and thoie who have, need no harcowing d^. 
scription to remind theiy of -what tbef know too well. 

When Belgnrre first quitted Heathdale hie affection 
for his de&tined bride was de«oted» disinteiested, and 
sincere, and for mouths her letters were his consola* 
tions in absence ; bat the gaities of the proud metrojio- 
lis, joined to a rather dissolote profession, too soon in^ 
terested him. He 'was indaoed to visit those desCioy- 
ers of health and fortone— the gaaoing-houses. He 
lost— he became involved in debt : his early principles 
— his pride— revolted from this degradation : to drawn 
the whispers of his outraged conscience he phinged stiH 
deeper into dissipation, and became the dope of an in- 
famous woman. Despised, and much embarrassed in 
bis circumstances, he was compelled to sell his com- 
mission ; and, abandoned by his &lse friends,, he, in 
desperation, fled from England, and became a fugitive. 

That Belgrave was a weak young man was evident 
from his condoct ; bnt the mental monitor was still un- 
snbdued witliin him ; and if ever conscience made Uh 
hateful to any human being, Edward Belgrave was the 
man. ' Offences will come ; but woe to that man by 
-whom the offence cometb.* He felt the truth of that 
awful denunciation. The image of Caroline was still 
remembered : he had even attempted to write to her, 
but what could he say? Could he tell her he had 
ruined her happiness and his own ? Could he confess 
his crimes 1 Were they fit to meet the eyeof a woman 
whose striet principles be well knew? Could he in- 
fonn the being whose warm affections he possessed, 
that he had fallen into licentious and degrading rice? 
No ; he could not bear she should know from hims^ 
that he was so unworthy her regard. ' Never, Caro- 
tfoe,' he would exclaim, passionately, as he flung aside 
his pen, ' never shall yon know from me what I am ; 
'from another yon must learn this horrible tale. I only 
want your death, poor gentle girl, caused by my 
cruelty, and then the cop of my affliction will be full.' 
t9 
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Too selfish to humble himself to the wom&n who pos* 
sessed bis fondest esteem, he lei her still languish in 
dreadful anxiety respecting hi^ &te. 

At leng^ be returned to England, bankrupt alike in 
fortune, character, and peace. One of his former 
friends presented him with a commission in a regiment 
about to sail for India. This friend was in Bath, and 
there Belgraye joined him. 

He had only been two days in Bath when he was 
requested to accompany the family to the theatre, to 
see an opera written by a nephew of Colonel Aubr^'s. 
The wretched will fly from scene to scene, hoping, 
'though vainly, to forget.' That evening Belgrave 
had begun a letter to Caroline, in which be informed 
her of his prospects -^of his crimes^— andof his repent- 
ance. ' If,' he continued, ' I succeed in my under- 
taking, I will once moie venture to see yon : I will 
ask you to forgive the wretch who in interrupting your 
happiness has ruined his own, but I will not meet you 
now, lest I be tempted to demand more than pardon ; 
and thoueh you have found me to be infamous and sel- 
fish, I will not ask you again to bind yourself to me. 
Caroline, if you marry, may you be happy — ' 

Thus far had be written when he was called from his 
agonizing task : he had rather have remained at home 
to finish it. But Belgrave never could withstand so- 
licitation, and he accompanied Colonel Aubrey to the 
theatre. The opera interested him, and he confined 
his whole attention to the stage, till his friend desired, 
him to notice a youcg lady whose transcendent beauty 
attracted the admiration of the whole house. He did ; 
and allowed the full superiority of her charms, when 
in turning away his eyes they fell on an adjacent box. 
He started: he beheld Caroline de Lisle; bat how 
altered ! The bland and joyous expression of that 
once blooming countenance was vanished. She was 
much thinner, and that air of deep abstraction so evi- 
dent gave proof all was not inward peace. 

• And this is my work/ he mentally exclaimed ; * I 
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liave done this : fiend, fiend that I am ! But thank 
Heaven she will not Inow me : my change of dress 
will prevent that mortification.' 

At that moment Caroline turned to address her com- 
panion : she smiled ; and then she looked more like 
the Caroline he had seen at Heathdale ; but the eva- 
nescent emotion was only lip deep, and it passed over 
her conntenance like a moonbeam over the snow. 
Carelessly she glanced round the house, when she met 
the full gaze of Belgrave. No -change of dress could 
disguise mm. He looked thin and pale; but still it 
was the drchangel ruined. The beautiful features re- 
mained, though their bloom was lost. For a moment 
the deepest blush of indignation dyed her cheeks; but 
that faded, and she became deadly pale. She turned 
Bwaj her head, and when she again met the eyes of 
her lover the calm composure of her countenapce was 
-restored; yet the nervous convulsion of the lip be- 
trayed the struggle of her soul. Belgrave could bear 
no more. He started up, and rushed from the house ; 
and having reached his lodgings, he flung himself on a 
sofa and gave way to a flood of bitter and agonizing 
tears. At length he became more composed, and, hear- 
ing approaching footsteps, he drew the canoes towards 
liim, and snatched up a book which lay on the table by 
him : it was a volume which^ had Belgrave studied 
qnore deeply, he would have found a chart tiirough 
those pal^B where he had shipwrecked honour, virtue, 
-and every Christian principle. His eye fell on those 
remarkabie words : < I will arise and go to mv father, 
and will say unto him, father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sigbt-^' 

< Yes,' he exclaimed, ' I win goto^my fa^er ; I will 
ask him to forgive the transgfeasions of a penitent y I 
will implore him to giv« me his divme assistance; and 
4f a being of unspotted purity can pardon me, Caroline 
surely will.' 

The footsteps had passed. Belgrave located his 
door ; and for the first time for many months be bowed 
p3 
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his knee in linoerity. He then fimshed his letter to 
MiM de lisle ; and tiie next morning he saw her. 

Caroline wept bitterlr ; but ' she loved and she for- 
ggre him/ She conid never be happy without him ; 
she might be ao with him. A dangeroaa experiment in 
many caaea, certainly : she was aware of this, yet she 
married, accompanied him to India, and was happy. 

Hadcney, 18S9. 

THB DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Thou hast not fallen by the sword of the mishlyy neither was 
thy blood on ihe spear of the brave. OsUan. 

TwAs eve ! now hushed the clashing helmet's sonnd. 

With all the clang and din of dubious war ; 
No more triumphant, o*er the embattled ground. 

The coursers galloped with the rattling car ; 
AU — all in solemn silence reigned around. 

Safe now and then some iron portal's jar. 
Or when the wind, with hoarse and sullen roar. 
Drove wave on wave on dark E^ptirates' shore. 
The Grecian chiefii, assembled round their lord. 

In noisy rerels passed the dreary night. 
The bossy helmet, brazen shield, uid sword. 

No longer warned them to the bloody fight ; 
Here Alexander, god-like, is adored. 

And all his deeds of grandeur brought to lights 
How Belns* temple from the ground would rise» 
And dip once more its siunmit in the skies. 
With constant shoots the Persian courts resound. 

So loud that heaven re-echoed with the noise. 
No grief or sorrow fills with awe profbnnd. 

Or stops the banquet of increasing joys ; 
In sparkling wine the numerous chiefe were drowned. 

And each with pride despised his country's laws. 
Save great Perdiccas, who, that awful night. 
In silence drear beheld the dismal sight. 
Now Alexander revelled more and more, 

Tboogbtlcss of what he formerly had done 
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When in the self-same fit, in coldest gore, 

He slew Parmenis and his valiant son, > 
With noblest Clitus ; years could not restore 

The fountain source of all the battles won, 
When gallant Memnon Persia's armies led, 
And dauntless sought the battle's gory bed. 
Still louder rose theii shouts of joy elate. 

As ebon night encompassed earth and main. 
Some here and there with haughty pride relate 

Their mighty exploits on the embattled plain ; 
Here Alexander, mindless of his fate. 

His chieftains eyed with looks of proud disdain. 
When on a sudden, with a thund'ring sound. 
The warrior tumbled senseless on the ground. 
Then terror spread, and anguish screamed affright, 

Whilst shouts resounded through the ancient hall ; 
What dismal deeds were done that awful night ! 

What murderer's bosom would not they appal ! 
Whole thousands, sickeniog at the dreadful Aieht, 

With deepest sighs the common grief condole, 
As when Troy's matrons saw their children slain, 
And slaughtered myriads soattered o'er the plain. 
Now on his bed the immortal hero lies. 

And all his courtiers stand in silence round. 
With frightful groans, and sad heart-rendiug sighs. 

In every part, the Persian coorts resound ; 
Through the proud city dismal murmurs rise^ 

And sad afflictions every where abound. 
For him who from Mygdonia's* city came. 
In search of honours, and a deathless fame. 
Still night rolled on, and darkness spread its frown, 

Like awful death, o'er Ether's concave wide ; 
The envious chiefs around their lord sat down. 

And saw Perdic^s o'er his ring preside ; 
Being asked to whom he left his kingly crown, 

* Unto the worthiest of my friends,* he cried ; 
When, with one look, and smiling brow. 
His soul departed to the shades below. 

EUand* Johannes S. 

* The ancient name of Macedonia. 
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MONTESQUIEU AND THK ROATMAN 
A YOUNG man, whose name was Roberts, posted 
bimself at the ferry of Marseilles, till some ouo should 
enter his boat, that he might carry, him over. A per- 
son presently came ; but, as Koberts had not the air of 
a boatman, was going again, saying, since the boatman 
was not there, he would find anotlier. * I am the boat- 
man/ said Roberts, ♦ where do you wish to go t' • I 
would be rowed round the harbour,' said the passenger, 

• to enjoy the fresh air of this fine evening ; but you 
have neither the manners, nor the air of a mariner.' 

* I am not a mariner,* replied Roberts, * and only em- 
ploy my time this way on Sundays and holidays, to get 
money.' * What, are you avaricious at your age V 
' Ah, sir/ said Roberts, ' if you knew my reason for 
thus employing myself, you would not suspect me of so 
mean a vice.* * Well, row me where I have desired, 
and be so good as to tell your reasons.' 

* I have only one, but that is a dreadful one ;— my 
father is in slavery.' 

* In slavery V 

* Yes, sir ; he was a broker in Mars^Ues, and, with 
the money which he and my mother, who is a milliner, 
had in many years been able to save, he purchased a 
part in a vessel that traded to Sm^a. His desire to 
enrich and make his children and his family happy, was 
so strong that he would go in the ship himself, to dis- 
pose of his property to the best advantage ; they were 
met and attacked by a cormiir, and my father, among 
the rest, was cairieid a fdave to Tetuan. His ransom is 
a thousand crowns ; but, as he had exhausted almost his 
whole wealth in that unfortunate adventure, we are 
very far from possessing such a sum. My mother and 
my sisters work day and night, and I do the same ; I 
am an apprentice to a jeweller, and I endeavour, as yon 
see, to profit likewise by the Sundays and holidays, 
when my master's shop is shut. I intended to have 
gone and freed my father, by exchanging myself for 
him^ and was just abput putting my project in execu- 
tion, when my mother, coming to the knowledge ef it, 
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assured me that it was impracticable and dangeroos, 
and forbad all the Levant captains to take me on 
board/ ^ 

* And do you ever receive news of yoor father 1 Do 
you know who is his master at Tetuan, and what treat* 
ment he meets with V . 

* His master is intendantof the king's gardens ; he is 
treated with humanity, and his labour is not beyond his 
strength, as he writes. But, alas ! where are the com- 
forts he used to find in the society of his dear wife and 
three beloved children V 

' What name does he go by at Tetuan Y 

' His name is Roberts ; he has never changed bis 
name, for he has no reason to be ashamed of it.' 

' Roberts ; and his master is intendant on the king's 
gardens V 

•Yes, sir.' 

' I am affected by your misfortune, and I find your 
sentiments so noble and so virtuous, that I think 1 dare 
predict a happier fate to you hereafter ; and, I assure 
you, I wish you all the happiness you deserve. At 
present, I am a little thoughtful, and I hope you will 
not think me proud, because I am inclined to be silent : 
I would net be thought proud to such men as you.' 

When it was dark the passenger desired to be rowed 
to the shore, and as he stepped out of the boat he threw 
a purse into it, and ran off with precipitation. The 
purse contained eight double Louis d'ors, and ten 
crowns in silver. This generosity made the most lively 
impression upon Roberts, and it was with grief he be- 
held him run from him so swiftly, without . stayiog to 
receive his thanks. Encouraged by this assistance, the 
virtuous family of the Roberts redoubled their efforts to 
relieve their common parent, and. almost denied them- 
selves sufficiency of the most ordinary food. Six weeks 
after, as the mother and two daughters were sat at din- 
ner over a few chesnuts, bread, and water, they saw 
Roberts, the father, enter. Imagine their joy, their 
transports, their astonishment! The good old man 
threw himself into their arms, and thanked and kissed 
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them ten thouBand times for the fifty goiiieas which he 
had received after the pnicbase of his freedom for the 
pa}rment of his passage in the vessel, for the clothes 
they had sent him, and for ail the exactness and care 
they had taken in every thing, that related to his re- 
lease, and safe return ; he knew net how to repay so 
much zeal, so much love. The mother and the daugh- 
ters listened, and looked with immoveable surprise at 
each other ; at last the mother broke silence. Her son 
had dooe it all, she said, though she knew not by what 
means ; and related how, from the first moment of his 
slavery, that young Roberts would, had she not pre- 
vented him, have gone and taken his father's place ; how 
the family had actually in the house above five hundred 
crowns towards his ransom, which had most of it been 
earned by the labours of young Roberts. 

The father, on hearing this account, was instautly 
seized with a most paintul suspicion that his son had 
taken some dishonest method to release him ; he could 
no way else account for it; he sent for his son. ' Un- 
liappy young man,' said he, < what hast thou done ; 
would'st thou have me owe my deliverance to crimes 
and dishonour 1 Thou would not have kept thypro- 
ceediogs from thy mother, bad they been upright. I 
tremble to think that so virtuous an affection as paren- 
tal love should render thee guilty.' 

* Be calm, my father,' answered the young man, 
' your son, 1 hope, is not unworthy of you, nor is he 
happy enough to have procured your delireranoe, and 
toprdve how dear to him his father is. No, it is not 1 ; 
it IS, it must be our generous benefactor, whom I met 
in my boat ; he, my mother, who gave us his purse. 
I will search through the world but I will find him ; he 
shall come an4 see the happiness he i^ the author of.' 

lie then told his father the anecdote before related. 
The elder Roberts, having so good a foundation to begin 
again, soon became rich enough to be at ease, and settle 
his children to his satisfaction ; while the younger made 
every possible effort to discover their benefactor. Alter 
two yeaw of fruitless search, he at last met him walking 
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alone on the beach at Marseilles. He flew to throw 
himself at his feet, but his sensations were so strong he 
fainted. The stranger ga^e him every assistance; and 
a crowd of people presently gathered roand them. As 
soon as Roberts came to himself, he began to thank him, 
to call him the saviour of his iamily, and to beg of him 
to oome and see the happiness of which he was the 
author, and receive the blessings of those whom he 
had greatly blessed. The stranger, however, pretended 
not to nnderstand him, and, the multitude becoming 
great hy their contention, found an opportunity of mix- 
iag wiUi them, and escaping from the importunities of 
Bobertsv 

He wm never seen. or heard of afterwards by his 
fipratefnl debtors; and yet the story was so extra- 
ordinary, that it soon made its way through France. 
He was not, however, known till after his death, by his 
papers, when the great and immortal Montesquieu was 
found to be the person. The note for 7,500 livres was 
found, and Mr. Mayne, banker of Cadiz, said he had 
iieceived it of Montesquieu, for the relief of a slave at 
Tetnan, of the name of Roberts ; and it was known that 
Montesquieu used to visit his sister. Madam D'Heri- 
conrt, who was married and lived at Marseilles. 



CANZONET. — (for MUSIC.) 
Comb with me ! 
.. And o'er the flo^'rs whose blue eyes shine 
Beneath the clusters of our vine. 
Our silent steps shall be* 
Come with me 1 
Whore waves in rainbow light are gleaming. 
And music from sweet thrushes streaming. 
Around our haunted tree. 
Come with me ! 
And o^er the sunny fields we'll roam ; 
For aught of earth shall be my home. 
When I'm with thee ! 

R. AvauiTiNB. 
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aare enough for 'em they did see it, an that wxd a Tin< 
geance, ma bouhel (my boy). Bat be aiay, agragal, 
aa, in the moment, I'll tell you how it came to pass, 
every word of it : that I will! 

* In them times there was a powerful, great man, 
well known all the country over as the mightj 
Fin Mac Coal : an he used to travel from one ind of 
Ireland to t'other, divarting himself, an carrying the 
day, wherever he went. A fine, brave bouhel he was, 
as ever you laid your two looking eyes upon. Now it 
happened, as luck would have it, that, being upon his 
travels, he came down to these parts, hei«, at the iden- 
tical time that the King of Munsther was houlding a 
great dispute about his daughther. An the way was, 
that he wouldn't gire her in marriage hot to such as 
could leap across a river that was in the middle of the 
mountains. Every blessed day of the jrear people 
were coming to ax her in marriage, an as many of 'em 
as thried the leap, ever an always were dashed to atoms 
agin the rocks below, 'twas sich a murdheren leap, in- 
tirely. Now, this was enough to daunt the bouldest 
among 'em, but so sthruck with the nate, purty crathur 
they used to be, when they seen of her, that they'd 
venture at any rate ; an ding the one of 'urn would 
think of the danger till 'twas a fuU hour too late. An 
plased though the King of Munsther was, as 'twouldn't 
be wishing to him for fire pouhds, oych, or for a dale 
more nor that too, that any of 'em would have his 
daughther, he was so mortal loving and fond of her. 
Howsomever, it happened, as I was saying, that Mr. 
Mac Coul took the fageary of walking down to these 
parts, in them times, when they were houlding the 
coort near Turk mountain. An the poor boy, when he 
comes to know what all the murdheren was about, 
thinks wid himself: " Faiz, Fin Mao Coul, 'tis a thing 
the like of which would be the making of you ; an who 
knows, but if ytm war to make the trial, the great God 
would give you the stringth to conquer?" 

' Wid that, agragal, he got a peep at the dear young 
lady herself; an gure enough, 'twas then that he was 
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in^d to be at it. For a purtier crathar he'd never seen 
in all bis travels, an tbat was saying a dale for Fin Mac 
Coul. Tbe beautiful sbiev eyes, that shone like black? 
berries ; an the black raven locks, an all, that 'twas 
vorth a mile of ground to be seeing of her. By and 
by, Fin stbrips to the very s|Lin, as well became him, a 
sthrapping, clever boy, as he ivas ; an widput more 
ado, up be walks to the king, an making as nate a bow 
iui any dancing masther of 'em all, or, for all the 
world, as if he was at coort all the dear days of his life, 
he up and says : 

* •* Flaae your majesty," says he, " an if *tis athing 
that wouldn't be no ways angren to your majesty,"* 
says he, "but I'd makeboald to take that bit of a leap, 
your majesty," says he, "for the sake of that puity 
crathur, yandher," says he, "an that she is erery 
rope's length of her," says he. 

' On hearing this, tbe king puts his two eyes upon 
bim, an afther looking well at him for a time, being 
fute enough, be sees that he was a brave, clever bou- 
hel, an come of dacent people, like enough : an so be 
says — 

* " I'm not paitic'larly agin you making the thrial,'-' 
bis majesty, says he, " but have a care, my Uouheleea, 
what 'tis you're doing/' 

* Wid tbatj sir. Fin makes a bow to the young lady^ 
tai perplexed an bothered she was wid 'em all; so 
tbat, in her own mind, she was praying heartily for 
Fin's success, as 'tw^e. Fin, my dear, flings his 
equbeen, (hat,) if 'twas caubeens ac all tbat they wore 
in them days, a one side ; ties a sort of a mgaun (rope) 
of a handkerchief round his waist, pulls up his breeches^ 
an makes a run at the leap. JVIany were the bettings 
they had going on among the coortiers, an they thi|ik- 
ing in their hearts widiu, that 'twas all over wid poor 
Fin Mac Coul. But Fin had a mighty brave heart of 
his own : an be was no sich fool ather, as they tuck 
him for, 

* " By my sowkins !" says one, as he saw him pre^ 
paring tor the work, " but he's a clever make of a mta^. 
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an 'twould be no ways wondheren," says he, ** if he 
tuk the shine out of her leddysbip, aftherall/' says h«(. 

^"Tlieduoull man," says another, says he, "but 
you're right, an Tin moral sartain," says he, " that 
sich a fine ]ad will have the since," says he, "not to 
knock his head agen the ould sinners of rocks below," 
says he. 

' In the mane time, sir. Fin Mac Coul takes his run, 
an before they knew where he was, high and dhry he 
stood on the side opposite 'em, with the great sthrame 
screeching between 'em, an the ugly rocks grinning, 
ready to ate him up alive. When the king an the peo- 
ple sees how 'twas wid him* they set up a great ulia- 
.bulloo of a shout ; an you'd think they'd niver have an 
ind of it, the woices an the echoes had sich fun wid 
one another, sending the sound backwards and for- 
wards, at no rate. The king, seeing that 'twas to no 
purpose to make any mouds about the business, puts 
the best face he can upon it, an in a short time has Fin 
buckled (i. e. married) to his daughther. " An och ! 

my dear Masther , agragal," apostrophized my 

story-teller, ** that I had the fiu^lish to inscribe her 
to yon, fairer nor the moon, wid lips as red as blood, 
an as well-spoken and genteel a young woman, for a 
king's daughther, as if she'd had the edication myself 
had. For, as I'm tould, in them hathen times, not a 
Christian sowl amongst 'em knew B from a bull's foot, 
nor even how to read the prayer book ! 

' Well, to be sure, if there wasn't faisting galore on 
the night of the wedding, there never was. An 'twas 
they that had the fun, and the roysthering, an the 
music, an the dancing, an all sorts of things. Musha 
that I wasn't there ; the teeth are wathering wid me'' 
but to think of it. However, it happened that whiie 
they were all taking their pleasure, a girl stepped out 
to the well, that was in within the heart of the town, 
to bring some wather. Now there was a big stone 
down a- top of this well, covering it up always at 
night, because there was a prophecy, that if 'twas left 
uncovered a single night, the whole city would be 
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swallowed up aa dhrowned. An there used to be a 
senthrej always guarding it, for fear of accidents, you 
Icnow. Bat this night it happened, that they forgot 
to put the senthrey ; and the girl, in her dirty hurry, 
forgets also to put the stone upon it agen, after dhraw- 
ing the wather. Mille-a-murther ! 'twae a thousand 
pities. The dirty stump ! What tanthrums she must 
hare had in her head, to be losing it this way, out an 
out. If I was her misthress, 'tis I that would pay her 
well ! But no matther. The whole town went to bed, 
as usual^ fataigued afther the exertions* of the day , an 
when the time for awaking in the morning came, not 
a bit of the city was there, bnt the great lake swim- 
ming about, as if not knowing what to do wid itself. 
An this was the way, sir, that the Lakes of Killarney 
came to be where they are ; an many's the tale that's 
tould of these same lakes ; an no wondher, wid the 
city an all the dhrowned people buried at 'the bottom. 
I know several, sir, whoVe seen the ste^les an things 
of a clear day ; but I never have myself, yet^ L. 



HAMP8TSAD HEATH. 
Tarn goddess Hyg^ia, who loves the wild heath. 
The charming blue sky^ and the flowers beneath. 
Thus sends to the lovers of oak, air, and elm, 
(Who from the invaders protected her reahn) 
Her very best thanks. For to her a vast hall, 
A castle, a tower, is nothing at all: 
AH orders appear to the goddess most horrid, 
Corinthian, Ionic, or Gothic, that's florid. 
She cares not for those ; the sweet nightingale's song, 
When by the cool zephyr its wafted along. 
Is heard through the walls of a cottage the best. 
Where lovely Hyg^a doth commonly rest. 
And then in the mom to her heath she'll repair. 
To partake of the skylark and butterfly's fare. 
The pure air to breathe, and the flowers to admire. 
No one in a city has pleasures that's higher. 
Fray what would she do the harsh trowel to hear '! 
The birds leafy bowers would soon disappear, 
q3 
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And poverty's look, in the newly raised walls — 
Its form in the old ones the goddess appals. 
A poor-house would rise, and the wretobed be sent. 
That Death mayn't be stopped when on mischief he's 

bent; 
For sportsmen must be the more certain of hitting. 
When game in a very small compass they're getting : 
Then Vice among houses his face would be showing. 
Though police and watchmen were ever so knowing. 
Huge chains would be clanking, where dungeons were 

made, 
Tfie murderer convulsed, at his dream there'd be laid. 
And trembling, sad, debtors of daylight afraid ! 
Wich taste, such as hers, the young goddess may well 
I'hank those who've a fancy for mountain and deti ; 
The heath, once enclosed, to its beauties adieu, 
The mossy, green hillock would vanish from view. 
And this does she add ; all her friends she invites. 
If weary should they be of London's rare sights. 
To see a fine view of that city, the best 
From Hampstead, and gratified must be ench guest. 
The gout to come walking by Highgate's advised. 
Who'll soon have the strength which he ought to have 

prized; 
For botanists there is a banquet of flowers ; 
For artists, its known, there's amusement for hours ; 
The poets may scribble tlie epic, or lyric ; 
For lungs that are weak there's a feast, aunospheric. 

A rose is her badge, and the goddess imprints 
On cheeks of young ladies its loveliest tints ; 
So pa and mamma, they can surely believe 
When told, ' been to Hampstead,' can any deceive ? 

Now, parents and guardians, the young and the old. 
That health is a blessing you need not be told ; 
If ye dan^t know, just wait till the doctor, with pill. 
Shows terrible bottles, turn which way you will. 
You'll find out too late the kind goddess you've 

slighted. 
And ring for fleet horses, you'll still be benighted. 

Sarah Hooing« 
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TALES OF A GRANDFATHER.* 
It is always pleasant to see Wisdom stooping to the 
amusements of Infancy : the picture has something pri- 
meval in it ; and never fails to awaken pure and inno- 
cent associations. Charles the Fifth has been a fa- 
vourite of ours since we read of bis having converted 
himself into a hobby for one of his children ; bat we 
confess the gambols of Francis' great opponent are 
far less interesting than the literary playfulness of Sir 
Walter Scott and bis little grandson, lo the one case 
we see nothing but a full flow of animal spirits, but in 
the other we find instruction blended with amusement ; 
the overflowings of the heart awakening the intellectual 
faculties of the head— the most delightful wisdom in 
company with the most artless joyousness. 

Hume, it is said, recommended a lady to read his- 
tory as 8 very delightful species of romance, and Sir 
Walter seems to be of pretty much the same opinion : 
his novels have made the world acquainted with Scot- 
tish history, and the work before us introduces the 
same subject into the nursery, and certainly not in a 
less pleasing form. But though amusing, these stories 
are instructive : the facts of history are strictly adhered 
to, and the reflections are such as a wise and prudent 
grandfatlier would wish to impress upon the young 
mind of his grandson. The work even demands a 
higher attention than a child could be expected to be- 
stow on it ; and the topics are so judiciously selected 
that a knowledge of Scottish history is imperceptibly 
acquired, while the reader is thinking only of amuse- 
ment. The thread of events is preserved entire, from 
the earliest period to the union of Scotland with Eng- 
land ; and our artist has selected for illustration a pas- 
sage of fearful interest. The massacre of Glencoe 
must ever remain a stain upon the character of Wil- 
liam the Third, altl^ough, as Sir Walter observes, 'he 
probably was not aware of the full extent of the base- 

* Being Stories from the IliJory of Scotland. Edinburgh, lS^<i9. 
Cade Hand Co. 
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D€S8, treachery, and cruelty for v^hich bis commission 
was made a cover.' 

Govenmteot, being suspicious of the highland chiefs, 
issued, in August, 1691, a proclamation, requiring them 
to submit to the laws before January, 1692. The cfaielB 
eagerly complied with this retjuest, with the exception 
of the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 'This clan inha- 
bited a valley formed by the river Coe, which falls into 
Lochleven not far from the head of Loch-Etive. It is 
distinguished even in that wild country by the sub- 
limity of the mountains, rocks, and precipices, in 
which it lies buried. The minds of men are formed by 
their habitations. The MacDonalds of the Glen 
were not very numerous, seldom mustering above two 
hundred armed men ; but they \^eTe bold and daring 
to a proverb, confident in the st,rength of their country, 
and in the protection and support of their kindred 
tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Keppoch, Ardnamurchan, and others of that powerful 
name. They also lay near the possessions of the 
Campbells, to whom, owing to the predatbry habits to 
Which they were especially addicted, thw were very 
bad neighbours, so that blood had at different times 
been spilt between them.' 

Through obstinacy, the chief of the MacDonalds, 
called Maclan, fell into the snare laid for him by the 
Earl of Broadalbane and the Master of Stair, who 
wished, from motives of self-interest, that he would 
not submit * In a letter of the 3d of December, the 
secretary intimated that government was determined to 
destroy utterly some of the clans, in order to terrify 
the otners, and that he hoped that, by standing out 
and refusing to submit under the indemnity, the Mac- 
Donalds of Glencoe would fall into the net. This was 
a month before the time limited by the indenmity, so 
\oag did these bloody thoughts occupy the mind of this 
unprincipled statesman. 

' Ere the term o( mercy expired, however, Maclan's 
own appiehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated 
|o him the necessity of submitting to the same condi- 
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tions which others had embraced, and he went with 
his principal followers to take the oath of allegiance to 
King William. This was a very brief space before the 
1st of January, when, by the terms of the proclamation, 
the opportunity of claiming the indemnity was to ex- 
pire. Maclan was, therefore, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the Gnvemor of Fort William, to 
whom he tendered his oath of allegiance, had bo power 
to receive it, being a military, and not a civil officer. 
Colonel Hill, however, had sympathy with the distress 
and even tears of the old chieftain, and gave him a 
letter to Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, Sheriff of 
Argyleshire, requesting him to receive the " lostsheep," 
and administer the oath to him, that he might have the 
advantage of the indemnity, though so late in claim- 
ing it. 

' Maclan hastened from Fort William to Inverary, 
without even turning aside to his own house, though 
he passed within a mile of it. But the roads, always 
very bad, were now rendered almost impassable by a 
storm of snow ; so that, with all the haste which the 
unfortunate chieftain could exert, the fatal 1st of Ja- 
nuary was passed before he reached Inverary.' 

The sheriff did not hesitate to administer the oath, 
and the aged chief returned to his own house, where he 
continued to reside. * In the meantime, the vindictive 
secretary of state had procured orders from his sove- 
reign respecting the measures to be followed with such 
of the chiefs as should not have taken the oaths within 
the term prescribed. The first of these orders, dated 
11th of January, contained peremptory directions, for 
military execution, by fire and sword, against all who 
should not have made their submission within the time 
appointed. It was, however, provided, in order to 
avoid driving them to desperation, that there was still 
to remain a power of granting mercy to those clans, 
who, even after th^ time was passed, should still come 
in and submit themselves. Such were the -terms of 
the first royal warrant, in which Glencoe was not 
named. 
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* It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, that 
Glencoe would be sheltered mider this mitigation of 
the intended severities, since he had already come in 
and tendered his allegiance, without waiting for the 
menace of miUtary force. A second set ofinstructiouA 
were therefore made out on the 16th of January. 
These held out the same indulgence to other clans who 
should submit themselves at the very last hour, but 
they closed the gate of mercy against t^e devoted Mac- 
Ian, who had already done all that was required of 
others. The words are remarkable : — " As tor Mac- 
Jan of Glencoe, and that tribe, if they can he well dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the highlanders, it will be 
proper, for the vindication of public justice, to extir- 
pate that set of thieves.'' 

* You will remark the hypocritical clemency and 
real cruelty of these instructions, which profess a rea- 
diness to extend mercy to those who needed it not* 
(for all the other highlanders had submitted within th« 
limited time,) and deny it to Glencoe, the only maa 
who had not been able literally to comply with th# 
proclamation, though in all fair construction he had 
done what it required* ^ 

' Under what pretence or colouring Ki»g William'^ 
authority was obtained for such cruel instructions, it 
would foe in vain to inquire. The Sheriff of Argyle's 
letter had never been produced before the council ; and 
the certificate of Maclan's having taken the oath, wa« 
blotted out, and, in the Scottish phrase, deleted. It 
seems probable that the fact of that chiefs submission 
was altogether concealed from the king, and that h^ 
was held out in the light of a desperate and incorrigible 
leader of banditti, who was the main obstacle to the 
peace of the highlands ; but if we admit that William 
acted under such misrepresentations, deep blame wiU 
still attach to him for so rashly issuing orders of an 
import so dreadful. It is remarkirble Uiat these fatal 
instructions are both superscribed and subscribed by 
the king himself, whereas, in most state papers, the 
sovereign only superscribes, and they arc countersigned 
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by the secretary of state, who is answerable for their 
tenor ; a responsibility which Stair, on that occasion, 
was not probably ambitious of claiming. 

' The secretary's letters to the military officers, di* 
recting the mode of executing the king's orders, be- 
tray the deep and savage interest which he personally 
took in their tenor, and his desire that the bloody eze- 
cation should be as general as possible. He dwelt iti 
these letters upon the proper time and season for cut- 
ting off the devoted tribe. "The winter," he said, 
" is the only season in which the highlanders cannot 
elude us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle to 
the mountains. They cannot escape you ; for what 
human coostitution can then endure to be loog out of 
house ? This is the proper season to maul them, in 
the long dark nights." He could not suppress his joy 
that Glencoe had not come in within the term pre- 
scribed ; and expresses his hearty wishes that others 
had followed the same course. He assured the sol- 
diers that their powers should bd ample ; and he ex- 
acted from theiH proportional exertions. He entreated 
that the thieving tribe of Glencoe be rooted out in ear* 
nest ; and he was at pains to explain a phrase which 
is in itself terribly significant. He gave directions for 
securing every pass by which the victims could escape, 
and warned the soldiers that it were better to leave the 
thing unattempted, than fail to do it to purpose. " To 
plunder their lands, or drive off their cattle, would," 
say his letters, ** be only to render them desperate ; 
they must be all slaughtered, and the manner of execu- 
tion must be sure, secret, and effectual." 

'These instructions, such as have been rarely 
penned in a Christian country, were sent to CoIoneT 
Hill, the Governor of Fort William, who, greatly sur- 
prised and grieved at their tenor, endeavoured for 
some time to evade the execution of them. At lengthy 
obliged by his situation to render obedience to the 
king's commands, he tratismitted the orders to Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Hamilton, directing him to take four 
hundred men of a highland regimen^ belonging to^the 
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£orl of Argyle, and fulfil the royal mandate. Thus, to 
make what was intended yet worse, if '{possible, than it 
was in its whole tenor, the execution ofthis cmeltj 
• was committed to soldiers, who were not only the 
countrymen of the proscribed, but the near neighboars, 
and some of them the close connexions, of the Mac- 
Donalds of Glencoe. This is the more necessary to be 
remembered, because the massacre haa unjustly been 
said to have been committed by English troops. The 
coarse of the execution was as follows. 

* Before the end of January, a party of the Earl of 
Argyle's regiment, conomanded by Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon, approached Glencoe. Maclan*s sons 
went out to meet them with a body of men, to demand 
whether they came as friends or foes. The officer re- 
plied, that they came as friends, being sent to take 
up their quarters for a short time in Glencoe, in order 
to relieve the garrison of Fort William, 'which was 
crowded with soldiers. On this they were welcomed 
with all the hospitality which the chief and his follow- 
ers had the means of extending to them, and they re- 
sided for fifteen days amongst the unsuspecting Mac- 
Donalds, ia the exchange of every species of kindness 
and civility. That the laws of domestic affection 
might be violated at the same time with those of hu- 
manity and hospitality, you are to understand that 
Alaster MacDonald, one of the sons of Maclan, was 
married to a niece of Glenlyon, who commanded the 
party of soldiers. It appears, also, that the intended 
cruelty was to be exercised upon defenceless men ; for 
the MacDonalds, though afraid of no other ill treat- 
ment from their military guests, had supposed it pos- 
sible the soldiers might have a commission to disarm 
them, and therefore had sent their weapons to a dis- 
tance, where they might be out of reach of seizure. 

' Glenlyon's party had remained in Glencoe for four- 
teen or fifteen days, when he received orders from his 
commandinp; officer. Major Duncanson, expressed in a 
manner which shows him to have been the worthy 
agent of the cruel secretary. They were sent in con- 
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ibrmity with orders of the same date« trausmitted to 
Duncanson by Hamilton, directing that all the* Mac- 
Donalds, under seventy years of age, were to be cut 
off,- and that the government was not to be troubled with 
prisoneri. Duncanfton's orders to Glenlyon were as 
follows : 

' *' You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, 
and put all to the sword under seventy. You are to 
have especial care that the old fox and his cubs do on 
no account escape your hands; you are to secure 'all 
the avenues, that no man escape. This you are to put 
in execution at four in the morning precisely, and by 
that time, or very shortly after, I will strive to be at 
you with a stronger party. But if I do not come to 
you at four, you we not to tarry for me^ but fall on. 
This is by the king's special command, for the good 
and safety of the country, that these miscreants be cut 
off root aiid branch. See that this be put into execu- 
tion without fear or favour, else you may expect to be 
treated as not true to the king or government, nor a 
man fit to carry a commission in the king's service. 
Expecting that you will not fail in the fulfilling hereof, 
as you* love yourself, I subscribe these with my hand, 

RODBRT DVNCANSON." 

' This order was dated 12th of February, and ad- 
dressed, " For their majesties service, to Captain 
Kobert Campbell of Glenlyon." 

'This letter reached Glenlyon soon after it was 
written ; and he lost no time in carrying the dreadful 
mandate into execution. In the interval, be did not 
abstain from any of those acts of familiarity which had 
lulled asleep the suspicions of his victims. He took 
bis morning draught, as on every former day since he 
came to the Glen, at the house of Alaster MacDonald, 
JMacIan's second son, who was married to his (Glen- 
lyon'sy niece. He, and two of his officers named Lind- 
say, accepted an invitation to dinner from Mac Ian 
himself, for the following day, on which they had de- 
termined he should never see the sun rise. To com- 
plete the sum of treachery, Glenlyon played at cards in 

VOL. zi. Oct, 18S9. R 
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his own qnaiters, with the sods of MaelRo, John 
and Alaster» both of whom were also destined for 
sUaghter. 

' About four o'clock, in the morning of the 13th of 
Febmarj, the scene of blood began. A party, com- 
manded bj one of the Ldndsajs, came to Maolan'a 
house and knocked for admittance, which was at once 
given. Lindsay, one of the expected guests at the 
family meal of the day, commanded this party, who in- 
stantly shot Maclan dead by his own bedside, as he 
was in the act of dressing himself, and giving orders 
for refreshments to be provided for his fatal visitOTs. 
His aged wife was stripped by the savage soldiery, 
who, at the same time, drew off the gold rings from her 
fingers with their teeth. She died the next day, dis- 
tracted with grief, and the brutol treatment she had 
received. Several domestics and clansmen were killed 
at the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not been al- 
together so confident as their father of the peaoefol 
and friendly purpose of their guests. They observed, 
on the evemng preceding the massacre, that the senti- 
nels were doubled, and the maioguard strengthened. 
John* ths elder brother, had even heard the soldiers mut- 
tering amongst themselves, that they cared not about 
fighting the men of the Glen fairly, but did not like the 
nature of the service they were engaged in; while 
others consoled themselves with the military lo«c, 
that their officers must be answerable for the orders 
given, tha^ having no choice save to obey them. 
Alarmed with what had been thus observed and heard, 
,the young men hastened to Glenlyon's quarters, where 
they found that officer and his men preparing their 
arms. On questioning him about these^nspicious ap- 
pearances, Gleolyon accounted for them by a story, 
&at he was bound on an expedition against some of 
Glengarry's men ; and, alluding to the circumstance of 
their alliance, which made his own cruelty more de- 
testable, be added, " If any thing evil had been in- 
tended, would I not have told Alaster and my niece V* 
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* Re- assured by this communication, the young men 
retired to rest, but were speedily awakened by an old 
domestic, who called on the two brothers to rise and 
fly for their livos. ** Is it time for you," he said, " to 
be sleeping, when your father is murdered on his own 
hearth V Thus roused, they hurried out in great 
terror, and heard throughout the Glen, wherever there 
was a place of human habitation, the shouts of the 
mnrderers, the report of the muskets, the screams of 
the wounded, and the groans of the dying. By their 
perfect knowledge of the scarce accessible 61iffs 
amongst which they dwelt, they were enabled to es» 
cape observation, and fled to the £outhera access of 
the glen. 

< Meantime, the work of death proceeded with as 
little remorse as Stair himself could have desired. 
Even the slight mitigation of their orders respecting 
those above seventy years was disregarded by the sol- 
diery in their indiscriminate thirst for blood, and se- 
veral very aged and bedridden persons were slain 
amongst others. At the hamlet where Glenlyon had 
his own quarters, nine men, including his landlord, 
were bound and shot like felofis ; and one of them, 
MacDonald of Auchentriaten, had General HilVs 
passport in his pocket at the time. A fine lad of 
twenty had, by some glimpse of compassion on the 
part of the soldiers, been spared, when one Captain 
Drummond came up, and demanding why the orders, 
were transgressed in that particular, caused him in- 
stantly to be put to death. A boy, of five or six years 
old, clung to Glenlyon 's knees entreating for mercy, 
and offering to become his servant for life, if he would 
spare him. Glenlyon was moved ; but the same 
Drummond stabbed the child with his dirk, while hd 
was in this agony of supplication. 

At a place called Auchnaion, one Barber, a sergeant, 
with a party of soldiers, fired on a group of nine Mao- 
Donalds, as they were assembled round their morning 
fire , and killed four of them, 'i'he owner of the house, 
a brother of the slain Auchentriaten,* escaped unhurt, 
,r2 
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and expressed a wish to be put to death rather in the 
open air than within the house. " For your bread 
which I have eateu/' answered Barber, "I will grant 
the request." MacDonald was dragged to the door 
accordingly ; but he was an active man, and when the 
soldiers were presenting their firelocks to shoot him, 
he cast his plaid over their faces, and, taking advan- 
tage of the confusion, escaped up the glen. 

' The alarm being now general, many other persons, ■ 
male and female, attempted their escape in the same 
manner as the two sons of Maclan and the person last 
mentioned. Flying from their burning huts, and from 
their murderous visitors, the half-naked fugitives com- 
mitted themselves to a winter morning of darkness, 
snow, and storm, amidst a wilderness the most savage 
in the West Highlands, having a bloody death behind 
them, and before them tempest, famine, and desolation. 
Bewildered in the snow-wreaths, several sunk to rise 
no more. But the severities of the storm were tender 
mercies compared to the cruelty of their persecutors. 

The great fall of snow, which proved fatal to several 
of the fugitives, was the means of saving the renmant 
that escaped. Major Duncanson, agreeably to the plan 
expressed in his orders to Glenlyon, had not failed to 
put himself in motion with four hundred men, on the 
evening preceding the slaughter ; and had he reached 
the eastern passes ont of Glencoe by four in the morn- 
ing, as he calculated, he must have intercepted and de- 
stroyed all those who took that only way of escape 
from Glenlyon and his followers. But as this rein- 
forcement arrived so late as eleven in the forenoon, 
they found no MacDonald alive in Glencoe, save an 
old nmn of eighty, whom they slew ; and after burning 
such houses as were 3ret unconsumed, they collected 
the property of the tribe, consisting of twelve hun- 
dred head of cattle and horses, besides goats and sheep, 
and drove them off to the garrison. 

' Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre. The 
number of persons murdered was thirty-eight ; those 
who escaped might amount to a hundred and fifty. 
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males, who, with the women and children of the tribe, 
bad to flj more than twelve miles through rocks and 
wildernesses, ere they could reach any place of safety 
or shelter.* 

THB NAMR. 

And as we read ihe names unknowrn 

Of yoong and old to judgment gone, 

Tu meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and dying I Professor Wilson. 

.Hither with me, and gaze awhile 
On the solemn crowd, in yon dim aisle. 
Where a rosy child in the midst appears^ 
Shrinking back with unconscious tears ; 
At that holy font, in the face of heaven. 
The cross is signed, and the name is given ! 
Hark ! where the village school pour9 forth 
A motley tide, with their boisterous mirth ; 
Saving one, they are scattered and gone, 
He ponders still o'er his book alone ; 
What may so deeply his thoughts engage ? 
His own name writ on the title page. 
Behold ! where the tangled branches shade 
The vine-wreathed lattice of yonder maid. 
She listens to catch the whispered breath 
Of a manly youth, concealed beneath ; 
One word has kindled a mighty flame, 
Aod that magic sound — is her lover's name f 
Again— 'tis the pageant's final scene. 
Where weeping friends o'er the death-bed lean, 
A scroll in the sick man's hand is placed. 
But his name can now be scarcely traced ; 
Why on that parchment thus intent ? 
'Tis that dying man's last testament ! 
Now follow me ; yet softly tread. 
For our feet are wand'ring over the dead ; 
Put back the weeds from this sunken stone : 
Its sculptured letters are nearly gone ! 
Mark this ; thy course will be the same, 
And a mouldering stone record thy name, £. L J. 
r3 
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AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF DBAN SWIFT. 

Mr. Richardson, bookseller, of Derby, possesses 
some Tery carious letters written early in the reign of 
€reorge II. by a Mr. Wainwright, who was sabse- 
qaendy an Irish judge. One of these, addressed to 
a lady, we have great pleasure in lajring before our 
readers : — 

Madam, — Nothing ever went so hard with the Dean 
of St. Patrick's as an affair which lately happened. I 
will relate it as I hear from his friends. He tells it, 
and I had it from the other actor's own mouth. Ser- 
jeant Bettsworth is a lawyer of some business, a mem- 
ber of parliament, a man of fire and valour, a great 
talker, no ill speaker in the house, has a torrent of 
language and imagination, is always in buskins or upon 
a prancing horse, has a great deal of honour and a small 
estate. A satirical poem came out (I chuse to begin 
with the Serjeant's part first), and he went to the dean's 
house. Being told there he was gona to one Worral's 
in the neighbourhood, he followed him thither, was 
shown into a parlour where the dean was, alone. 

Sir, says the Serjeant (always keeping between the 
dean and the door), I am come to assert that superio- 
rity which you hare given me over you. as a gentleman 
and a Christian. 

D, Sir, I understand you facinus q\w$ inquinate 
aquat, you and I are much of a sort. 

B, No, sir, I tbank God we are not. I am your 
superior, for he that unprovoked puts it in another's 
power to punish or forgive, raises the injured person 
above him. Did you write the verses in this paper? 

D, I, sir, I never wrote your name or a letter of your 
name, as I know, in my life. Why do you say they 
are mine ? 

JB. For these plain reasons. A hundred people have 
them in thrar hands, and every one of them says they 
are yours. 

D. I deny them. 

B. So you did that atheistical book, the Tale of a 
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Tub; that scaDdalous poem, Cadenas and Vanessa, 
though the world was to believe your sweet self had 
made a conquest, and triumphed over a poor lady in 
her grave, she in love with a satyr I (leading him to 
the glass) look at the figure that could excite the pas- 
sion. So you did deny that inhospitable poem — (I have 
forgot the name) — and that filthy excrement of your 
brain, the Toilette ; and in a numberless other instances, 
like one of your own Yahoos, vou get into a tree, lie 
and perched iipon a bough, be&ul idl that come near 
you. 

D. Sir, I vow to God I don't know you. I never 
saw you. 

B. You lie. Bat did you say true, your case is the 
worse, and I take it upon that ; and as a man you nei- 
ther ever saw or knew, come for reparation, in as much 
as you have taken from me, as far as in you lies, repu- 
tation, dearer than life, from myself, and bread horn my 
family. 

D. A very pretty period this ! Is this a gentleman, 
an orator? (Worral was then come into the room). 
You durst not have used me thus, sir, were not my 
gown vour protection. 

B. You lie again. O that you were as you deserve, 
uncased, what a heap of bones should I have to pay 
for! 

D* You will wear out Christian patience. 

B. Out upon it. You a Christian, you have put 
yourself out of that community, out of your own order, 
out of the very society of the humkn race. Yours is 
the hand from which the javelin is delivered, that flies 
in the dark. You the lurking villain that stands in 
the thievish comer, to stab, rob, and destroy. You are 
he that scatters poison, arrows, and death, and says am 
I not in sport? Bat your Christian patience must be 
further tried. You're chafd, you begin to drip, what's 
an ounce of y&ur sweat worth now ? You say you are 
not the author of these verses 1 

D. I give you my word. 

B. Neither I nor you value it either as verbum sa- 
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cerdotia* or of an honest man. I mutt have more, it 
must be in writing under your hand. 

D. When I wrote some pamphlets in the queen's 
time, 1 asked two of the most eminent lawyers, I think 
Lord S<miers was one, what I should do. They ad- 
vised me never to own any thing, and I have followed 
that rule. Many paltry pieces are imputed to me 
every day, which I know nothing of, and I disown this. 

B. Tliia wont do. I must have more, ox by the 
eternal God— (feeliog in his pocket for a large sharp 
knife which he had brought with him) 

D. If I write you a letter to that purpose, will that 
do? 

B. Yes, yon promise ? 

D. I do. 

B, Then you have saved your ears. For as I hope 
to see the face of God at the resurrection, I would have 
out them both off, if you had owned this scurrility. As 
bad a lawyer as you take me to be, I have thus much 
knowledge, that tfie Coventry Act does not take place 
in this kingdom ; and as to any damages you might 
have recovered, I should have ventured them. But 
now the letter being always supposed the basis of oui 
alUance, I give you full leave to write against me in 
print. Set your name freely, do it once a week, adver- 
tise against me, and apon my honour, never yet for- 
feited, I will take no advantage of you at law, or by 
privili^e in parliament, but will answer you week by 
week, day by day, you upon my character, I upon 
yours ', take all the advantages of wit and spleen, I'll 
encounter you, with the materials your life and con- 
versation anbrd. 

So after an hour's imprisonment, B. half opened the 
door, the D. shot through, and made the best of his 
way to the deanery. 

This seems to me one of the most difficult circum- 
stances of the dean's life. He tells the storv short, 
leaving out all or most of the Serjeant's part —tie can't 
well bear any attack. He was used, upon such occa- 
sionb, where he was ruffled, to cry bears, hears, and 
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leave the room. That could not be done, he was in the 
paw of a rough, resolute , impetuous creature, who 
always will have his speech out, and speaks and acts 
in such a manner, that I must say, as (Eschines did of 
Demosthenes, what I have expressed of him is nothing, 
to what it would be if you heard him, himself, bellow- 
iug it with a fierce black aspect, a wig of coal, an action 
and gesture more than theatrical ; a profusion of sub-' 
limated expressions, and a jnemory retaining the most 
minute circumstances. Mr. Dodington knows him well. 

The promised letter is sent, and is to this effect. 

* Sir,— The rage and barbarity, with which you used 
me, upon a base and groundless suspicion of knowing 
my style, determine me to have no further correspond- 
ence with you. You will know whom this came from, 
without setting my name.' 

This letter is not in the dean's hand, but as it came 
yesterday, since the time the serjeant told the story, it 
so far verifies the truth of his relation. 

Dublin, Dec. 20th, 1733. J. WAiNwarcHT. 



THE emigrant's LAMENT. 

SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN" AT THE SWAN RIVBll 
SETTLEMENT. 

Yet the woods, the rocks, the streams, 
Unbeloved, shall bring to mind. 

Warm with evening's purple beami, 
Dearer objects left behind. 

James Montgomery, 
The sun had sunk down to hii^ ocean repose. 
And Luna, fair planet, in silence arose ; 
By the waves of the sea, undisturbed by a gale. 
An emigrant seated thus uttered his wail : — 
< Oh ! sad is the fate of the wretch, who attends 
To the dictates of those who profess themselves friends, 
Who fain would persuade him 'tis joyous to roam 
To this distant country, to seek for a home. 
' Allured by their voice, I embarked on the main. 
Whilst hope pictured brightly the prospect of gain ; 
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1 scarce shed a tear, when I left thy dear strand, 
I thought not pf England, my own native land. 

* Oh love of our country ! implanted in man. 
By the Power supreme, when creation began. 
We know not thy force, till the deep rolling wave 
Has wafted our barks from the land of the brave. 
' How oft as I sit by the sea-beaten shore, 

I think of the land I shall visit no more : 

The moon-beams dance bright on the billow's white 

foam. 
And remind me of England, my far distant home. 
' How bounteous the hand of fair Nature has been. 
She has lavished her gifts o'er this beautiful scene ; 
The verdure crowned landscape recalls to my view 
The home of my birth, where my infancy grew. 

* Yes, e'en though a myriad of miles intervenes. 
My fancy-led spirit enjoys the gay scenes, 

I see thee with plenty and peace overspread. 

But remembrance awakes, and the vision is fled. 

' Pure gem of the ocean, bright queen of the main. 

In the visions of midnight I view thee again, 

I see thee engirt by the billowy sea, 

I wake from my slumber, self-exiled from thee. 

' When the thoughts of my kindred and country arise. 

And, arrayed in bright colours, appear to my eyes. 

May the genius of England, Britannia, descend. 

And peace to her son, m his exile, extend. 

* When roy body's tormented with joint racking pains. 
And the fever of sickness hreathes fire in my veins. 
No friend watches o'er me my pillow to smoothe. 
And with words of kindness my agony soothe. 

' But soon, very soon shall the emigrant die. 
With no friend to attend him to close his glazed eye ; 
His body shall sleep near the far sounding wave. 
And none drop a tear o'er the emigrant's grave.' 
Halifax, August, 1829. Gulielmus. 
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BXTKACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OP 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. — NO. IX. 

FORTUNATE MEN. 

Cardinal Mazarine was no phrenologist; he had 
a much hotter method of ascertaining the qualities of 
man than by examining his bumps, for when any officer 
was recommended to him, he always asked ' Est il 
heureuzV Ishe afortosate man? on the fair presump- 
tive probability, that he who had hitherto been ge- 
nerally unsaecessful, must have betrayed some inhe- 
rent defect, some radical wantof pradence, forethought, 
fortitude, or common sense. 

epitaph on I.ORO CHANCSLI4)R KING*S CARPENTER. 

Posts oft he made, yet ne'er a place could get. 
And lived by railing, though he was no wit ; 
Old saws he had, although no untiquarien. 
And stiles corrected* yet was no grammarian. 

THE JEWS A RISTOtCRAJS. 

Dr. Priestley, in one of his sermons, speaking of the 
pride of birth, and the contempt with which certain 
writers treat the lower classes of society, observed : 
' It was in this manner, that the aristocrats of Jerusa- 
lem spoke of the Saviour of the world : ** Who is this, 
that makeih such a stir amongst us ? Is he not the son 
of Joseph the carpenter ?'* * 

WELSH CATS. 

The animal which made a fortune for Whittington 
must certainly have been a Welsh cat, for her good 
qualities recommended her at a very early age- to the 
attention of the legislators of the principality. In the 
Triads we are told that, in the year 948, laws were 
made both to preserve and fix the prices of different 
animals, among which the cat was included. The price 
of a kitten before it could see was fixed at one penny ; 
till proof could be given oCits having caught a mouse, 
two-pence ; after which it was rated at four-pence, — a 
great sum in those days, when the value of specie was 
extremely high. It was likewise required that the 
animal should be a good mouser, have its claws whole, 
and, if a female, a careful nurse. If it failed in any of 
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tlieaa qualifications, the seller was to forfeit to the 
buyer the third part of its value. If any one should 
st^ or kill the cat that guarded the prince's grsaarjr, 
the offender was to forfeit either a milch ewe» her 
fleece, and lamb, or as much wheat, as when poured 
on the cat, suspended bj her tail (its head touching 
the floor), woula form a heap high enough to cover the 
tip of its taiL . 

ON A FUGITIVE DANCING MASTER. 

His time was short, his touch was neat. 

His movements have not lingered. 
Alert alike in hands undfeet. 

Our gold he freely ^ng«red. 
Where lies the wonder of the case, 

A moment's thought detects it. 
His conduct has been thorough bass, 

A chord will be his exit. 
Yet some upon his hasty flight, 

Maj think our censure rash. 
That traveller is surely right. 

Who turns his notes to cash. 

ANNALS OF THE POST OFFICE. 

Post Offices were first established in Paris, 1462 ; in 
England, 1581 ; in Germany, 1641 ; in the Turkish 
dominions, 1740 ; regulated bj parliament, and made 
general in England, 1656, and in Scothmd, 1685. 

The pennj-post was set up in London and suburbs, 
hj one Murray, an upholsterer, in 1681, who after- 
wards assigned the same to one Dockwra ; afterwaids 
claimed by the government, who allowed the latter a 
pension of 2002. a year, in 1711. First set up in 
Dublin, 1774. It was improved considerably in and 
about London, July, 1794. 

GOOSE ON MICHAELMAS DAY. 

The joyful tidings of the defeat of the Spanish annada 
arrived on Michaelmas day, and was communicated to 
Queen Elizabeth whilst at dinner partaking of a goose. 
Hence the origin of eating that savory dish on Michael- 
mas day — a day 

' When geese do bleed at Michael's shriae.' 




ANECDOTES OF DOGS. — NO. III. 

* They are honest creatures.'— 0/wajr. 
Dogs are animals of nice discernment ; and are 

' generally, it would appear, most partial to people of 
taste. On a former occasion we noticed the speaking 
dog belonging to the editor of the 'Damfries Courier/ 
and shall now relate an anecdote of a dog that once 
belonged to Mr. Mudford, editor of the 'Courier* 
newspaper. His name was Crop; and he was in 
colour black and white, his hair nine inches in length, 
of a handsome and commanding figure, attractive and 
interesting to all who saw him. He was distinguuhed 
by those peculiar and noble characteristics for which 
the dogs of Newfoundland are so justly famed, and the 
union of which, in the same individual, seems almost 
incompatible — the highest degree of courage, and even 
fierceness on necessary occasions, with the most endear- 
ing playful good-nature and inofifensiveness. To these 
were joined an incessant disposition to volunteer his 
services wherever, b^ his extraordinary sagacity, he 
judged them to be either necessary or useful. A re- 

- nlarkable instance of this in Crop was his noticing the 
habit in his master of being accommodated with his 
boot-jack, slippers, and dressing-gown, on returning 
home in the evening. On a certain occasion, while 
Mr. Mudford was waiting for these, a lumbering noise 

' was heard upon the stairs, when suddenly, to the as- 
tonishment of himself and family, Crop entered the 
room with the gown, which having laid at his master's 
VOL. n. Noy. 1829, s 
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feet, he set off again, and returned with the boot-jack 
and slippeiB, depositing them also, and expressing, in 
his motions and countenance, the satisfaction he en- 
joyed at having rendered a service. He ever after 
performed the office of valet-de-chambre, not only to 
his master, but, if a visitor happened to arrive late in 
the evening, he always brought him the boo^-jack and 
slippers. Crop, as well as a caressing, was a kissing 
animal, and would salute any person who desired him ; 
and his natural instinct approximated so very nearly to 
reason, and his affection for the human race waa so 
great, that the opinion given by a certain literary lady 
of a dog of the same species seems equally applicable 
to Crop-r-he could be no other than some benignant 
being transformed into a dog by one of those enchanters 
celebrated in the ' Arabian Nights.' 

Mr. Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd's dogs, were not 
less sagacion*. * I once sent you,' he says, in a letter 
to the editor of < Blackwood's Magazine,' an account 
of a notable dog of yny own, named Sirrah, which 
amused a number of your readers a great deal, and put 
their faith in my veracity somewhat to the test ; but in 
this district, where the singular qualities of the animal 
were known, so far from any of the anecdotes being 
disputed, every shepherd values himself to this day on 
the possession of tacts £»r outstripping any of those 
recorded by you formerly. With a few of these I shall 
conclude this paper. But, in the first place, I must 
give vou 0ome account of my own renowned Hector^ 
which I promised long ago. He was the son and im- 
mediate successor of the faitbi\il old Sirrah ; and though 
not near 90 valuable a dog as his father, he was a far 
more interesting one. He had three times more hu- 
mour and whim about him^ ; and though exceedingly 
docile, his bravest acts were mostly tinctured with a 
grain of stupidity, which showed his reaaoning fJEicalty 
to be laughably obtuse. 

' I shall mention a striking instance of it. I was 
once at the farm of Shorthope, on Gttriok head, re- 
ceiving some lambs that I had bought, and was going 
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to take to market, with some more, the next day. 
Owing to some accidental delay, I did not get final de- 
livery of the lambs till it was growing late ; and being 
obliged to be at my own house that night, 1 was not a 
little dismayed lest I should scatter and lose my lambs 
if darkness overtook me. Darkness did overtake me 
bj the time I got half way, and no ordinary darkness 
for an August evening. The lambs having been 
weaned that day, and of the ivild black-faced breed, 
became exceedingly unruly, and for a good while I lost 
hopes of mastering them. Hector managed the point, 
and we got them safe home ; but both he and his mas- 
ter were alike sore forefoughten. It had become so 
dark that we were obliged to fold them with candles ; 
and, after closing them safely up, I went home with 
my father and the rest to supper. When Hector's 
supper was set down, behold he was awanting ! and as 
I knew we had him at the fold, which was within call 
of the house, I went out and called and whistled on 
him for a good while, but he did not make his appear- 
ance. I was distressed about this ; for, having to take 
away the lambs next morning, I knew I could not drive 
them a mile without my dog if it had been to save the 
whole drove. 

' The next morning, as soon as it was day, I arose 
and inquired if Hector had come home ? No , he had 
not been seen. I knew not what to do ; but my father 
proposed that he would take out the lambs and herd 
them, and let them get some meat to fit them for the 
road, and that I should ride with all speed to Short- 
hope to see if my dog had gone back there. Accord- 
ingly we went together to the fold to turn out the 
lambs, and there was poor Hector sitting trembling 
in the very middle of the fold-door, on the inside of 
the fiake that closed it, with his eyes still steadfastly 
fixed on the lambs. He had been so hardly set with 
them after it grew dark ; that he durst not for his life 
leave them, although hungry, fatigued, and cold, for 
the night had turned oat a deluge of rain. He had 
never so much as Iain down ; for only the small spot 
s 2 
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that he sat on was dry, and there had he kept watch 
the whole night. Almost any other collej would hay« 
discerned that the lambs were safe enough in the fold, 
but honest Hector had not been able to see through 
this. He even refused to take my word for it ; for he 
would not quit his watch though he heard me calling 
both at night and morning, 

' It will appear strange to you to hear a dog's reason- 
ing faculty mentioned as I have done ; but I declare I 
have hardly ever seen a shepherd's dog do any thing 
without perceiving his reasons for it. I have often 
amused myself in calculating what his motives were 
for such and such things, and I generally found them 
very cogent ones. But Hector had a droll stupidity 
about him, and took up forms and rules of his own, for 
which I could never perceive any motive that was not 
even farther out of the way than the action itself. He 
had one uniform practice, and a very bad one it was ; 
during the time of family -worship, and just three or 
four seconds before the conclusion of the prayer, he 
started to his feet and ran barking round the apart- 
ment like a crazed beast. My father was so much 
amused with this, that he would never suffer me to 
correct him for it, and I scarcely ever saw the old man 
rise from the prayer without his endeavouring to sup- 
press a smile at tne extravagance of Hector. None of 
us ever could find out how he knew that the prayer 
was near done, for my father was not formal in his 
prayers ; but certes he did know — and of that we had 
nightly evidence. There never was any thing for 
which I was so puzzled to discover a motive as this ; 
but from accident I did discover it, and, however lu- 
dicrous it may appear, I am certain I was correct. It 
was much in character with many of Hector*s feats, 
and rather, I think, the most <mtr£ of any principle 
he ever acted on. As I said, his great daily occupa- 
tion was pointing the cat. Now, when he saw u^ 
kneel all down in a circle, with our faces couched on 
our paws, in the same posture with himself, it struck 
his absurd head that we were all engaged in pointing 
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the cat. He lay on tenters all the while, but the acute- 
ness of his ear enabling him, through time, to ascertain 
the very moment when we would all spring to our feet, 
he thought to himself, " I shall he first after her, for 
you all."' 

We have not yet done with author's dogs. * I took 
with me/ says Mr. Dibdin, in his Tour through Eng- 
land, ' one of those spotted dogs called Danish, but 
the breed is Dalmatian. It was impossible for any 
thing to be more sportive, yet more inoffensive, than 
this dog. Throughout the mountainous parts of Cum- 
berland and Scotland, his delight was to chase the 
sheep, which he would follow with great alertness even 
to the summits of the most rugged steeps ; and when 
he had frightened them, and made them scamper to 
his satisfaction, (for he never attempted to injure 
them,) he constantly came back wagging his tail, and 
appearing very happy- at those caresses which we, 
perhaps absurdly, bestowed upon him. 

* About seven miles on this side of Kinross, in the 
way from Stirling, he had been amusing himself play- 
ing these pranks, the sheep flying from him in all di- 
rections, when a black Iamb turned upon him, and 
looked him full in the face ; he seemed astonished for 
an instant, but before be could rally his resolution, the 
lamb began to paw and play with him. It is impos- 
sible to describe the effect tnis had upon him ; his tail 
was between his legs, he appeared in the utmost dread, 
and slunk away confosed and distressed ; presently hia 
new acquaintance invited him, by all manner of gam- 
bols, to be friendly with him. What a moment for 
Pythagoras or Lavater ! Gradually overcoming his 
fears, he accepted this brotherly challenge, and they 
raced away together, and rolled over one another like 
two kittens. Presently appeared anc^her object of 
distress. The shepherd's boy came to reclainr' his 
lamb ; but it paid no attention except to the dog, and 
they were presently at a considerable distance. We 
slackened our pace for the convenience of the boy, but 
nothing would do ; we could no more call off the dog 
s3 
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than he ooold batch the lamb. They continued sport- 
ing in this manner for more than a mile and a half. At 
length, having taken a cireoit, thej were in our rear ; 
and after we had crossed a smali bridge, liie boy, with 
his pole, kept the lamb at bay, and at length caught 
him ; and having tied his plaid round him, it was im- 
possible for him to escape. Out of fear of the boy^ and 
in obedience to us, the dog followed reluctantly ; 'but 
the situation of the Iamb all this time cannot be pic^ 
tnred ; he made every possible attempt to pass the boy, 
and even determined to jump into the river, rather than 
not follow the dog. This continued till- the prospect 
closed, and we had lost sight of our new ally, whose 
unexpected offer of amity to the Dalmatian seemed 
ever after to operate as a friendly admonition, for from 
that day he was cured of following sheep.' 

Dogs do not want discrimination. A gentleman 
having requested the loan of a pointer from a friend, 
was informed by him that the dog would behave very 
well so long as he could kill his birds, but if he fre- 
quently missed them, it would run home and leave 
him. The dog was sent, and the following day was 
fixed for trial, but, unfortunately, his new master was 
a remarkably bad shot. Bird after bird rose and was 
fired at, but still pursued its flight untouched by the 
leaden showers that fell around it, till at last the 
pointer became careless, and often missed his game ; 
but, as if seemingly willing to give one chance more to 
his luckless master, he made a dead stand at a fern- 
bush, with his nose pointed downwards, the fore* foot 
bent, and his tail straight and steady. In this masterly 
position he remained firm till the sportsman was close 
to his tail, with both barrels cocked, then moving stea- 
dily forward for a few paces, he at last stood still near 
a bunch of heather, the tail expressing the anxiety of 
the mind by moving regularly backwards and forward, 
when out sprang a fine old black cock. Bang, bang! 
went both barrels, but, alas ! the proud bird of the 
heath still soared in the air unhurt. The patience of 
the dog was now quite exhausted, and, instead of 
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crouching at the feet of hia master till he reloaded, he 
tomed holdly round, placed his tail close between his 
legs, gave one howl, long and loud, and off he set, and 
stopped not till within sight of the kennel door. 

He was a dog of spirit, and we beg to assure, our 
readers that the modem Hogarth had him not in 
bis ' mind's eye* when he designed the cut which 
heads this article. 



CONSECRATIONS OF POETIC GENIUS. 

[To ut, eothusiasts in poetry— and may that enthusiaim sarvive 
even the season * of brightness in the grass and glory in the 
flower,* which had now almost passed away— to us, who thought 
of poets as beings set apart from the world which their /ays illu- 
mined, how solemn, how sacred, how sublime a delight***deaf 
and blind to all the sights and sounds of the common day — to look 
on the very house in which some great poet had been born, lived, 
or died! Were the house itself gone, and some ordinary pile 
erected in its stead, still we saw down into its old conlccrated foun- 
dation I Had the very street been swept away — its name and its 
dust-'-still the air was holy— and more beautiful overhead the blue 
gleam of the sky l-'Blachwood*s Magazine."] 

The trees that laugh in light, the streams that bear 

Their summer cadence thro' the lucid air. 

The birds and flowers have drawn a spell from thee, — 

Spirit of song ! majestic Poesy ! — 

Thy tale is on the lips of youth and dame, — 

They breathe thy fire, and consecrate thy fame ;^ 

From age to age thy sybil numbers live. 

And Memory's sacred boon 'tis thine to give. 

Oh, if perchance thy sons are doomed to shroud 

Their magic dreams in Grief's oblivious cloud ; 

If, from this earth, they turn their pensive eyes. 

And hail the hour which wafts them to the skies; 

If scom'd by pride, or wasted by distress. 

They languish on in spectral loneliness ; 

Yet then, the touch that dimmed their spirits' bloom. 

Shall wake immortal glory from their tomb ! 

Go fortli-^and with the deepest rapture tread. 

The scenes where inspiration hath been shed. 
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Mark the sweet flowers that close their lips at eve. 
Amid the beauteous paradise of Neve ;* 
Where Dry den, < priest of all the Nine/ did dwell. 
And drew wild music from his classic spell. 
The ' banks of Ayr' shall Burns's song illume. 
And ' auld Kirk AUoway's* sepulchral gloom ; 
Still shall the Avon pour its golden wave 
Where ' gentle Shakspeare' hath a sainted grave ; 
From Hagley*8 bow'rs shall swell the hymn of love. 
And White's sad spirit haunt its ' Clifton Grove.' 
The skies of eve have not a lovelier beam 
Than places witched by many a minstrel dream \ 
How glorious in their hallow'd light to stray. 
When, from the hills, the sun hath passed away ! 
A light — a fire more beautiful than his, ■ 
Shall elevate the heart with lonely bliss \ 
And in its earthly sepulchre prolong 
The deathless spell — the sanctity of song ! 

R. AuGusTiNa, 



IMPROMTU ON LEAVING BRUSSELS. 

Adieu, my friends, a long adieu ! 

Time flies away too fast ; 
But still the memory of you» 

And of the happy past. 
Will, like a jewelj lie enshrined 
In the recesses of my mind. 
Adieu again ! — perchance a thought 

Of me may sometimes touch your hearts \ 
And if it is with pleasure fraught. 

Or if it any joy imparts, 
'Twill soothe the pain ht fain would tell. 
Who now sighs forth a last farewell !. 

« The Vale of Neve was the retreat of the poet of tlte * Leaf 
and Flower.' In a letter to a friend, Pope de^gnates this part of 
Norihamptonshiie ' ihe land of ihe violet and nightingale/ 
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TRENCH PAINTERS AND PAINTING. 
I HAVE walked two or three times through the gal- 
lery of the Louvre — but the finest paintings and sculp- 
tures of Italj are stil] too present to my recollection. 
It is strange that, considering the length of time during 
which the French were in possession of the most per- 
fect models of Italian painting, they should not have 
endeavoured to imitate the style of that school. David 
has long been at the head of the art in France : one of 
his pupils« under whom I had studied, was wont to 
say, rather profanely, horsde rattelierdg David, point 
de Salut. Owing to this connexion between us, I was 
particularly anxious to examine his works :~I sought 
m vain for the mellow tints, the unconfined spirit of 
Italian painters, but found an ample share of the mi- 
nute, stiff, affected style of the French artists. 

As, in my opinion, the question of the French style 
of painting involves the consideration of the national 
character, some investigation of the subject may not 
be uninteresting. Works of feeling and imagination 
must ever hear the stamp of the hahitual character of 
the mind ; and I know not whether others may agree 
to my estimate, hut it is founded on intimate personal 
observation, and I believe it to he just — in the French 
character you seldom find that sensibility vdiich ought 
imperceptibly to unite the soul of the painter with that 
of his admirer, the soul of the poet with that of his 
reader. The French analyse strong feelings, and de- 
scribe them in true colours ; hut, both in the character 
and in the literature of the nation, I seek in vain for 
that rather melancholy delicacy of sentiment which 
attaches and interests, because, being really felt, it is 
conveyed almost unintentionally, without affectation, 
without effort. I do not find that overflowing of the 
heart which is declared by the last word, which is de- 
stroyed by any attempt at effect. I do not find any 
token of the existence of those indefinite feelings that 
breathe through the unstudied works of real sensibility, 
and which, without being expressed, thrill the bosoms 
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of those who are able to understand the more gentle 
and eloquent workings of the inmost soul. To produce 
this effect, it is not sufficient that art should not sip- 
pear — it must not even exist : it is as impossible lor 
art to imitate what the barrenness of the heart denies, 
as it is for ingenious sensibility to conceal its silent 
workings : the more deep and intense the feeling, the 
less will it be dwelt upon ; but, where any attempt to 
explain would either have exposed it to ridicule or 
have swelled it to bombast, it will glide into the breasts 
of others 

' like the stealing 
Of summer wind through some wreathed shell — 

Each secret winding, each inmost feeling 
Of all the soul echoing its spell !' 

When, therefore, an artist reolly understands and 
feels the subject of his painting, let him, in some sort, 
confine himself to the execution of its principal features : 
when these shall haye been well expressed, minor ob- 
jects may be left to tlie imagination of the beholder — 
and imagination is ever checked by details. Let the 
expression and the characteristic attributes of his per- 
sonages be such as to speak to the soul of his admirer, 
and let him then trust to that soul to supply that, which, 
bad it been represented, would have divided and drawn 
aside attention : for whatever be the subject of the 
piece, when the ground-work is correct, it can only be 
hurt by an excess of details. A finer fruit-piece than I 
have ever met with in any picture-gallery may be seen 
on a plaster wall beside the door of a wine-shop in the 
rueneuve da Augitftins: it attracted ray attention the 
other day, and I have never since passed through the 
street without stopping to admire the beautiful inviting 
bunches of mellow grapes in which the humble pamter 
has only employed two or three colours. 

But as the attention of the beholder is weakened by 
details, so the effect produced by the painting depends, 
in a great measure, on the plan which the artist follows. 
When he exclusively confines himself for the time to 
one part of his picture, and studies each part of it in 
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succession, how is it possible that he 8houl4 link toge- 
ther the minds of the different personages represented 
on the canvass ? I will explain this by a short reference 
to David's much admired painting of the Rape of the 
Sabines : here, all the prominent figures are fine, well 
drawn, and expressive. Yet there is no common feel- 
ing in these personages ; they all feel, but not because 
their companions do so ; they are all agitated by the 
same sentiment, but they are not agitated in common ; 
the grief of the one has nothing to do with the grief of 
its neighbour ; each forms a separate ring of the same 
chain of feeling, but the links that ought to unite them 
are wanting. The two principal figures, Romulus and 
Tatius, stand forth in an unmoved, warlike attitude, 
and seem perfectly unconscious of the presence of the 
beautiful being who has thrown herself between them : 
then, again, theie is no thread which unites the senti- 
ments of this figure with the sentiments of those she is 
endeavouring to separate ; nor, indeed with those of. 
the other woman who has cast her children at the feet of 
the two combatants. Even the common expression of 
this mother and her three children is not eipressed in 
common — though each separately expresses what is 
expressed by the other. 

In the gallery of the Luxemburgh, dedicated to the 
works of living artists, the want of reciprocal feeling 
and the excess of glaring colours are still more remark- 
able. There is scarcely a single painting free from 
the defect. An honourable exception may, however, 
alinogt be made in favour of a painting which announces 
itself as the work of ' F. Smith :' the simple but beau- 
tiful manner in which Andromache and Astyanax are 
there represented at the tomb of Hector, pleasingly 
arrests the eye, fatigued by the surrounding conceited 
vagaries of the French candidates for fame. I had 
^ever before heard of Mr. Smith ; but I trust that the 
fruits of his national talent — his name seems to mark 
him as an Englishman— are not confined to this orna- 
ment of the French gallery. B. 
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ORIBNTAL SKETCHES. —NO. V. 

THE MOGUL EMPERORS. 

The conquest of India hf the family of Timur pro- 
ceeded from the abilities of one man, and not from the 
effort of a nation. Baber himself was a stranger in the 
country in which he reigned, before he penetrated be- 
yond the Indus. His troops consisted of soldiers of 
fortune from various countries ; his officers were men 
who owed their rank to merit, not to succession. The 
religion of JVf ahommed, which they in common pro- 
fessed, and their obedience to their leader, were the 
only ties which united the conquerors upon their ar- 
rival ; and they were soon dissipated in the extensive 
dominions which their arms subdued. The character 
of the prince v^nt down on the current of government ; 
and the mild disposition of his successors contributed 
to confirm the humane despotism which he had intro- 
duced into bis conquests. 

A continued influx of strangers from the northern 
Asia became necessary for the support of princes who 
professed a different faith with their subjects, in the 
vast empire of India. The army was recruited with 
soldiers from different nations ; the court was occupied 
by nobles from various kingdoms. The latter were 
followers of the Mahommedan religion. In the r^a- 
lations and spirit of the Koran they lost their primaiy 
and characteristical ideas upon government ; and the 
whole system was formed and enlivened by the limited 
principles which Mahommed promulgated in the de- 
serts of Arabia. 

The faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated for 
despotism ; and it is one of the greatest causes which 
must fix for ever the duration of that species of govern- 
ment in the east 1'he legislator furnishes a proof of 
this position in his own conduct. He derived his suc- 
cess from the sword more than from his eloquence and 
address. The tyranny which he established was of 
the most extensive kmd. He enslaved the mind as 
well as the body. The abrupt argument of the sword 
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broaght conriction, when persuasion and delosion 
failed. He effeeted a revolution and change in the 
human mind, as well as in states and empires ; and 
the ambitious will continue to support a system which 
lays its foundation on the passive obedience of those 
whom fortune has once placed beneath their power. 

The unlimited power which Mahommedanism givea 
tp every mau in his own family, habituates mankind to 
slavery. Every child is taught, from his infancy, to 
look upon his father as the absolute disposer of life 
and death. The number of wives and concubinea 
which the more wealthy .and powerful entertain, is a 
cause of animosity and quarrel, which nothing but a 
severe and unaccountable power in the master of a 
family can repress. This private species of despotism 
is, in miniature, the counterpart of what prevails in 
the state ; and it has the same effect in reducing, all 
the passions under the dominion of fear. Jealousr 
itself, that most violent of the feelings of the soul, is 
curbed within the walls of the harem. The women 
may pine in secret, but they must clothe their features 
with cheerfulness when their lord appears. Contumacy 
is productive of immediate punishment. They are de- 
graded, divorced, chastised, and even sometimes put 
to death, according to the degree of their crime or ob- 
stinacy, or the wraih of the offended husbanc^ No in- 
quiry is made concerning their fate. Their friends 
may murmur, but the laws provide no redress ; for no 
appeals to public justice issue forth from the harem. 

11)6 simplicity of despotism recommends it to an 
indolent and ignorant race of men. Its obvious im- 
partiality, its prompt justice, its immediate severity 
against crimes, dazzle the eyes of the superficial, and 
raise in their minds a veneration little short of idolatry 
for their prince. When he is active and determined 
in his measures, the great machine moves with a velo- 
city which throws vigour into the very extremities 
of the empire. His violence, and even his caprices, 
are virtues, where the waters must be always agitated 
to preserve their freshness ; and indolence and irreso- 
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lacion can be bis only ruinous vices. The first, in- 
deed, may injure the state ; but by the latter it must 
be undone. A severe prince, by his jealousy of his 
own authority, prevents the tyranny of others ; and, 
though fierce and arbitrary in himself, the subject de- 
rives a benefit from his being the sole despot. His 
rage hWa heavy on the dignified slaves of his presence ; 
but the people escape his fury in their distance from 
his hand. 

The despotic form of government is not, hovrever, 
80 terrible in its nature as men born in free countries 
are apt to imagine. Though no civil regulation can 
bind the prince, there is one great law — the ideas of 
mankind with regard to right and wrong — by which he 
is bound. When he becomes an assassin, he teaches 
others to use the dagger against himself; and wanton 
acts of injustice, of&n repeated, destroy, by degrees, 
that opinion which is the sole foundation of his power. 
In the indifference of his subjects for his person and 
goremment, he becomes liable to the conspiracies of 
courtiers, and the ambitious schemes of his relations. . 
He may hare many slaves, but he can have no friends. 
His person is exposed to injury. A certainty of impu- 
nity may arm even cowards against him ; and thus, 
by his excessive ardour for power, he with his au- 
tnority loses his life. 

Despotism appears in its most engaging form under 
the imperial bouse of Hmur. The uncommon abilities 
of most of the princes, with the mild and humane cha- 
racter of all, rendered Hindostan the most flourishing 
empire in the world during two complete eentories. 
The manly and generous temper of Baber permitted 
not oppression to attend the victories of his sword. He 
came with an intention to govern the nations whom h6 
subdued ; and selfish motives joined issue with hu> 
manity in not only sparing, but protecting the van- 
quished. His invasion was no abrupt incursion for 
plunder; and he thought the usual income of the 
crown a sufficient reward for his toil. His nobles 
were gratified with the emoluments of government; 
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'and, from disposition, ah enemy to Bseless pomp and 
grandeur, he chose rather that his treasury should be 
gradually filled with the surplus of the revenue, than 
with the property of individuals whom the fortune of 
war had placed beneath his power; Awed by his 
high character, the companions of his victories carried 
his mildness and strict equity through all the depart- 
ments of goremment. The tyranny of the family of 
Lodi was forgotten ; and the arts, which had been sup* 
pressed by a violent despotism, began to rear their 
h^ads under the temperate dominion of Baber. 

But little is known of the Mogul emperors but their 
victories : their historians delighted in the pomp or 
war; and but seldom indulged in details which might . 
.throw light on the manners of the age. Few, how* 
ever, as their anecdotes are, we learn from them that 
oriental kings had, as Lord Chesterfield would say, 
the minds of spoiled children ; easily irritated, and 
soon pacified, fond of show, and not always strangers 
to humanity. Delighted with baubles ; and, in pur* 
suit of pleasure, regardless of the misery their sports 
occasioned. Their crimes and virtues, however, pos* 
sess an air of romance which must always excite at- 
.tention. 

It is related, by an eastern historian, that Subuctagi, 
who flourished in the latter end of the tenth century, 
was at first a private horseman in the service of Abis- 
tagi, and, being of a vigorous and active disposition, 
used to ban t every day in the forest. It happened one 
time as he employed himself in this amusement, that 
he saw a deer graring with her youlig fawn, upon 
vvhich, spurring his lu^se, he seised the fawn, and 
binding his legs, laid him across his saddle, and turned 
his face towards his home. When he had rode a little 
way, he looked behind and beheld the mother of the 
fawn following him, and exhibiting every mark of ex- 
treme affliction. The soul of Subuctagi melted within 
him into pity ; he untied the feet of the fawn, and ge- 
nerously restored him to his liberty. The happy 
mother turned her face to the wildemessy but often 
t2 
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looked back upon Sabuctagi, and the tears dropped 
fast from her eyes. Subuctagi is said to have seen that 
night a figure or apparition in his dreipn, who said to 
him, * That generosity and compassion which yoa haye 
this -day shown to a' clistressed animal, has been ap- 
proved of in the presenile of God : therefore, in the re- 
cords of Providence, the kingdom of Ghizni is marked 
as a reward against thy name. But let not greatness 
destroy your virtue, bat thus continue your benevolence 
to men. ' 

It is said in the Masir ul Maluck, that Mamood hie 
ton' having built a pleasure-house in an elegant garden 
near the city of Ghizni, he invited his father, when it 
was finished, to a magnificent entertainment which he 
had prepared for him. The son, in the joy of his heart, 
desired the opinion of Subuctagi concerning the house 
and garden, which were esteemed admirable iu taste 
and structure. The king, to the great disappointment 
of Mamood, told him, Uiat he looked upon the whole 
as a bauble, which any of his subjects might have raised 
by the means of wealth : but that it was the business 
oiTa prince to erect the more durable structure of good 
fame, which might stand for ever, to be imitated, but 
never to be equalled, by posterity. The great poet, 
Nizami, makes upon this saying the following re- 
flection ■: — Of all the magnificent palaces which we are 
told Mamood built, we now find not one stone upon 
another ; but the edifice of his fame, as he was told by 
his father, still triumphs over time, and seems esta^ 
blished oil a lasting foundation. 

Another eastern writer, in proof of Mamood the 
First*s love of money, relates the following anecdote : — 
'Having a great propensity to poetry, in which he 
made some tolerable progress himself, he promised to 
the celebrated Fhirdoci a golden mher for every verse 
of an heroic poem which he was desirous to patronize. 
Under the protection of this promise, that divine poet 
wrote the unparalleled poem called the Shaw Namna, 
which consisted of sixty thousand couplets. When it 
was.pveaented, Mamood repented of his promise, tell- 
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ing Fhirdoci, that be thought sixty thousand rupees 
might satisfy him for » vork which he seemed to have 
performed with so much ease and expedition. Fhir- 
doei, justly offended at this indignity, could never he 
brought to accept of any reward, though the emperor 
would, after reflection, have gladly paid him the sum 
originally stipulated ; the poet, however, took ample 
:i:evenge in a satire of seven hvndred couplets, which 
he wrote upon that occasiom 

Mamood was v^ry singular in his private character, 
for, contrary to the custom of all princes, he kept no . 
concubines. He had but one wife, whom he obliged to 
do every homely part of housewiferj ; and when she 
complained one day, that she had burnt her fingers in 
baking his breitd, desiring he might allow her a maid to 
assist her, he rejected her request, with saying, that he 
was only a trustee for the state, and that lie was deter- 
mined not to burthen it with needless expenses. He 
therefore exhorted her to persevere in her duty with 
patiraoe, and God would reward her in the end. 

As the Emperor of India never eats in public, his 
table was rather that of a hermit, than suitable to a 
great king. He also continued the whimincal notion 
of living by his pen. One day, as an omrah was in- 
specting a Koran of the emperor's writing before him, 
he pointed out a word, which he said was wrong. 
The king, looking at it, smiled, and drew a circle round 
it. But when the critic was gone, he began to erase 
the circle, and restore the wora. This being observed 
bjT one of his old attendants, he begged to know 
his majesty's reason for so doing ; to which he replied, 
' That he knew the word was originally right; but he 
thought it better to erase from a ps^er, than touch the 
heart of a poor man, by bringing him to shame.' 

The same author relates an anecdote of Alexander 
the Great, which shows how prone the Asiatics were 
to attribute to others their own imperfect ideas of 
things. ' When Secunder,' (Alexander,) he says, 
* was on his way to India, some of his old generals, 
unwilling to proceed farther, began to draw their feet 
T 3 
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out of tbectrde of his obedience. The hero, upon this, 
was thrown into great perplexity, not knowing bow to 
proceed with them. In this dilemma, be sent a mes- 
flenger to Greece to advise with his old master Arigto- 
talise, (Aristotle,) who, bj reason of his age and in- 
finnities, had not accompanied him. When the sage 
read the letter, he carried the messenger into the 
garden, where he gave orders to the gardener to root 
up all the old plants, and set young shoots io their 
places. Without sajing more, or writing any answer, 
he told the messenger to return in haste to his master. 
When the messenger ariived, he fell upon his face be- 
fore the king, and told him he could obtain no reply. 
Seeunder was somdwhat surprised, and inquired into 
the particulars of the interview. Hearing the above 
relation, he smiled, and told the messenger he had 
brought him an excellent answer. He accordingly put 
s(»ne old mutinous officers to death, and cashiered 
others ; supplying their places with young men, who 
became more obedient to command j and thus re-esta- 
blished his authority in the army. 



TO MYRRHA. 
Young, beautiful, and fair, my Myrrha, thou 
Wer't idol to control a sophist'^ knee -, 
And, shall not I, the warm and passioned, bow 
My soul's intensity to, worship thee 1 
I've stood, in rapture, gazing on thy face^ 
Where all bright thoughts were mirrored beauteoasly* 
Until my very passion seemed to be 
A part of my life's being. While the grace 
And light of beauty mantled thy pale brow. 
How often 'neath fair Diau'a throne of stars, 
I've wished to bring us to those glittering spheres. 
And find some isle, we know not of below ; 
Where, with thee, Myrrha^ all life's sunnv hours 
Should glide in odours through a rosy path of fluwers \ 

D.S.L. 
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A SKCOND RAMBLE TUROUGII DERBYSHIRE. ' 
OuB next Tisit was to Hathersage, a romantic and 
ancient village situate in the bosom of mountains. In 
the church reposes, or rather did repose, the bones of 
Little John, for some of them are deposited as curious 
relics within the walls of the house of prayer, the taper 
spire of which gives note of civilized life. A distance 
of six miles divides Hathereage and Castleton, and 
fairy-land lies between them. Hope Dale seems the 
sport of Nature, or rather the repose; as if, tired of 
rearing rocks, raising mountains, and extending heaths, 
she spread out Hope Dale with all her sylvan graces, and 
drew the beautiful Derwent, the parent river of Der- 
byshire, through its soft domain, its amber waters 
flowing in ample breadth over its rocky pavement ; and 
one of the most lively pleasures of this little walking 
tour was, that we could follow its windings and lounge 
upon its banks, that frequently presented their various 
coloured strata washed bare by the winter torrents, and 
fringed with the alder, the ash, and the mountain-ash, 
riofa in orange berries, whilst the foliage of its more 
delicate relation was a tender yellow. No where does 
the Derwent appear so attractive in its course as here, 
not even within its graceful, bankless expanse at Chats- 
worth, or in ks rocky vista at Matlock, as when bor- 
di:red by the green meadows, then bright in autumnal 
verdure, of smiling Hope Dale. Thus led on, Castle- 
ton, in all its rocky cavernous grandeur, appeared, and 
the sylvan graces — Dryads, Hamadryads, and Naiades 
▼anisfaed, yet so entirely had their association banished 
fatigue, that after having given their usual orders at 
the inn, we began to ascend the mountain whereon the 
castle stands : the castle of the Peverils ; a name that 
once overawed the dwellers of the Peak, with all the 
unrestrained power of feudal barbarism ; and which, 
excepting a court of law, that may yet retain' something 
of the power to alarm those within its jurisdiction, is 
the only relic of him whom the Norman William in- 
vested with almost regal sway in the heart of con- 
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quered Mercia. Fearing to look upwards, not daring 
to look below, we crept up the castle hill ; one side of 
Which is a perpendicular rock> at the base of which is. 
the yawning mouth of the celebrated davern ; and upon 
the very brink of its summit, the decaying walls of the 
castle. 1 he opposite side of the mountain is equally 
«teep, descending into a deep and narrow valley, 
formed by a similar ascent, wild, dark, and secluded^ 
and separated from all humao interest. The area of 
the castle occupies almost the whole space of the pe- 
ninsula site, which is joined to the neighbouring hills 
on the east, by an isthmus, on its level. A thousand 
feet beneath is Peak's-hole, with its hundred unknown 
caverns, unenlightened by day, and unexplored by man 
— yet, in the pride of his might, he raises a few stones 
upon their stupendous roofs, and calls himself lord of 
the Peak. Nearly eight hundred years have witnessed 
■their gradual decay, and the almost total oblivion of 
the bold baron) by whom it was reared ; but a mighty 
mind has again raised the name of Feveril of the Peak, 
and proves how omnipotent it is, that can thus call 
spirits from the depths of time, and that calling, they 
will come. 

The necessity of descending alone gave the courage 
to its attempt, yet the young mountaineers of the place 
climb the steep sides, run up the broken steps of the 
castle, and hang over its decayed walls, apparently 
insensible of the dizzy depth below. 

Objects so well known as the caverns of Castleton 
need not be spoken of. An elegant party was just de- 
scending the sloping rocks at its extremity, and the 
ladies in their white dresses, with handkerduefs folded 
on their heads, and tapers in their hands, following 
each other through the rocky chasm, as in processional 
array, presented an idea of cloistered nuns, whose 
rules ordained them to descend from the cheerful light 
of day to sepulchral penance. All that Castleton pre- 
sents to the curious traveller we visited, but the ascent 
9f the Winnets was one of the objects of our walk. 
'VVinnets is the provincial name, that is written Wind* 
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yards : whether from the sintious way, or that it ia the 
opening hy which the western blasts rush down with 
tempestaoas force, is undecided. Its characteristics 
are very distinct from those of Middleton Dale, though 
hoth are winding rocky ways. The road in Middleton 
Dale is broad and firm, and the descent almost imper- 
ceptible ; from its level the ^ey rocks rise boldly to 
their summit, which terminate in massy ramparts, upon 
which the ash waves its beautiful foliage, and upon 
whose ledges the golden stone-crop and the crimson 
ranunculus unite their roots and blossoms. A clear 
eti«am of water takes its course at the foot of the rocks, 
sptrkling and bubbling on one side of the road ; and the 
winding «f the dale is so gradual, as to present a beau- 
tiful changing vista through the whole course of two 
miles, from its entrance to its close. Very difierent 
was the aspect of the via terrorivm we were entering, 
after having walked half a mile of level road from Cas- 
tleton, Mam Torr directly in our front, and forming one 
aide of the Winnets. The pathway is not broader than 
wil} admit two carriages to pass, and is inclosed by lofty 
moantains, the base of each seenpng to cross each other, 
as if to interrupt the progress, broken by the peaked 
rocks of silver grey that start fc^m their sides. Thus 
Apparently obstructed, but still advancing, we wound 
along ; every dozen paces presenting a different ap- 
pearance. No sky to be seen but that directly above 
our heads, the zenith and boundary of our aerial view, 
and that was of the bluest blue. One moment there 
seemed to be no human being but our three selves, the 
next showed us one of our own apecies, like the sam- 
phire gatherer of Dover cliffs, banging in the middle 
air, collecting the moss with which the upper regions 
of mountains were covered ; two patient asses waiting 
at their base for the verdant burden. A few steps for- 
ward, and they were again shut out. The pass ter- 
minated in a wild and level country, over which we 
took one look, and retraced our steps down the Win- 
nets. The difference of ascending and descending was 
strongly marked. The point of those rocks that aUmost 
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rose above our sight as we went upwards, seemed on 
par return to lie beneath our feet. The last opening is 
superlatively fine; two grand and pointed rocks form- 
ing its side skreens, and admitting the sudden and 
bursting sight of Hope Dale, with far distant views, 
' where the purple mountains lie/ standing like the 
flaming swords of the setaphims at the gates of Para- 
dise, and turning every way as ^ou approach them. 

The following day was destined to the vicinity oi 
Hathersage ; we rambled in its village street, and 
loitered in its elevated church-yard ; made acquaintance 
.with its children, and talked with its peasantry. Ex- 
tending our walk beyond the precincts of the village, 
and passing through two or three enclosures, the sudden 
turning of a projecting bank presented one of the loveliest 
scenes that was ever beheld. At the top of a fine cir- 
cular meadow of the brightest green stood a low white 
house, white as the blanched snow, the meadow skirted 
by a gravelled path, that formed a sweeping teiraoe- 
.walk above the banks of a trout-stream, that murmured 
as it flowed beneath the alders ; the back of the house 
was sheltered and shaded, and graced by a small 
hanging wood : a little beyond, an Alpine bridge was 
thrown over a small cascade, that poured its sparkling 
waters into the stream below ', hign above this cascade, 
this wood, and this house, the mountains, covered with 
brush-wood, were rounded to the skies. On their op- 
posite side bold locks arose in savage grandeur, high as 
Derbyshire rocks could rear, taking a circular sweep 
that joined the rounder mountains, and enclosed at 
their feet Brookfield. Hathersage, I have said, reposed 
in the bosom of the mountains ; Brookfield, in their 
heart of hearts. One other habitation alone was to be 
seen in the ample area they enclosed, and that was a 
most singular buUding, standing upon an ascent at the 
foot of the rocks. HiQf an homr's walk brought us in 
approximation with its lofty tower, that was a perfect 
parallelogram, it9 roof and chinmeys concealed by an 
embattled wall that rose above them. It stood amidst 
two or three pastures ; hence its name of North Lees, 
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and an orchard, dark with old fruit trees; so old it 
might have been thought * they never had be^ young.' 
There was a gloomy solitude around, the very reverse 
of Brookfield, and we 'concluded the place to be unin- 
habited ; but, as we were retreating, a man appeared 
kt the door, which he locked, and was departing by a 
different direction. When he observed us, there was 
a cbriAity in *his countenance that encouraged us to 
express our wishes to view the interior of the build- 
ing, which he readily complied with; assuring us, 
as be unlocked the entrance, ' it was well worth our 
cariosity.' 

Our dvil and assiduous guide appeared versed in 
legendary lore, and justified what I had frequently ob- 
served — the intellectual acquirements of the Derby- 
shire rustics. ' Yonder little ruin that you see to the 
left,' said he, ' just below, almost hid by the ash trees, 
^as a Romish chapel dedicated to the Holy Trinity ; 
and that suug white house further down is Brookfield, 
where, many years since, the vicar of Hathersage Kved ; 
a man that had no more guile in him than a new 
fallen lamb.' He then pointed out, as objects of great 
interest, three different-sized outlines of the human 
fbot deeply indented in the lead roof; * They were 
made,' said he, ' by a gentleman who came here an- 
nually for several years, and brought his two young 
sons with him ; he told me he was the nearedt relation 
to those that built the house, though he did not heir it. 
The last time he came, he said, perhaps his sons would 
never see it again, for they were going to the East 
Indies. Somehow or other I always feel sorry when 
I think of them, though I never knew their names.' 
As we descended, every separate stair presenting a 
Crevice through which the depths beneath appeared, 
he added, ' But, I must get you to turn into the room 
below again ; there is one thing I forgot to show you. 
You seem to be taken with this place, and to know 
something about the country ; did you ever hear of a 
Mr. Cunningham, a clergyman 1 He nsed to come 
here oftj^n, and he ipade .one remark upon the ceiling 
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that nobodj- else ever did.* We re-enteied the loom, 
and he pointed out, amidst the dilapidated plaister- 
work, a repetition of what the early pupils in writing 
would call ' three strait strokes/ alternately placed 
along with a circle ; ohserving that ' Mr. Conningbam 
explained it as referring to the Trinity, the mighty 
Three in One, which, like the circle, was without be- 
ginning and without end, and to whom the domestic 
chapel was dedicated. He used,' continued he, * to 
take great delight in this old place, and to bring his 
books, and make his verses here.* * And pretty verses 
they were,' I toid, using the medwise word, more to 
suit the idea of my auditor's comprehension, than my 
own appieciation. * Pretty !* retorted be, with some- 
what of a reproachful accent, < they were lofty ;' and 
to my surprise repeated some lines from an ode to 
Lord Rodney, and spoke with admiration of an- 
other to Chatsworth. Yet the appearance of the 
inan was nothing more than that of a rustic ; his wife 
and children were in the harvest-field to which he 
was bound ; yet, with genuine good manners, never 
appearing to feel that we were encroaching on the sun- 
shine of his day, he spoke in the strongly marked pro- 
vincialism of his country, and it was the matter, more 
than the manner, by which he was distinguished. We 
had intruded into his house, and taken up his time, and 
we felt an acknowledgment was due. He did not ap- 
pear to think the same, for, on our indication to make 
some remuneration, he said, * Surely a man might show 
a little common civility without Ipoking to be paid,' 
and hastily wished us 'good day.' 

On our return, we passed the house «nd chapel of 
the Catholic priest ; the latter denoted by a large cross 
of Derbyshire marble, built up in its gable wall. A 
gravel walk led to the bouse, and a parterie on each 
side was full of all the autumnal flowers in gorgeous 
colourings, a fine hedge of lavender dividing it from 
an adjoining field. A venerable figure was standing 
within its inclosure, with a large open book in his hand ; 
he was bare-headed, and was wxapped in a long brQwn 
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vest ; and m we looked upon his flowers, advanced to 
meet us, invited as within the gates, desired, us to 
gather his flowers, showed us the interior of his chapel 
and his garden, the reservoir of water he had made 
there for the preservation of fish, and the large stone 
basin into which its superfluity was conducted, and 
from whence he permitted the good women of the vil- 
lage to fill their tea-kettles, * because,' he said, < there 
is no water else that makes such good tea, besides its 
being more wholesome.* Not any benediction the 
good man might have bestowed upon the hallowed ele- 
ment in his chapel, could have rendered it more ' holj ' 
in my estimation than did this benevolent dispensation. 
From the garden he took us into his house, where we 
found a neat little refreshment, to which he so gaily 
pressed, and smiled, that we unhesitatingly accepted 
his truly hospitable fare. It was well he did not try to 
perauade us to become good Catholics, for his manners 
and address were irresistible. Many vestiges of the 
ancient religion appear at Hathersage. The little 
ruined chapel at North Lees ; another that is seen to 
the right, on the road to Hope, in the opening of the 
bills ; the one we had recently visited, and the added 
memorials of an ancient and highly respectable Roman 
Catholic family in the chancel of the church, who had 
once possessed great property around Hathersage, be- 
spoke its prevalence there, even long after the reforma- 
tion. Our return gave a di£feient appearance to the 
same objects. ^Ne ascended the steep hill of three 
miles measurement from Hathersage, and regained the 
high level of the moors, when, in the.shades of even- 
ing, their unvaried surface spread far away on every 
side, and uniting with the grey horizon, presented a 
scene like that of a tranquil sea, its waving billows 
sunk to rest, and the curtains of the sky drawn around 
its soft repose. ]VI. B. 
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TO A DECBA8BO FRIEND. 

Thb spring is come, the fields again put on their gajest 

hues. 
And sparkling in the san-beams are the pearly morning 

dews, 
The streams, which long had been ice-bound, in free- 
dom gently flow, 
All nature seems revivified ; but thou, oh ! where art 

thou 1 
The flowers are bright and blossoming, the birds their 

simple lays 
Are tuning in the groves to their Almighty Maker's 

praise ; 
And heaven and earth, and sea and sky, with raptufous 

accents bow. 
And join to bless His holy name ; but tliou, oh ! 

where art thou 1 
I roam the fields as heretofore, I gitze upon the streams. 
And bless each tender innocent flower that round me 

fondly beams, 
Still there's a void within my heart, a shade upon my 

brow — 
A sigh escapes my laboring breast ; oh ! where, oh ! 

where art thou ? 
I Usten, but I do not hear the echo of thy voice. 
That oft when grief has shrouded me, hath bade me to 

rejoice, 
I strain mine eyes, but 'tis in vain, I cannot see that 

form, 
A beaoon-light of hope to me amid life's darksome 

storm! 
For the grave, < that dark and narrow hoose,' enviimia 

thee; but why 
Should I regret thy destiny — regret that thou didst 

die? 
The grave's a welcome haven, where the tired one may 

rest. 
And death the passage up from earth to the heaven 

of the blest. 
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Then I will dash iho tear away, and when nuAfortunes 
roll 

Their dark and gloomy clouds across mj almost sink- 
ing soul. 

When all my hopes have faded, and my friends de- 
serted me, 

Here on thy grave I'll breathe my last, and join myself 
with thee. 

K. 



ON A MORNING IN SPRING. 

How sweet was the mom, not a zephyr was blowing. 
Nor murmar disturbing my silent repose ; 

In the green dewy meadows the cattle were lowing. 
And echo returned where the bramble-bush grows. 

I arose firom my pillow, as light as the morning. 
And tript o'er the meadows, by yon gurp^ling rill ; 

Intending to meet splendid Phcebus returning, 

Ere his splendour shone forth on the brow of the hill. 

The sweet-noted throstle tuned often and gaily. 
As seated in quiet on yon hawthorn bush ; 

From the neighboring coppice, where lovers meet daily. 
Resounded the note of the sorrowful thrush. 

The stream glided gently amongst tbe green bushes, 
Where sweet-scented woodbiHes so peaceably grow ; 

And down in tbe valley surrounded with rushes. 
The lilies, unheeded, and jessamines blow. 

No spot could I see, but there something was glowing. 
Of charming with beauties unnumbered my sight ; 

The birds sweetly singing, tbe meadow grass growing. 
Afforded me pleasure and constant delight. 

But man of himself seemed surrounded with sorrow, 
Though lord of whatever the world could supply ; 

Impatient he looks for tbe dawn of the morrow. 
And watches the moments how swiftly they fly. 

^lland, Johannes 3. 

u2 
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A VISIT TO A COAL MINE. 
Bbino in the immediate neighbourhood of New- 
castle, I determined to venture into the sable world, 
from the materials of which the good people of London 
derive one source, at least, of considerable comfort. 
The viewer, on my arrival at the mouth of the pit, 
having politely complied with my request, I, along 
with several others, prepared to dress for a sobterra- 
nean excursion . We were soon enveloped in capacious 
coats, which, by their size and cut, one might very 
reasonably conjecture had originally been made for 
either Sir John Falstaff, or that no less renowned gfen- 
tleman the worthy Daniel Lambert. Having each 
procured a fur cap, and a candle to light us trough 
the dusky regions, one of the miners, who was pre- 
paring to descend, observing that we were strangers, 
proffered his services to guide us. We gladly ac- 
cepted his assistance. Having put into the corbe or 
basket, in which the coals are raised, his working im- 
plements, he got into it himself, andTequested us to fol- 
low. We obeyed, and were immediately lowered, 
amidst the grim smiles of the pitmen, who wished us a 
safe journey of six hundred feet to the bottom, hinting, 
at the same time, their fears as to the strength of the 
rope, which they assured us> with a malicious earnest- 
ness, had be-en nearly two years in wear. Our fears 
were soon dissipated : in a few minutes we reached the 
bottom, and were handed by some of the men out of 
our novel travelling machine, to a short distance from 
the shaft, until we recovered the use of our eyes, which 
were much dimmed by our sudden transition from the 
splendour of day to the gloom of night. 

Having lighted the candles, our guide led us through 
a small trap-door to see the immense furnace which is 
kept constantly burning to circulate the fresh air 
around the pit, and destroy that which is foul. We 
next proceeded to view the stables and horses ; the 
animals, considering that many of them had not seen 
the light of day, or the green fields, for several yeiurs. 
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seemed in a most healthy condition. Pursuing our 
way along the main passage of the pit, we came to a 
kind of trap- door, which, to the utter amazement of the 
party, opened, as if by magic, at our approach, re- 
minding US of the famous one in the tale of the Forty 
Thieves, which I was ever wont to read with so much 
delight in the days of my boyhood. There were 
along the passage several of these doors, which serve 
for the purpose of preventing the accumulation of the 
foul airs of the mine j they are opened by little boys 
stationed behind them, who close them the instant the 
passenger goes tfaroug^h. I could not help pitying the 
poor little fellows, whose lives are never, while follow- 
ing the occupation, a moment in safety : they live in a 
state of the most dismal solitude, having no light al- 
lowed them, nor any one near them with whom they 
can beguile the dreary hours by play or conversation. 
We sopn found ourselves about half a mile from the 
shaft, and here was situated the board where the work 
of our conductor lay. He assured us it would be 
scarcely worth our while to travel any further, as 
there was nothing more interesting to be seen. 

We, therefore, sat ourselves down to rest on a huge 
block of coal, while the miners were prepanng to begin 
operations. You will, perhaps, smile at the idea of 
our requiring rest at the period of so short a journey, 
but I assure you we found it more tiresome, in /the 
close, and frequently very low, passage underground, 
than we should one of twenty times the distance on 
the earth's surface. Having finished the pipe which 
he had been smoking, our guide and his mate stripped 
themselves, and began their work, inviting us, as they 
do most strangers, to join with them, that we might 
be enabled to tuke lo our friends, as a curiosity, a piece 
of coal dug by ourselves. 

The labour is exceedingly hard, and the pay but in- 
different, a good workman seldom being able to earn 
more than 3s. 6d» a day, which, consideri^ the risk 
that the poor fellows run of losing their lives, is but a 
slight compensation. A considerable quantity of coal 
u 3 
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being loosened, tbe largest pieces were put into acorb^, 
and subsequently pusbed away, on a kind of truck, to 
the shaft, by a man termed a putter. The corbea of 
coal are raised from the pit by means of a powerful 
engine. From the corbe it is discharged upon a large 
screen or sieve, and the coal falls into the waggons 
waiting to receive it. It is conveyed by the waggons 
to the river or sea-side, and there discharged again 
into the keels or lighters which aie to C9nvey it to the 
ship. 

I have often heard it observed by persons in London, 
that to them it appeared surprising the pits never fall 
in. The means resorted to to prevent this a;c(;^dent 
are a considerable number of strong poles. With 
tbese the men, as they proceed on their work, shore 
up the pit at about every three feet. In addition to 
these there is between every board or working pas- 
sage in the pit, a^space df kbout twelve feet left un- 
touclied. Notwithstanding all this it sometimes hap- 
pens that the pit creeps, as it is termed by the 
workmen, i. e, the upper and lower parts close toge- 
ther, as though the board had never been worked : the 
men are frequently crushed to death in this manner, 
owing to the suddenness of the accident. 

The coals are extracted from between the immense 
strata of stone which enclose them by means of pick- 
axes and wedges ; when these prove ineffectual recourse 
is had to gunpowder, but this is never used excepting 
in times of great necessity. 

I should have informed the reader that the boards 
are passages of about nine feet wide. 

Unlike the coalheavers of London, who are * riggler 
out-and-outers' at beer drinking, the pitmen seldom 
think of indulging themselves in any other liquid re- 
freshment than milk or water, while engaged in their 
dusty occupation. They, however, I am informed, can 
play their parts pretty well, when the day's work is 
over, at a tankard of Shields* ale, or Newcastle beer, 
of which Cunningham sung with so much delight. 

Every pitman lias a cottage and a good garden, suf- 
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ficient to grow vegetables for the use of hia family^ and 
as much coal as he can bum. These are provided by 
the pit-owner, and for the whole the miner has to pay 
from his wages the sum of sixpence a week. They are 
in general very well clad on holidays and Sundays, 
when attending divine service at the chapel or church. 
Indeed I was quite astonished by their respectable ap- 
pearance when I first saw them, as when following 
their work they are, as might be supposed, none of the 
most smart or trim. Their cottages are generally ex- 
tremely neat in the interior, and well-furnished: 
scarceW one out of some scores into which I peeped, 
(like Paul Pry,) but had an excellent mahogany four- 
post bedstead, and an eight-day clock, with a case of 
the same description of wood. 

October, 1829. W. Gibsow. 

THE LADIES. 
Let poets say whatever they will. 
The ladies are my favourites still ; 
I love the sex, and what's more rare, 
I have not one that I can spare ! — 
I<et Pope and Swift, those mighty bards, 
Who wish them priests instead of cards, 
lie mouldering on my dusty shelf— 
I'll be their poet now myself! 
Their panegyrist, kind and civil, 
. And send all satires to the devil !— 
We'll draw a fair about five feet — 
Pour inches more, she's quite complete ; 
Her face not fat, but rather lean ; 
Her nose not long and aquiline ; 
Her teeth not black, but white — and red 
Be those sweet lips which I would wed. 
I'd mention shape, and air, and inien-~ 
Alas ! not all of these are seen 
Until too late ! when, but for life. 
We find a hag td be our wife ! 

W. L. 
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THE PILGRIMS. 
Thb Ban shone brighUj on the tnrretted walls of 
Vallia. Florida, and the beaatifdl vale in which it stood 
glowed in all Uie ripe effulgence of sommei's splendour : 
jfet the scene bore a saddened aspect; the foresters 
stood carelessly about the castle gate, the dogs ran idle 
through the court yard, and the falcon's hoarse voice 
was heard reproadifullj fix>in the perch where he sat 
impatient for the hand that was wont to carrj him to 
the field in pursuit of his quarry. The bugle's notes 
had not startled the dull ear of time for at least ten 
days, and every thing around indicated an absence of 
life and gaiety. The cause might have been divined 
from the sorrowful looks of the domestics who glided 
silently through the apartments, or across the yard, as 
if they dreaded awakening the echoes of the place. 
Every thing bespoke the infliction of a recent calamity ; 
and such the lordly proprietor, Raymond Fitzour, con- 
sidered the illness of his lady, who now lay oppressed 
with sickness upon her splendid pallet* Only three weeks 
before, and she appeared at the altar, in all the attrac - 
tions of youth and be&uty, when she bestowed her fair 
hand upon the envied Raymond. The event was fol- 
lowed, by every demonstration of joy : the followers of 
the ancient and proud house of Fitzour were feasted 
with a sumptuousness unknown even to these improvi- 
dent times, and all felt that a new era of happiness had 
commenced in their happy valley. The gay and gallant 
bridegroom participated in the exultations of his vas- 
sals ; in the battle-field he had won laurels enough to 
create envy in a veteran ; and though still young in 
every thing but heroic deeds of chivalry, he bad fought 
beneath the blessed cross upon the plains of Palestine, 
helped to humble the haughty Saracen, and knelt in 
pious reverence upon the tomb where once reposed the 
body of Him who had purchased, by his blood, the re- 
demption of a thankless world. Though rich in honours, 
and inheriting a fair estate, he felt that the beautiful 
Angelique had, in bestowing on him her hand, conferred 
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no small fovour. She had selected him from a hundred 
soitors, and his love and his vanity conspired to make 
him happy. But ere the honeymoon — ^that blissful sea- 
son of rapturous and thrilling delight — had passed, a 
blight fell upon his joy ; the fair bride drooped, and 
the leech's skill was in vain exerted to baffle the dis- 
ease. Medicine failing, the dark sorceresses of the 
neighbourhood, who held unholy consultations with for- 
bidden spirits, were appealed to, but with no better suc- 
cess ; and the minister of religion was reluctantly 
called on to prepare one too good for this world for ad- 
mission into the next. 

When the good priest had performed the last rites 
which the church prescribed, he went in search of the 
lord of the castle for the purpose of preparing him, by 
pious consolations, for the great loSs he was about to 
suffer. He found him in the little oratory attached to 
the chapel, kneeling before the altar, his hands raised 
in an attitude of fervent prayer, and his eyes upturned 
beseechingly to Heaven. He was so wrapt in his de- 
votions that he heard not the entrance of the pious 
clergyman, and it wa^ not until the good father's obtesta- 
tions became louder than his own, that he was apprised 
of his presence. Kaymond, awakened -i^om his reverie, 
turned joyfully to the priest, exclaiming, * my dame is 
better, is she not ?' 

• Alas ! not so,' replied the priest, ' my death-bed 
skill cannot offer you the consolation of hope.' 

* Say not so, good father. I tell you the dame is — 
will be better. I have a vow in heaven more potent 
^an the leech's skill ; and St. Decuman has promised 
in my name that if Angelique revive, I will return 
thanks to Heaven at the holy sepulchre. I'll do more ; 
a convent dedicated to the virgin shall be munificently 
endowed, and thou, good man, shall be its first abbot.' 

Whether it were Uie last words or the pious ve- 
hemence of Raymond which prevailed, it is useless to 
conjecture ; certain it was that the priest became filled, 
all at once, with holy confidence, and was eloquent in 
enforcing the obligations all good christians lay under 
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of fulfiUiag TOW* so solemnly made. Hia arguments 
did nol fS\ on barren ground : they fructified in the 
bosom of Raymond, and with a pardonable familiarity 
with the commerce of heaven, be regarded his terms 
as accepted, and from that moment looked forward with 
pious confidenca towards the establishment of his 
'lady's health. 

His hopes were not disappointed : to the great joy 
of eyery one but her physician, whose prognostics had 
been falsified, the lady enjoyed that very night a sound 
sleep, was much better the next day, and in less than 
a week was able to walk abroad in the pure light of 
heaven. Such a manifestation of miraculous inter- 
ference was not to be disregarded, and accordingly 
Raymond publicly announced his intention of setting 
out for Jerusalem : Angelique did not oppose his jour- 
ney ; for her the vow was made, and it would argue a 
strange ingratitude to deny heaven its slight recom- 
pense for its mighty operations. Before starting for 
the scene of snan's redemption and of Christian bravery, 
the neighbouring gentry were invited to Vallis Florida : 
it was a right joyous and merry meeting ; and the 
tankard was often emptied to the safe return of Fitzoor. 
There was one guest who seemed to have intervals of 
sadness amidst the flow of mirth , but it was of a soft- 
ened and tender kind. Being asked the reason, he 
sighed, and, taking Raymond by the hand, said, ' Per- 
mit me to be the companion ofyour journey Y 

* You, De Clare,* returned Fitxour, laughing, * why 
you forget that I am going to pray, not to fight ; and I 
am greatly mistaken if you have not forgotten your 
pater and ave.* 

* True,' said De Clare, * I am fairly obnoxious to 
mirth ; but a life passed in the tented field has need of 
penitence. My offences are my own — God can for' 
give them, and to God I'll now apply. I am re- 
solved— Fitzour, I'll accompany you to the sepul- 
chre.' 

There was an earnestness in his manner which sub- 
dued every inclination to ridicule, t^id though Ray- 
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mond did not much like the man, for he had been one 
of Angelique's rejected suitors, he consented that he 
should accompany him on his pilgrimage. The follow- 
ing day a vast concourse of persons were assembled at 
Maidenhead to witness their departure : the heart of 
no one was sorrowful save that of the young bride ; 
and, as she gave her lord the last farewell embrace, a 
sad prescience fell upon her heart that they should not 
meet again but in sorrow. 

That day two months two youthful pilgrims, with 
stately tread, and heads aloft, bespeaking a proud hear- 
ing, were seen approaching the cedars of Lebanon. 
The spot was then, as now, a resting-place for weary 
travellers', and the unprotected palmer was secured 
from Saracen violence by a strange police, who wei« 
literally what they professed to be — soldiers of Christ. 
The plumed helmet pressed a stem brow, and the 
lance trembled in the stimip-hold, while the beads 
hung from the girdle, and the cross, the symbol of 
peace, was displayed on the white garment, the imoa- 
tentatious dress of a Knight of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Our pious pilgrims had no sooner stretched their 
weary limbs on the bank beneath the cedars of Lebanott, 
than two of these knight-errants rode up, and graee* 
fully saluted them with the usual words, * S^re Do- 
mine.' The air and manner of the pilgrims bespoke 
them of superior birth, and the scallops on their coarse 
habits testified that this was not the first jourftey they 
had made to the scene of Christian redemption and 
Hebrew miracle. These circumstances served aa ad- 
ditional recommendations in the eyes of the warrior 
monks, and, accordingl^r, they took the palmers under 
their immediate protection. When the moon arose in 
all the beauty of oriental loveliness,, the knights 
alighted and eagerly entered into conversation with the 
strangers. Raymond was delighted with the suaTity 
of their manners, and the extent of th^r information $ 
he inquired after some of his companions in arms who 
had remained in Jerusalem, and volunteered an ao- 
count of the reasons which induced him to undertake 
a second journey to the sepulchre. Of Angelique he 
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■poke witii the fierrency of one who loved intensely, 
and when he dwelt upon the happiness which awaited 
his letoni, De Clare was observed to smile with an 
expression of countenance which approzimated to the 
Buuidons : it might have been only the shadow of an 
interrening bongh. Fitsour gave it no farther thonght, 
and at day-break they renewed their pilgrimage. 

The warrior monks rode beside them until they ar- 
rived at the next Christian post, where two other 
knights snppHed their place. In this manner they 
readied in security the city of JemsalenL. At that 
moment one at least felt all the enthusiasm of holy and 
noble associations: he could not abstract his mind 
from local emotions ; and wisely thought that whatever 
withdraws ns from the power of our senses, or makes 
the past, the distant, and the future, predominate over 
the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.^ His was no frigid philosophy, no hatntaid 
devotion ; his heart was warm, his soul was sincere, 
and the history of religion, as he stood npon ground 
hallowed by the footsteps of the Redeemer, re- 
cnned to him with holy vividness : his spirit was 
exalted, and his soul melted, as it were, with 
thoughts too sublime fior lUterance, too vivid for de- 
8cription« Withont a moment's delay he hurried his 
companion to the site of the sepulchre ; an aged Chris- 
tian was in attendance to point out the topography of 
the place ; his venerable aspect, his white locks and 
flowing beard, commanded respect, but Raymond 
heeded him not : he dropped on bis knees beneath 
the shade of a tall oriental tree, and, leaning his closed 
hands on a fragment of a rained temple, poured out 
his ardent soul to him who had sanctified the place. 
Oe Clare's pietp*, if not more sincere, appeared more 
vehement: he listened attentively to the guide's narra- 
tive, and at sigbt of a fragment of sculpture, irepresent- 
ing a scene in the stable at Bethlehem, he endekvoured 
to conceal the violence of his emotion by covering his 
eyes with his hands. The ancient Christian was 
greatly edified, and, too charitable to suppose any one 
. • Johnson's Journey to the Western Ides. 
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K Pharisee, he was heard to commend the piety of De 
Clare, while he more than doubted of the zeal of Fitz- 
our. 

* ♦ • ♦ 

The spring sun was about descending into the cool 
waves of the Atlantic, when the warden of the castle of 
Vallis Florida hurried into the presence of his lady to 
inform her that a pilgrim was hastening towards the 
postern gate. ' O, g^ve him instant entrance,* cried 
Angelique, impatiendy, ' it must be myiord ; the time 
has elapsed when he promised to return ; but, thank 
heaven, he is here at last.' 

She was mistaken : Do Clare had returned alone ; 
and he brought the distressing intelligence that, in an 
encounter with some Arabs of Mount Lebanon, Fitzour 
had perished. ' In his last moments,' continued De 
Clare, ' he commended mo to his fair lady, and bestowed 
on me this diamond ring, which^he had received from 
her at parting, as a proof of his friendship.' He added 
some other circumstances confirmatory of his account, 
and he appeared so sincerely affected that Angelique 
half loved him for being so much attached to her 
husband. 

For six long months she |ave herself up to grief; 
but suddeidy, to the surprise of all, appeared in 
public, still sorrowful, but apparently not disinclined to 
enjoy a world which she ornamented. The solution of 
this conduct was soon made manifest : De Clare had 
found means to persuade her that she would become a 
second bridal dress, and such is the weakness, or, if 
you will, the inconstancy of woman's nature, the bridal 
day was appointed. The gay and great were invited 
to the ceremony ; and the castle re-echoed with pre- 
parations for mirth and festivity. 

The long wished-for hour at length arrived, and the 
patties hastened to the castle chapel : the robed priest 
proceeded with the rite, but just as the bride was about 
to make the response which surrendered her person to 
De Clare, a strong hand seized her arm : she turned 
round, and her indignant husband, in his palmer cos- 
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tame, stood before heir : she ga?e one shriek, and sank 
upon the steps of the altar : in m moment after the 
bridegroom's blood streamed from that holy sanctuaij, 
and the war cry of Fitzour rang through the Vallis Flo- 
rida. At the well known sound the adherents of his 
faoose thronged about Raymond ; the followers of De 
Clare were soon, silenced, and that treaeheroas firiend 
liad already paid the forfeit of his villany. 

It appeared that on their return from Jemsalem, De 
Clare, from notions easily understood, treacherously 
assailed his confiding companion in an unfrequented 
part of their route. His blow was deadly, but before 
he had folty completed his barbarous intention* he was 
aaterrupted by the sudden appearance of two mounted 
Saraoens. Pulling the ring from off Raymcmd's finger, 
I>e Cla» hastily retired, and the Faynim rovers having 
ascertained, from another ring which remained on his 
right hand, that the wounded man was -a christian of 
some consequence, thev staunched bis wounds, and 
carried htm to a place of security in the hope of a heavy 
ransom. Raymond recovered but slowly: and when 
fisatored to his strength he knew not bow to esoape. 
His situation was the more irksome since he sdspected 
De Clare's motives, and, dreading the long interval that 
must elapse before ransom could arrive, he contrived to 
«ffeot his escape, and reached England in safety, just in 
time to disappoint the designs of the wretch who had 
attempted his life. 

He had been revenged, hut not comforted : his foe 
was dead^«*Hiead by his hand, but his wife, though still 
a beautiful, was a guilty thing j be could never again 
ooBsort rnih her; and Angelique, covered with shaiae, 
bid herself and her sorrows in a nupnery. Her hus- 
band fulfilled the remainder of his vow : he erected the 
nonasteiy, the ruin of which still attracts the curiosity 
of all who visits Somersetshire, and the good priest who 
urged him to the work was appointed first abbot. 
Raymond himself repaired to Palestine, and died Grand 
Master of the Order of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. 
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NINETEEN. 

Oh, magio word ! thoa hast a spell . 

Which thrills like mosic through the heart ; ^ 
A. bower that beamed its last farewell. 

As summer clouds ere they depart. 
The past hath died awaj with bliss. 

The future hath no sunny scene ; 
Waft back to me the smile, the kiss. 

The dream of sweet Nineteen. 
The soul was borne on rainbow wings. 

And fraught with rapture then. 
And lutes had many syren strings 

That will not wake again. 
On lips that sung to music's spell. 

The spectral hue of death has been ; 
Oh, time I bow couldst thou break the spell 

Of beautiful Nineteen I 
Away regret ; and lay the heart 

Upon the shrine of spotless truth. 
And other days shall then impart 

To pensive age the joys of youth ! 
And theut if death should dim the flower 

Of many a sad and lonely scene. 
Beyond the skies there is a bower, 

A hope for sweet Nineteen ! R. AuGi7iTi:«a. 

STANZAS TO MEMORY. 

When sunset sheds its parting ray. 

And brightly gilds the azure sea. 
And evening DriDgs the close of day. 

Oh, then, fair maid, 1*\\ cbiok of thee. 
And Memory's dreams, in fairest form. 

Shall picture scenes of brightest joy ; 
And Hope, which soothes fierce Passion's storm. 

Shall promise bliss without alloy. 
There is no joy the earth bestows, 

Which can the bosom's griefs beguile ; 
There's nought so well can soothe our woes. 

Or charm us, as a woman's smile. 
X 2 
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THE BASHFUIi MAN 

Having, Mr. Editor, been frequently rallied by my 
friends, on account of that unfortunate mauvaise honte, 
which has been mj continual torment, and which I 
have a thousand times determined to conquer, you 
will, I know, be rather inclined to blame than to pity 
me, when I relate to you the history of my recent dis- 
tresses, springing, as I confess they do, from the same 
source. As, however, my sufferings have never been 
so acute as lately, and as I have seen the advantages of 
overcoming this malady in a more conspicuous light 
than ever, I think I have resolution enough to deter- 
mine that it shall never again cause me that uneasiness, 
which I have so abundantly experienced. 

I was invited to spend the vacation in Yorkshire, 
together with my sister, who accompanied me, and my 
friend Sandcroft, whom we joined at Cambridge on our 
way. The family whom we were about to visit con- 
sisted of our host and his wife, a son, and four daugh- 
ters, much about our own ages As Sandcroft had 
never seen the females of the family, and as I had not 
been in Yorkshire since I left school, much of our con- 
versation naturally turned on the anticipated pleasures 
of our visit. My sister described to us the dispositions 
and manners of che young ladies ; Sandcroft laughingly 
congratulated himself and me on the great importance 
in which we should be held among so many girH and 
the airs he should give himself in consequence, while I 
felt a sort of indescribable reluctance to encounter so 
many women, whom, from our long absence, I almost 
regarded as strangers. My only consolation was, that, 
from the remote part of the country in which they lived, 
and their never haviog visited the metropolis, they 
would be less formidable than those high-bred belles, 
whum it has been my misfortune to meet, and who 
have always been the objects of my terror and dislike. 

On our arrival in Yorkshire, we were received with 
the utmost cordiality. I was welcomed as an old 
friend by all, and though I had * screwed up my courage 
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to tbft Btrikiag point/ and deteimined to assuine the 
•deportment of a man of the world, yet mycarsed basb- 
fulneBB assailed me with such violence, that I retamed 
the kind welcomes that greeted me in a confused and 
hurried manner, and was rejoiced to find a moment's 
relief while our host was presenting my friend to the 
different members of the family. Sandcroft, with that 
«a8y and unembarrassed air which I have so often en- 
yied, and with that courteousness of demeanour which 
-ensures a welcome ere it can be pronounced, paid his 
•compliments to each, a^d in less than five minutes was 
as much at home as if he had been domesticated in the 
house from his infancy. He spoke of the fine prospect 
from the windows' of the room in which we sat — ex- 
pressed the pleasure he anticipated in having its 
beauties pointed out to him by those who could so well 
appreciate them — admired some landscapes which 
hung round the room — and, with a kindness which I 
gratefully felt, endeavoured to lead me into the conver- 
sation, by appealing to me for my opinion of their 
merit, as he knew drawing to be an accomplishment in 
which I excelled. But all would not do ; I was em** 
■barrassed, and, what was worse, I felt a consciousness 
of it ; and the more I endeavoured to shake off this 
feeling, the more fruitless and unavailing were my ef- 
forts to do so. 

As the neighbourhood in which our friend's mansion 
was situated is bat thinly inhabited, and the gentle- 
. men's seats around are / 

' Like angel visits, few and far between,' 
he good«humouredly told us that we must depend on 
ourselves and each other for our amusements, adding, 
he hoped we should not find ourselves dull. While [ 
was studying what answer I should make to this, and 
just as I had prepared a complimentary speech which 
I had not courage to utter, Sandcroft exclaimed, with 
great enei^y, ' Dull, my dear sir ! from my heart I 
pity the man who could experience a moment of ennui 
in such a place as this. With such resources, and in 
such society, (with a graceful bow to all,) one might 
X 5 
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pass an age, and think it bat a day.' Although thift 
langnage may appear to you hyperbolical, and savour- 
ing too much of flattery, yet I assure you that, when 
delivered by him, it was an elegant and well-timed 
xompliment. I know not why, but although I really 
had a very neat speech at my tongue's end, I merely 
stammered out a few words, of which I believe all that 
could be audible were the words * kindness,' and * nd 
doubt of being amused,' though at the same time I felt 
inclined to bang myself for my folly and stupidity. 

You will have no difficulty in guessing which of 
these two addresses was heard with the greater plea- 
sure. I could perceive that Sandcroft's was highly- 
grateful to the elder, and I have very little doubt that 
it was equally so to the younger, branches of the 
family. They felt, indeed, that it was not altogether 
unmerited, for unless a man were predetermined to re- 
main insensible to all pleasures, he could scarcely re- 
sist those which he had here such abundant means of 
enjoying. A beautiful cabinet piano-forte, and a harp 
by Errat, which stood in the drawing-room, ensured a 
rich treat to those who are ' moved by the concord of 
sweet sounds.' In truth, all the young ladies were 
proficients ; while the paintings of the fair artists which 
decorated the apartments, assured the admirers of that 
art that they might cultivate it here. The library, in 
addition to those standard works which usually fill the 
shelves of a well-educated gentleman, was furnished 
with the productions of the most celebrated tiving au- 
thors ; and battledores and shuttlecocks, backgammon 
and chess-boards, afforded amusements to fill up the 
heavy hours df a rainy morning. When the weather 
permitted, the carriage was sometimes in request for the 
ladies, but as they were all accomplished horsewomen, 
they more frequently accompanied us in our equestrian 
excursions; and as 'the young squire,' as he was 
called, kept a few couple of eagles, they occasionally 
shared with os the diversions of the chase. 

When the weather was such as to prevent our stir- 
ring out of doors, which, as you know, has of late been 
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very frequently the ca^e, we wete of course desirous to 
contribute as much as possible to the entertainment of 
the ladies at home. The first wet morning, therefore, 
that followed our arrival, a proposition was made that, 
while they were occupied with their pencils and em- 
broidery, one of us should amuse them by reading 
aloud. As this is an employment to which I am ac- 
customed at home, and as my sister had eulogized my 
merits in this accomplishment, in which, without 
vanity, I believe that I excel, I was solicited to begin 
with one of Lord B^iron's tragedies. I chose ' Sar- 
danapalus,* and commenced very auspiciously; and 
though my voice was rather tremulous at first, yet I 
soon recovered that, and proceeded through a great part 
of the first act in a manner which completely satisfied 
myself. Before I had finished, however, a smile, which 
the singular grouping of some figures had excited in one 
of the ladies, caused me an unpleasant sensation. For- 
getful of those by whom I was surrounded, and of that 
good breeding which I ought to have known would 
have prevented any such expression of feeling from 
being manifested towards myself, I fancied that the 
smile was directed at me. I instantly became confused, 
and hurried through the remainder of the act with a 
precipitancy which not only marred the beauty of the 
tragedy, but increased my own embarrassment, by at- 
tracting general attention, as all were ignorant ef its 
cause. I pleaded fatigue as an excuse for resigning my 
o£5ice, which Sandcroft instantly assumed, and read the 
two remaining acts with all those charms of grace and 
animation which give an interest even to the inferior 
efforts of genius, and without which the highest lose 
much of their effect. Long ere he had concluded, in- 
deed during the greater part of the time he was read- 
ing, all attention was arrested from extraneous objects, 
and rivetted on him ; and the distinction between his 
conclusion and mine was, that mine was marked with 
thanks and compliments, his with no word of praise, 
but with a silence more eloquent than the most studied 
applause. The great advantage he possessed over mr 
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was this — ^be had coniideDce in his powers, and -was 
certain of saccess ; I distrusted mine, and anticipated 
failure. His treasure was self-possession ; m^ misfor- 
tune was basbf'ulness^or mauvaise honte, or false 
shame, or whatever name you may think proper to 
giv^ it* 

The good old custom of * keeping-up Christmas ' is 
obserTMl with great respect in this part of the country z 
and Twelfth Day is peculiarly devoted to social and 
convivial festivity. On the preceding day, numerous 
guests had arrived to join in the celebration of this an- 
niversary, the amusements of which commenced with 
the commencement of the day. On our assembling in 
the breakfast room, we * drew the characters' which we 
were to assume for the remainder of the day, for any 
departure from which we were punished with a for- 
feiture, the infliction of which was reserved for our 
evening's entertainment. It chanced that Sandcroft 
drew the king, while the queen fell to the lot of our 
good old hostess ; and though our new sovereign would 
probably, had the choice been left to himself, have se- 
lected a younger partner, yet the elegance and urbanity 
which marked his behavioui to the associate of his mimic 
honours, could not have been exceeded, had she been 
the most youthful and most lovely of the party. Upon 
these two devolved the task of arranging the various 
pleasures of the day ; and the spirit with which they 
both executed their office, diffused a gaiety and hilarity 
over Uie whole assembly. They presided too at din- 
ner; and the only act of open rebellion which was 
manifested through the day, was on the part of our 
worthy host, who insisted on paying a particular devo- 
tion to the bottle, which was warmly resisted by the 
king, who knew that a compliance with his wishes 
would have disqualified most of us from sharing the 
evening's amusements ; and who was only enabled to 
maintain his authority by threatening the rebel with a 
pint bumper of water, an element for which he had a 
peculiar distaste. 

Our eveniog's entertainment promised us much grati- 
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fication ; the forfeitures were numerous ; and as the 
crying of them, as it is called, was unanimously assign- 
ed to our host, who was by no means scrupulous, a 
good deal of mirth was confidently anticipated. Nor 
was the expectation disappointed ; and, unfortunately, 
the first that was raised was at my expense. I had in- 
curred no less than four penalties, and the first that was 
adjudged happened to be one of them. I remember it 
even now with horror. It was, * To kiss every lady in 
the room, whose age exceeded five and twenty.' You 
may form some idea of my distress. I thought I should 
have sunk to the ground ; while the laughter and tit- 
ters that assailed me added tenfold to my misery. The 
next punishment that was assigned was to our king, 
the only one whic|i he had incurred ; this was, ' To pay 
a compliment to each lady, and, at the same time, to 
tell her of some fault of which she is or has been guilty.' 
This, I saw, embarrassed him for a moment ; not on 
account of the compliments, for had there been ten 
times the number of females, he would, without diffi- 
culty, have paid to each an appropriate one ; bat lest, 
being ignorant of most of them, he might, in assigning 
a fault to each, inadvertently woimd the feelings of any. 
All were anxious to see how he would acquit himself, 
and all were at once delighted and surprised : — such a 
variety of well-turned compliments, and good humoured 
rebukes, I never heard. Two of my remaining forfei- 
tures were eanly discharged : not so the fourth j it was 
the old, and to me terrible, order, ' To bow to the 
wittiest, kiss the prettiest, and kneel to her you like 
be^t.' 

How I executed these, I will not tell you ; you would 
only laugh at me still more than I was then laughed at. 
Suffice it to say, that the distress I suffered in this in- 
stance, and ten thousand othets, apparently too trifling 
to mention, had iBuch an effect upon me, that I have 
firmly determined to conquer my unfortunate malady. 
Cambridge* A. 
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THE LOVER'S FAREWBLL. 

WRITTKN FOR THE FRENCH AIR * LBS, ADIKVE DB 

RAOVL 1>B COUGI.' 

Lady, my barque is on the wave* 

My sails are to the wild winds given, 
Bat ere I go, oh ! let me Crave 

A prayer for my success to Heav'n : 
And I, while roaming o'er the sea. 
My prayers will offer up for thee. 

Farewell! 
As sunlight, when the hour is nigh 

That yields the earth to night's domain. 
Sinks from our vision lingVingly, 

And' seems to long for day again : 
Tis thus I part — 'tis thus shall he 
Desiring aye to be with thee. 

Farewell t 
Farewell, farewell ! I feel it is 

A riving of the soul to part. 
But yet the time may come when bliss 

Will wreathe itself around my heart : 
When joined again by Hymen, we 
Shall never disunited be. 

Farewell ! 

K. 



TO — 

Ob, do not blame me, if I seem 

Cold as the careless, worldly throng, 
Who think of love, as of a dream. 

An idle tale, a poet's song. 
Nor deem because the gay, the proud. 

Seem to my heart the dearest now, 
I never have in secret bowed. 

Or felt a single touch of woe. 
If to the world I cold appear. 

My heart is warm with love to thee .; 
If to the world I shed no tear* 

I weep when none is by to see. M. H. "J. 
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ICXTUACTS FROM TH£ COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. — NO. X. 
BEES* WAX. 

Mead was a favourite drink with our ancestors : it 
was made fiom honey, and was the wine of the Scan- 
dinaviaDS. Bees appear to have heen held in con- 
siderahle estimation by the Welsh in these times, and 
the value of different swarms and hives is minutely re- 
gulated by Hywel's laws. The importance attached 
to them probably arose from the demand created for 
' honey, by thQ general use of mead , but another reason 
is given in these laws, to which prohably the English 
reader is a stran^r :->' Bees derive tHeir noble de* 
scent from Paradise : when, owing to man's trans* 
gression, they were thence expelled, God gave them 
his blessing ;*— on this account mats cannot be properly 
sung without their wax,* Wotton's Leges Wallics, p. 
254. 

BFPING HUNT. 

Fitzstepben informs us, that the hunting at Epping 
and round London at Easter time oommenc^ in 1326, 
when King Henry III. confirmed to the oitisens of 
London, free*warren, or liberty to hunt a circuit about 
their city, in tbe warren of Staines, Hainhanlt* Forest, 
&c. ; and, in ancient times, the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and corporation, attended by a due number of their 
constituents, availed themselves of this right of chace 
in solemn guise, 

JUDGES* BOUQVETS. 

The practice of judges having a nosegay placed be- 
fore them/ is not, as is generally imagined, a mere 
preservation against the close air of a crowded court, 
but is the relic of a primitive and ancient custom of the 
judge holding the hough, or sceptre of justice, in his 
hand : it was formeriy called a bouqvst, or little bough, 
whence the French took their word . bouquet for a 
nosegay. 

• What is now called Epping Forest, was formerly a part of the 
Forest of Hainliault. 
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EPITHETS. 

The meaning of the word Wretch is one not gene- 
laliy understood. It was originally, and is now, in 
some parts of England^ used as a term of the softest 
and fondest tenderness. This is not the only instance 
in which words in their present general acceptation 
bear a very opposite meaning to what they did in Shak- 
apeare's time. The word Wench, fortaierly, was not 
used in that low and vulgar acceptation it is at present. 
Damsel was the appellation of young ladies of quality, 
and Dame a title of distinction. Knave once signified 
a servant ; and in an early translation of the New 
Testament, instead of * Paul the Servant/ we read 
' Paul the Knave of Jesus Christ.' On the other hand, 
the word Companion, instead of heing the honourable 
synonime of Associate, occurs in the play of Othello, 
with the same contemptuous meaning which we now 
affix, in its abusive sense, to the word * Fellow * — for 
Emilia, perceiving that some secret villain had as- 
persed the chapicter of the virtuous Desdemona, thus 
indignantly exclaims :>— 

' O, Heaven 1 that such Companions thou'dst tmfold, 
And put in every honest hand a whip. 
To lash the rascal naked through the world >' 

LINES OV THE BIRTH OF MR. POPS'S INFANT DAUGBTfiR. 

See this little mistress here. 
Did never sit in Peter's chair. 
Nor a triple crown did wear, 

And yet she is a Pope. 
No benefice she ever sold. 
Nor did dispense with sins for gold. 
She hardly is a fortnight old. 

And yet she is a Pope. 
No king her feet did ever kiss, 
Or had from her worse look than this ; 
Nor did she ever vainly hope. 
To saint poor mortals with a rope. 

And yet she is a Pope. 
A female Pope you say, a second Joan, 
Ah no, she is Pope Innocent, or none. 




ANECDOTKS OF PHEASANTS. 

With these beautiful birds are identified many 
charming and many painful associations. They have 
long been the subject of angry legislation and magis- 
terial jurisdiction : some say they have led to the de- 
moralization of our peasantry ; and others contend that 
to them belongs the merit of diminishing absenteeism, 
the pleasure of shooting pheasants being very superior 
to that derived from promenading through the Louyre, 
or driving at the rate of eight miles an hour over 
the dull common that environs Rome. Be the morale 
of their history, however, what it may, all my readers, 
I trust, are convinced that the ancient physicians, who 
estimated their flesh before that of any other bird, were 
perfectly right. It may be pleasant, in accordance with 
Mrs. Dalgaim's advice, to get a pheasant first— and 
then cook it ; but for my part I always prefer having 
edibles sent me. This may be very like selfishness, 
but though I like occasionally to shopt game, as well 
as folly, when it flies, there is nothing I like more 
dearly than the present of a nice, plump, hen pheasant : 
it does remind one so much of an absent friend who 
happens to live in the country, and then it looks so in- 
vitingly, and tempts the appetite so forcibly, that the 
giver is sure to be remembered when we raise the first 
glass of port, after the removal of the cloth. There is 
something peculiarly delightful at such a moment : it 

VOL. n. Dec, 1829. y 
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disposes one to be communicative, and as I have only 
just discussed a brace of Dorsetshire fed birds which 
came carriage free, I may as well relate a few anec- 
dotes of pheasants. 

The beauty of their plumage is well known : in 
the east it is even more brilliant than in Europe, and 
afforded Solon an opportonity of correcting the vanity 
of the King of Lyoia. Cnssus being seated on his 
throne, in his most gaudy apparel, asked the Grecian 
sage if he had ever beheld more magnificent garments. 
* It is a magnificent dress certainly,' answered the 
Athenian philosopher, ' but still it is far less beautiful 
than that of the pheasant!' 

Nothing distinguishes the civilized from the sayage 
man more remarkably than the nature of their gastro- 
nomic tastes. This test has not been sufficiently ap- 
pealed to by historians. The inhabitants of the South 
Sea consider nothing a greater luxury than blubber ; 
and the Tartars still delight in horseflesh. Our 
Saxon ancestors had no Dr. Kitchener amongst them, 
but the monks soon learnt to value the merits of a well 
dressed dinner. To their praise be it spoken they 
adored — ^not to say it profanely— the flesh of the phea- 
sant. This shows that they were infinitely more refin- 
ed than the Roman empMor, who preferred dining on 
peacocks' kidneys. The monks shared their partiality 
with the secular clergy, and were, it would appear, 
during the middle ages, great enemies to poaching. 
The swinish multitude might least on young crows, or 
hog's flesh, but woe betake them if they dared to touch 
a pheasant ! like the Isis bf the Nile, it was a sacred 
bird, and belonged exclusively to the priests. One of 
them, in a curious sermon still preserved, represents the 
pheasants, like the roast pigs of paradise, as crying 
' Reverend sirs, come and eat us ! Receive us into your 
glorified stomachs, that, incorporated with your sancti- 
fied bodies, we may be exalted, when you die,- into the 
regions of the blessed. If you omit to least upon us we 
shall be devoured by the profane, and oast with them 
into the depths of hell !' This extract will shgw the 
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low estiittation in whioh the clergy thenlield the morali 
of the peoplf9. 

The celebrated reformer Martin Luther evinced his 
good taste by relishing a good pheasant, smothered in 
oyster gravy, but he could moralise and kill hares at the 
same time, ' I was/ he says, ' two days lately sports 
ing in the country : we killed a brace of hares and 
two pheasants (there were no preserves then) ; a very 
pretty employment, truljr, for an idle man ! However, I 
could not nelp theologising amidst dogs, missile wea* 
pons, and nets ; for I thought to myself, do not we, in 
hunting innocent animals to death, very much resemble 
the devil, &c.' A hint for the benefit of inveterate 
sportsmen. 

The pheasant has the advantage of the peacock, not 
only in the brilliancy of its plumage, but in the beauty 
of its form : it is elegantly proportioned, and though 
partial to all kinds of grain, does not hesitate to feed 
upon carrion. Its wings being short, it is incapable of 
taking long flights. This deficiency recommends it to 
gentlemen who love to kill large quantities of game 
with the least possible trouble. The King of Naples 
has a preserve of black pies, and the King of Spain 
forests foil of white ones : both are for the purpose of 
■port; their majesties have them driven in droves past 
wbere they stand, and without the fatigue of stirring 
they fire upon the unfortunate grunters. This is 
ridiculous enough, but hardly more so than the conduct 
of some of our gentrv whose preserves are like a farm- 
yard fall of fowl. They would have just as much sport 
in diooting domestic hens, as in shooting pheasants 
thus reared. 

Although partially tame, and attached to the spot 
where they have been reared, no one has ever succeeded 
in domesticating pheasants : they must have liberty ; 
but they will approach the farm-yard, mix with the hens, 
beat the cocks, and improve the breed both in courage 
and costume. In the preserves, however, they are 
seen to the greatest advantage : there they love to dis- 
port ; enU?ening the scene, and adding, by the elegance 
y 2 
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of their plumage, to the natural beauty of the place. 
The cock crows the first week in March ; and they 
roost amidst the branches of the most umbrageous trees. 
They fly to the perch at sunset ; the males give three 
or four cockettings, which the hen answers by a shrill 
whistle When she ceases to lay, she often assumes 
the plumage of the cock. 

Poachers, the regular descendants of the deer steal- 
ers — a profession which numbers amongst its ornaments 
our Shakspeare, — are great enemies to pheasants : they 
lay snares for them in the day, and by a little sulphur 
and phosphorus smoke them out of the trees at night. 
More legitimate sportsmen are not less destructiTe. To 
them the poet speaks : — • 

His gaudy plumf^e when the male displays 
In bright luxuriance to the solar rays, 
Arrest with hasty shot his whirring speed. 
And see unblam'd the shining victim bleed : 
But when the hen to thy discerning view 
Her sober pinion spreads of duskier hue, 
Th' attendant keeper's prudent warning hear. 
And spare the offspring of the future year ; 
Else shall the fine which custom laid of old. 
Avenge her slaughter with thy forfeit gold. 
Dr. Kitchener's method of preparing a pheasant is 
excellent, but my city friends should prefer the follow- 
ing recipe, whenever their ' country cousins* happen to 
send them an old cock. After due keeping, st^ff the 
bird with the lean of the inside of a sirloin of beef, cut 
thin and well seasoned. The gravy of the beef 
gradually diffuses itself through the flesh of the phea- 
sant, and renders it mellow and juicy. To improve it 
add oysters. 

London, Oct. 1829. ALraso. 

EFlGltAM. 

If throughout Greece, so fertile in ^reatmen,— 
Men we hear talk'd of o'er and o'er again — 
They ne'er could more than just seven sages find. 
How many /m{s th«te must have been behind ! 
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THE STORY OF PARASINA. 

The readers of ' The Pocket Magazine ' are all» no 
4oubt, familiar with Lord Byron's poem of ' Parasina ;' 
but perhaps the^ are not equally well acquainted with 
the original story^ from which the noble bard adopted, 
rather than borrowed, his plot. The tale, though sad, 
is true, and, with jour permission, Mr. Editor, I shall 
relate it as I find it recorded in the history of Ferrara. 

Niccoli, the marquis or petty sovereign of this little 
state, had a son named Ugo, by his first marriage, to 
whom he was particularij attached. The youth me- 
rited the father's partiality : he was brave and gentle ; 
Nature had lavishly bestowed her favours on ms per- . 
son ; and his mind corresponded to so fair an exterior. 
His manly beauty and mental accomplishments, no leas 
than the fondness of the marquis, excited the utmost 
envy in the breast of Parasina Malesta, Niccoli's 90- 
cond wife. She took every opportunity to mortify the 
youth, and could not endure that any one should praise 
him in her presence. This gave her noble husband 
much coDcern: he took every opportunity of recon- 
ciling her to his son, and was at length but too suc- 
cessful. , 

The marchioness having requested permission to 
take a journey through Italy, her noble husband, in 
the hope of weakening her aversion, acceded to her 
request, provided she took Ugo for a companion. 
Kather than be disapppinted she consented y and fronk 
that moment Niccoli was delighted to find that the most 
tender esteem had usurped in her breast sentiments of 
personal hatred. 'It happened,' says the historian, 
for however romantic history may be it deals only in 
plain facts, ' that Zoese, a servant of the marquis, pass- 
ing by the apartments of Parasina, saw, coming out of 
them, one of the marchioness's chambermaids, terrified 
and in tears. Inquiring the reason, she told him that 
her mistress, for some slight offence, had been beating 
her ', and, giving vent to her rage, she added, that she 
could easily be revenged, if she chose to make known 
Y 3 
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the criminal familiarity which passed between Parasina 
and her step-son. The servant took note of the words, 
and related them to his master. He was astonished 
thereat ; bat scarcelj believing his ears, he assured 
himself of the fact, alas I too clearlj, on the 18th of 
May, by looking through a hole made in the ceiling of 
his wife*s chamber. Instantly he burst into a furions 
rage, and arrested both, together with Aldobrandini 
Rangoni, of Modena, her gentleman, and also, as 
some say, two of her chambermaids, as abettors of her 
sinful act. He ordered them to be brought to a hasty 
trial, del^iring the judges to pronounce sentence in the 
accustomed forms upon the culprits. This sentence 
>vas death. Some there were, however, who bestirred 
themselves in favour of the delinquents, and amongst 
others Ugoccione Contrario, who was all-powerful with 
Niccoli, and also his aged and much-deserving mi- 
nister, Alberto dal Sale. Both of these, their tears 
flowing down their cheeks, and upon their knees, im- 
plored him for mercy, adducing whatever reasons they 
could suggest for sparing the offenders, besides those 
motives of honour and decency which might persuade 
him to conceal from the public so scandalous a deed. 
But his rage made him iDflezible, and on the instant 
he commanded that the sentence should be put in exe- 
cution. 

'Twas then in the prisons of the castle, and exactly 
in those frightful dungeons, which are seen at this day, 
beneath the chamber called the Aurora, at the foot of 
the lion's tower, at the top of the Street Giavecca, 
that, on the night of the iSlst of May, were beheaded 
first Ugo and afterwards Parasina. Zoese, he that ac- 
cused her, conducted the latter under his arm to the 
place of punishment. The marchioness all along fan- 
cied that she was to be thrown into a pit, and asked, at 
every step, whether she was yet come to the spot. She 
wfw told that her punishment was the axe. She in- 
quired what was become of Ugo, and received for an- 
swer that he was already dead. Sighing grievously, 
she exclaimed, • Kow then I wish not myself to live ;* 
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aod being come to the block, she stripped herself, with 
her own hands, of all her oinaments, and, wrapping a 
cloth round her head, submitted to the fatal stroke 
which terminated the cruel scene. The same punish- 
ment was inflicted on Rangoni, who, together with 
the others, according to two calendars in the library of 
St. Francesco, was buried in the cemetery of that con-- 
Tent. 

' The marquis kept watch the whole of that dreadful 
night, and, as he was walking back wards' and forwards, 
inquired of the captain of the castle if Ugo was dead 
jet; he'was answered yes, and then gave himself up 
to the most desperate lamentations, exclaiming — • Oh, 
that I too were dead, since I have been hurried on to 
resolve thus against my own Ugo!' then, gnawing 
with his teeth a cane which he had in his hand, he 
passed the rest of the night in sighs and in tears, calling 
frequently upon his own dear Ugo. 

' On the following day, calling to mind that it would 
be necessary to make public his justification, (seeing 
that the transaction could not be kept secret,)- he or- 
dered the narratite to be drawn out upon paper, and 
sent it to all the coufts of Italy. On receiving this 
advice, the Doge of Venice, Francesco Foscari, gave 
orders, but without publishing his reasons, that a stop 
should be put to the preparations for a tournament, 
which, under the auspices of the marquis, and at the 
expense of the city of Padua, was about to take place 
in the square of St. Mark, in order to celebrate his ad- 
vancement to the ducat chair. 

*Tbe marquis, in addition to what he had already 
done, from some unaccountable burst of veugeance, 
commanded that as many of the married women as 
were well known to him to be faithless, like bis Para- 
sina, should, like her, be beheaded. Amongst others 
Barberina, or, as some call her, Loadamia Romei, wife 
ofthe court judge, underwent this sentence at thensual 
place of ezeeution, that is to say in the Borgo of St. 
Giacomo, opposite the present fortress beyond St. 
Paul's. It dannot be told how strange appeared this 
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proeteding in a prince who, contidering hit own dis- 
position, diould, as it aeemed, have been in such cases 
most indulgent Some, however, there were, who did 
not fail to commend him.' 

Snch is the plain and revolting narratiye which Lord 
BjTTon selected for poetical embellishment — with what 
soocsss the reader can now decide. 

October, 1829. B. 



TUB MIND A FLOWER. 
IMITATED rSOM A FRENCH ROMANCE. 

Oh ! come, mj love, and we will stray 

Where yonder flowerets fondly beam. 
And haste' ! they soon will fade away. 

Though beautiful they now may seem ; 
At rise of sun, the violet 

Bepearled with dew, will spread around 
Her sweets, but ere that sun is set 

The lovely flower no more is found ; 
This rose, which I have culled for thee. 

See! how its beauteous leaves expand. 
Its ruby tints, how bright they be i 

But, ah ! they vanish in my hand ; 
For 'tis their doom — each earthly thing 
Must feel a bitter withering. 
But there's an amaranthine flower 

Knows no decay, and fears no blight, 
Defies destruction's cruel power. 

And blossoms ever fair and bright ; 
'Tis neither videt, nor rose. 

Nor garden flower, nor flower of field. 
Deep rooted in the soul it blows. 

And ever fragrant scents will yield. 
Then, dearest Immalee, we'll try 

To cultivate the ]»ecious flower. 
It will not fade, it will not die. 

But cheer us in each lonely faonr ; 
This flower is ever in its spring, 
And feels no bitter withering. 
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* The king of lif;ht, father of a^ed Time, 
Ilath brought about that day which is the prime 
To the alow gliding months, when every eye 
Wears symptoms of a sober >)llity ; 
And every hand is ready to present 
Some service in a real compliment.' 

No day is of greater interest than, no day is of sucb 
universal interest as. New Year's Day. Tbeie cer- 
tainly are days of as great, but, I repeat, they are not 
of so universal an interest as this. They have only a 
particular interest attached to them. None, perhaps, 
can be held in higher consideration than Valentine's 
Day by lovers ; or their wedding day by ' comfortable 
married folk ;' Christmas Day, Good Friday, or Easter 
Sunday, by all true Christians ; or Htmr birth-day, by 
such as recollect it (for I have forgotten, probably never 
knew mine) : but every one must hold in the highest 
consideration New Year s Day, which is, as it were, the 
amnversary of the creation — the biith-day of time, of 
the universe. Indeed, it is most reasonaqle that this 
should be the case. I hate melancholy, though I am 
not at this moment in a very lively humour : I shall, 
therefore, dismiss at once the perhaps unavoidable, but 
certfdnly unavailing, reflections of melancholy, which 
the arrival of the thirty-first of December forces upon 
us, that we have just completed one more long or 
short— as it may have been painful or pleasant—stage 
towards 

' That undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.' 

Why should we now think of such things t la not 
this the season of mirth and festivity, of joy and con- 
gratulation ? While the world without doors is black, 
and cold, and frost-bound, its inhabitants within are 
enjoying with open hearts and cheerful faces the genial 
pleasures of their warm firesides. It is now that the 
father feels himself proudly and truly happy, while 
surrounded by bis children, lately come home for the 
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Christmas holidays, some of whom are hanging upon 
his chair, delightAiIly teasing him with their artless and 
unceasing prattle, and others standing abont the bigh- 
beaped hearth, planning many a prank for the morrow ; 
—and their mother thinks herself most blessed, while 
she one minute chides them for their little tricks, and 
the next joins them in their harmless frolics. It is now 
that friends meet erery where with hearty greetings 
and mutual good wishes. And, above all, it is now 
that the lover right earl j seeks bis mistress, and claims 
from her the long-looked, and ardently-wished for 
•alute, at the same time putting into her ex))ectant and 
expected hand a fairly-penned and tenderly-worded 
copy of yerses, or orally repeating bis former protesta- 
iioDs, with the addition of a prayer, that the New Year 
may be produeti^e to her of greater blessings than dbe 
baa hitherto enjoyed, and, if possible, of more graoea 
than she is yet aidoredL with, and an assurance, that it 
shall no otherwise serre to alter his affection for ber 
than to increase it. Alas ! for me to seek my mistress 
early or late, for any such purpose, would be useteas ! 
She is far, ikr from me. 

But, ah ! what sound is thati Tis a merry one I 
What a lively welcome those bells are pealing forth to 
the infant year 1 And 

' How many a tale their music tells !' 
•8 says that sweet song, the first, the last, I ever heard 
yon sing. Oh ! when abtdl I again hear that delicious 
yoice pouring out those touching notes of melody ? 
' Let others prize the Bacchanal*s rude lay. 
And turn from sadder, sweeter themes away ; 
But, oh ! give me the tones that seem to borrow 
The soul of music from a harp of sorrow ; 
Which, like the words of lovers, when they part. 
In broken whispers die upon the heart' 
But I ought not now to be sad ; if I cannot rejoice 
like others, I wiH not give myself np to useless sorrow. 
No, no ; — 

* Be my plan. 
To live as merry as I can. 
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Regardless how the fashions go, 
Whether there's reason for*t, or no ; 
Be my empIo3rment here on earth. 
To give a liheral scope to mirth/ 
Why^ then, am I here alone ? Oh ! I will not think of 
myself, bat of those who are where I should have been. 
I wonder whether they have observed the good old cus- 
tom of making a ' well-spiced' wassail-bowl. I think 
they must, at all events they ought to, have done so. 
If they have, it will, ere this, have been once emptied, 
and is, perhaps, at this moment being replenished. 
They filled it first on the departure of the old year, and 
they are now filling it a second time on the entrance of 
the new one. May ihej prove as happy, as they are 
earnest in the healths they have been and are drinking 
ronnd the glowing Christmas block ! I fear, however, 
that thej will not have the noble boar's head, with its 
' garlands and rosemary,* on their midnight board ; but 
that is not of much consequence (though I should like 
to hear it was there) as they will certainly have plenty 
of ' turkeys with the chine —' crammed capons' — and 
' fat hens with dumpling legs' — for 
' Without their help, who can good Christmas keep V 
if, too, no simple yule cakes have been prepared for the 
feast, there will be no lack in it of the more eatable 
* consecrated' mince pie, and no longer ' heretical' 
plum-porridge. I fancy I see the maidens and youths 
of the party playfully exchanging the oranges and 
lemons stuck with cloves, those pretty little memorials 
of the more substantial, but, as testimonies of continued 
or renewed friendship and affection, not more ralnable, 
presents, which used to be made on these joyful occa- 
sions. And I fancy I hear the jovial songs and lively 
; jokes that are < settmg the table in a roar ;* for 
' 'Tis mirth, not dishes, sets a Ubie oif.' 
But, perhaps, by this time that table is cleared, the 
wassail-bowl again dry, each turkey, capon, and fat 
hen, devoured ; every mince-pie and mass of ploa- 
porridge fimshed, and the basket of oranges and lemons 
exhausted. Well ! there are the * meny disports' yet 
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to be gone tbrough — yes ! though the lord of misrule 
is absent, tlie hobbyhorse neglected, and the mummers 
not to be found, jet has the master of that happy hos- 
pitable mansion still his ' harp in hall.' Listen I 
Already are its quivering strings pouring out their jo« 
cund notes. Every part of the evergreen-covered room 
is full of life and animation ; in the middle, manj a 
couple are floating or dodging through some dance or 
reel : in one corner the tiny slipper is being hunted by- 
some younger branches of the company, and, from the 
screams and laughter in another, you may tell that some, 
a little older, are there enjoying all the ' hair-breadth 
BctLptB,' and teasing tricks of blind-man's buff. 
' Young men and maidens now 
At blindman's*buff, or hunt-the-slipper, P^&7> 
Replete with glee. Some, haply, cards adopt ; 
Or, if to forfeits they the sport confine. 
The happy- folk adjacent to the. fire 
Their stations take.' 
But, alas ! ' the best friends must part.' The entrance of 

' Froze January, leader of the year,' 
has been duly and full^ celebrated — ^he has received all 
honour, and been received with every festivity. See 
now with what pretended unwillingness those giggling 
girls are drawn towards the door through which thev 
must mabe their exit, and over which hangs the * sacred' 
misletoe, threatening a kiss for each individual berry it 
bears. Observe what a hearty smack the young men 
pve the lips of their sisters and cousins, and other fe- 
male relations, and how gallantly and genteelly they 
salute their more distant, yet now more welcome, ac- 
quaintances of the softer sex. Ay ! there is the rub ! 
It was but once that I was allowed to snatch a babny 
kiss from the soft delicate lips of Catherine ; oh, 
' Her breath was sweeter than the morning gale. 
Stolen from the violet's dewy leaves ;' 
and when shall I forget the ecstacy I enjoyed as I in- 
haled that and love together 1 

' For proffer'd worlds I would not lose 
A single thought that turns to thee ! ', 
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Ah \ that sound again ! Are those chimes ringing a 
second cheerful round t No, no ; 'tis ' the waits' : how 
beautifully this solemn silence sets off their instruments! 
' Play on/ my good fellows ! 

' If music be the food of love, play on, 
Give me excess of it ; that, surfeiting. 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. — ^ 
That strain again ; it had a dying fall ; 
Oh, it came o'er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of yiolets. 
Stealing and giving odour.' 
But I suppose you will be coming to me before the next 
twelve hours are past for your vaUs, you rogues ! Well, 
well ; you shall have them. ' 1 love music — I must 
love it for ever— it is the language of recollection.' 
By what air is ' the dull ear of night' thus ' startled V 

— * They're a' noddin' No ; I am not, though I 

should be ; so farewell, ye minstrels ! farewell, Cathe- 
rine ! Yes, Catherine, farewell I Believe m^l^no beidg 
under heaven can wish you more sincerely than I do — 
' a merry Christmas, and a happy new year !' P. 



TO MNLEY WOOD.* 



Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 
Seats of mjr youth, when ev'ry sport could please- 

Oh , sweetest grove that ever struck the sight, 

Accept the tribute of your poet's lay ; 
How oft, beneath thy shade, at mom and night, 

I've ta'en my silent, solitary way. 

To muse in silence on the long past day. 
When 'neath some well-known oak, the errant knight. 

With armour glitt'ring in the morning's ray, 
Cheer'd up his teuants, for the coming fight. 
Or rushing forth, like lightening from on high. 

Laid waste the yellow, ripen'd com around ; 

* This was originally the place of rendezvous fur the knights 
and their vassals, when returning, laden with plunder, frooi piilqg- 
ins their neighbours* lands. 

VOL. II. Dec. 1829. as 
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Or r€nt with two-fold shouts the liquid 6ky, 

As driving onwards o'er the open ground, - 

No more the farmers' hearts with joy resound^ 
But chilly winter, cold and keen draws nigh, 

On ev'ry cheek the dewy tear is found. 
And hungry children round their parents cry. 
Such were the days which thou, blest grove^ hast seen. 

When lawless robbers trod the dreary plain, 
Dread their appearance, frightful was their mein. 

May ne'er such dreadful times return again, 

But may we walk without a blot or stain 
In peace, through busy life's tenipestuous scene ! 

Like as a boat, toss d by the roaring main, 
Comes safe to port, from er'ry storm a screen. 
How oft, when Phoebus from his bed arose. 

And brightly shone amidst the thick grown trees, 
I've woo'd my heart to silence and repose. 

And barken 'd to the murm'rings of the breeze» 

Or to the tuneful throstle perch'd iCt ease 
On yon familiar branch at evening's close ; 

Whose cheerful notes his lovely mate release 
From heavy sorrow, griefj and painful throes. 
How oft, I've pluck'd the hon«ysi|^kl6 sweet. 

The yellow primrose, and the vi'let pale ; 
And watch'd the streamlet gurgling at my feet. 

O'er which the stock-dove coos her mournful tale. 

How she was robb'd in yonder pleasant vale, 
Ere summer came with its jneridian heat ; 

But spring-like odours fill 'd the passing ga]e» 
And thou, blest grove, was made a calm retreat, <. 
How oft, when winter reign'd tremendous round, 
. And from the North broke forth the piping win<i> 
When desolation wrapt the open ground, 
, And flaky snow fell thickly from behind. 

In raptures I've beneath some bush recUn'd, 
And hearken'd to the hollow mournful sound ; 

Revolving in my ever changing mind 
God's mercies, ana my own transgressiohs own'd. ^ 

Elland. Johannes S. 
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THE reitSONS OP THB PO£TS. 
* Mighty Men.>«->G^. vi. 4. 
Homer was blind, and Ovid had a long nose ! These 
vrere remarkable featoree, and have, therefore, been 
preserved ; but we are no further informed, either by 
history or tradition, respecting their persons. Were they 
tall or stont 1 Was Ovid no higher than Tom Moore, 
^-or was Homer as big as Allan Cunningham? These 
are tantalizing questions, and cannot be answered : it 
is painful to think so ; for, by a natural association of 
ideas, we refer at once from those works which give us 
pleasure to those who created them : we desire to be 
acquainted with their whole history, and to see their 
persons. Heoce the charms of biography and por- 
traits. The ancients, like ourselves, were influenced by 
these feelings : they wrote memoirs, and the arts were 
■encouraged because they multiplied * images' of gods 
and heroes. Statues were placed in public thoroughfares, 
and every great man had his head impressed upon a 
.-medal. It was a happy thought ; marble yields to the 
barbarian's hammer, and the canvass and the colours 
are alike destroyed by time ; but the medal is impe- 
'zishable ; avarice carries it into every quarter of the 
world, and the cunning of the workmanship secures it 
from being defaced : the images on it render it of 
more value than its intrinsic worth, and, therefore, it 
has survived every other record, and perpetuated fea- 
tures which we are still desirous of seeitig. 

But portraits, whether impressed on metal or paper, 
are, after all, unsatisfactory : they call up, it is true, 
the features of those they represent, but tbey do no- 
• thing more , they give no idea of their persons, unless 
an erroneous one, for no mental precaution can guard 
against the flattery of the artist; he is a true philanthro- 
pist — a real friend of humanity ; for it is his constant 
custom to make people look much better than they 
•really do. Something, therefore, beside painting, 
sculpture, and engraving, is wanting ; these are either 
z 2 
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frail or imperfect, and we must, therefore, hare re- 
course to description. A pen-and-ink sketch, after all, 
is most intelligihle. The ancients did very little tbia 
way, and the modems not much. The French excel us 
in this species of portrait painting, and have recently 
given the woxld some striking specimens of their art : 
Mr. Hazlitt, in this country, is almost the onlr one who 
has cultivated the science, hut he colours too highly. 

A modem critic, remarkablefor his intellectual acute-' 
ness, has laid it down, as an unquestionable fact, that 
poetry is the fungus of a diseased constitution, and that 
aicklmess and rhyming are inseparahle. . The natural 
sensitiveness of human nature, according to this theory, 
must be increased by a debility which, in diminishing 
the vigour of the nerves, adds to their acutenese, giving 
to every organ of perception an adscititious power, and 
to the intellect itself a comprehension and a grasp 
which fiusiliutes the growth of the various faculties. 
The mind, like some of the insect tribe, acquires strength 
from the decay of the shell which imprisons it ; and 
being closely allied to the soul, like that spirit walks 
abroad, in primeval strength, when uncontrolled by the 
members of the body. 

Is not this a startling paradox 1 Let us try it by the 
test of living evidence : — 

fiyron is still before us, and whatever light has been 
emitted from his mind,— and it was all brilliancy, — his 
person indicated nothing of the mental vigour which 
amazed and delighted a wonderiog world. His youth 
was not healthy, and his early dissolution proves that 
his constitution was naturally feeble. His features were 
regular, but loweringly ; ' sicklied over i^ith's pale cast 
of thought,' and bespeaking a mind but ill at ease ; his . 
eyebrows were rather heavy, and the clasped lips indi- 
cated a heaviness of the heart which provoked thoughfii 
neither social nor delightful. We have seen him in 
some of his gayest moods, and, though the natural or- 
hanity of his disposition at such times seemed to iusti^ 
the illustration of Moore— 'a beautiful bust Ughted 
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ftom Within'— we thought we could still discover eri- 
dence of that discontent which was preying upon his 
heart. ' 

Why should Byron hare been a man of sorrow'? He 
burst suddenly into fame ; the gulph which separates 
genius from the temple which * shines afar' was passed 
by him at once, and he stood revealed the greatest poet 
of the age-^the most caressed, the most .admired of 
all his cotemporaries. Fortune he did not originally 
'want ; his patrimony was comparatively ample, and he 
wedded an heiress. Yet the author of • Childe Harold' 
was unhappy ; he was fond of singularity, partial to 
erratic opinions, and was an excellent dreamer, nor were 
«il his visions of the good and the beautiful, but still his 
castles were not always haseless. From irhat did this 
"very eccentricity proceed ? Were his ideas, his opi- 
nions, and even his poetry, superinduced by a diseased 
constitution 1 The inquiry is curious, but we shall not 
pursue it. 

' Sir W«lt^r Scott, like Lord Byron, has had the mis- 
fortune to he lame ; but, unlike the noble poet, theharo- 
net is not weak enough to attempt concealing an acci- 
identid defect. There is no affectatiou about him ; none 
of the cant of literature ; and strangers, on seeing him 
4br the first time, feel mortified ; his look and figure are 
St complete variance with their ideas of the author of 
Waverley ; and they wonder how so dull and somhre- 
looking a man could write * Marmion* and ' The Ladjr 
Df the T^ke.' This, indeed, with few exceptions, is 
generally tbe case with regard to other poets as well as 
Sir Walter.' We form, in privacy, erroneous conceptions 
of men of genius, and approximation is too often fattH 
to that admiration which has been fostered at a distance. 
Dr. Johnson says no man is great in the eyes of his 
%^alet; and, perhaps, if poets knew their own interests; 
they would ohtrude personally hot seldom on the pub- 
tic notice. Familiarity occasions a great diminution of 
respect. 

None of the portraits which I have seen give a lively 
idea of the «r«at », wizard of the north.* That in th« 
z 3 
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' Anniveraary' approacked nearest to a likeness of ih« 
tout eruembU, but it is not slovenly enough for Sir Wal- 
ter. His fiftce is heavy, his brows project, and his eyea, 
unless when lighted up in conversation, seem smaU and 
dull. Age has made considerable inroads npon his 
forehead ; the progress of the years which have passed 
over 14s brow is marked by many a furried memorial io 
perfect keeping with the hoary hairs wEich, like ivy on 
an aged temple, bespeak our reverence and regard. 
Their hue is truly reverential, approximating more to 
white than grey ; but the quantity with which his head 
i» clothed bespeak the vigour of his constitution. Sir 
Walter is of full habit of body, and there is nothing 
about him which indicates the severity of study. Though 
a temperate liver, he i» an astonishing sleeper ; in the 
eourt to which he belongs, in Edinburgh, he is to be 
seen for hours paying his devotions to Morpheus, his 
hands on his legal papers, and his head on his hands. 
Perhaps this technical somnolency proceeds from the 
violence done in his study the preceding night to those 
hours which ought to have been devoted to rest. 

Sir Walter, in his person, does not contradict the 
theory which we are endeavouring to elucidate. He 
tells us himself that his youth was consumed bv disease, 
and that we owe all those fictions which have delighted, 
and still delight, the world, to the habit of reading rp- 
mances acquired during those years when he was <£ain- 
ed, bj sickness, to the lonely conch. 

There is, however, another theory, not wanting 
in advocates, which Six Walter, in his person, oon- 
tradicu. It has been often asserted that genius, like 
children, dislikes giants ; and that talent — more parti- 
cularly poetical Ulent^is 'found, like diamonds, in 
small bodies only. Pope, and Swift, and Cowper, and 
a hundred others, have been referred to in proof of this 
opinion ; but the illustrations have not been numerous 
enough. Had the supporters of the doctrine gone&rther 
thej would have refuted themselves ; the greatest poets 
have generally been big men. Shakspeare, if his bust 
at Avon be admitted as an authority, was a large man ; 
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and Dryden, we altknow, was almost of colossal height : 
Johnson was a giant in more senses than one, and 
Goldsmith was as hulky as he was awkward. Ben 
Jonson was six feet high ; and Farquhar was lieutenant 
in 'a company of grenadiers. In our own day the ex- 
amples multiply almost beyond the power of enume- 
ration : —Wilson, the author of the * Isle of Palms/ is 
one of the largest men in Edinburgh ; and Allan Cun- 
ningham, the *big-bearted Scot/ is of such a bulky 
mould that he has been mistaken for the Caledonian 
giant. Jammy Hogg is ample enough to fill not only 
his one- horse chaise, but a whole pew in the kirk ; and 
Southey, in altitude, approaches six feet. 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that the ma- 
jority of the followers of the tuneful nine graduate from 
four to five feet six. One of the ancients was so slender 
that he carried, like a modem jockey, weights to pre- 
vent the wind from conveying him away, like a paper 
kite ; and, on the revival of letters, many a poor poet 
might have served for an animated JEolian harp -, the 
wind did not carry them away, but hunger had so im- 
paired their corporal man that it absolutely whistled 
through them. 

In modern times the poet need not even look to the 
work-house, that gloomy prospect of the unfortunate^ 
but still too many of them are below that standard 
which the recruiting sergeant deem9 absolutely neces- 
saiy for military candidates. 

Charles Lamb is as fragile as the old office stool he 
sits on in the India House ; and it is well that bia fine 
spirit is abroad amidst all that is good and lovely in 
creation, for it has but an indifferent tenement to inha- 
bit at home. Leigh Hunt, like his own poetry, is quite 
devoid of substance ; but there is considerable grace 
about his slim, or, as ladies would say, well-attenuated, 
figure. The portiait affixed to * Lord Byron and his 
Cotemporaries' is a miserable caricature of the author of 
• Rimini/ 

Poor Harry Neele was among the smallest of small 
men, and, b^g incHned to corpulency, he even looked 
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shorter than be remlly was. His eye, 'in fine freazj 
rolling/ however, amply atoned, if it needed apology, 
for his want of altitude ; and his intellcetual-looking 
forehead bespoke the energy of that fine mind which 
has bequeathed to posterity so much that deserres to 
perpetuate his genius and his memory. There was one 
on whose tomb we would also drop a tear : like Neele, 
be was snatched too early from those who loved him, 
but his spirit survives him, and, in translating the cha- 
racteristic songs of Caroian, he has linked his memoir 
to the name of the last and greatest of the old Irtsh 
bards^wwe allude to Furkng. His genius, in many par- 
ticulars, resembled Neele's, and; like the author of the 
' Romance of History,' he stood about five feet high. 
Apropos : talented Irishmen are all of low stature ; 
Cnrran was a complete Celt ; black eyes, bhick hair, 
and sallow skin. Five feet four was his mark ; and 
$beil has not advanced an inch beyond him. Moore 
ts even below that standard ; and Lawlor, the author of 
the * Harp of Innisfail,' might be coupled any day with 
the gifted bard, * the poet of all circles, and the favour* 
ite of his own.' 

The last time we saw Mr. Moore was at the Old City 
of London Tavern. He was there to assist in raising a 
fund for erecting a testimonial to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. He was surrounded by his Whig friends, Lord 
lAnsdown, Agar Ellis, and a host of others. His rest- 
less vivacity, the exuberance of his s]firit8, and the 
good-naturwl laugh, attracted general attention ; and 
when it was whispered that he was the celebrated poet, 
" Law ! ' I heard staring gentlemen ezdaim, ' is it that-^ 
well, who would think V And well they might wondeis 
for, let metaphysicians say what they will, the balk of 
mankind will ever associate high qualifications, be they 
mental or bodily, with manly beauty and a large per- 
son. Mr. Moore wore a frock-coat, and, when he 
stood forward to address the meeting— which he did 
gracefully and eloquently— he held his umbrella in his 
hand, upon which ever and anon he leant when lie re- 
quired to recollect himself. None of the portraits are 
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like him : Shee's less than any one, for it gives you the 
idea of a much larger man. The upper part of the face 
is good, the eye brilliant, and the forehead ample and 
high. The bump of causality is prominent, but there 
is considerable deficiency in the lower part of his face j 
the nose is too sharp, the chin too narrow and project- 
ing, and these are indications which bespeak any thing 
rather than energy or decision. All your stern cha- 
racters have rounded chins and large noses— not long, 
but bulky ; if that term may be applied to a feature so 
prominent and useful, particularly since the introduction 
of fashionable snuff-boxes. 

It was at a public meeting at the London Tavern, 
too, that I first saw Thomas Campbell. Like Mr. 
Moore, he is a diminutive man, hardly exceeds five feet 
four, and is totally deficient in those external charocter- 
istics which serve as indices to the mind. His forehead 
is low, his eye dull> and his whole face has been cast in 
an ordinary mould. Though prepared for this, 1 con- 
fess the first look disappointed me : my belief in Lava- 
ter vanished, and from that moment I abandoned the 
system of Gall. A second look partially reconciled 
me, and, in a short time, I fancied I discovered proofs 
of intellect. Air. Campbell made a speech on the oc- 
casion, and, as he was extremely vehement, it was 
maliciously hinted that he partook, in the committee- 
room, of somediing more stimulating than^Mr. 
Brougham's advice. 

We know not how far Mr. Moore or Mr. Campbell 
justifies the critic whose opinions we have been endea- 
vouring to illustrate. Mr. Moore, we believe, is against 
him : from infancy he has always enjoyed good health 
and its evidence on his cheeks in boyhood, added to 
the attraction of his musical powers, had a powerful 
effect in conciliating the good opinion of the ladies. 
Mr. Campbell's constitution is so vigorous that it re- 
mains uninjured by his habit of stopping in bed every 
day till three o'clock in the afternoon. His friends ex- 
pect a new poem from him on the * Pleasures of Sleep.' 

Londen, Nov. 1829. M. 



THE Highlander's farewell, 

SUPPOSED TO BB WRITTEN Off LEAYINC BN<SLANO. 

My hearts In the Highlands, my heart is not here , 
Mjr heart's in the IlightandsachasiiiKthe-deer! 
Chaslni; tlie wild deer, and folb)wing the roe. 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I gu.— AiKrw. 

' Now fare-thee-well, England, no further I'll roam,' 
Now fare-tbee-well, England, I must hasten home ; 
I'll forsake thy gay scenery, with ghidness and mirtli. 
And haste to the Highlands, the place of my birth. 
Jn theHigfalands there's plenty ,what}aiidcan showmore ? 
The Highlands, the country, I'll always adore ; 
From my wife imd my children no longer TU stay. 
Now fare-thee-well, England, I most haste away, 
lil trip past the border, o'er liill, and up dale. 
Through deep craggy passes, and down the dark rale ; 
No cares shall o*erwhelm me, no fears shall enslave. 
Till I come to the Highlands, the land of the brave. 
How gladly I'll walk o*er the wide heathy moor. 
Where my ancestors, noble, pursued the huge boar; 
Though brushwood and mosses encircle the way. 
From my dear Highland dwelling no longer I'll stay. 
How gladly my wife will receive me again ! 
My coming will soften her trouble and pain ; 
The moments and liours will gently glide by. 
For me my dear ^aggy no longer will sigh. 
Whilst around me my children, with prattling and noise. 
Will tell what has happened, their griefs and their joys ; 
Since last time I qaitted my own native home. 
This rich open country of England to roam. 
How they eagetly watch'd for my coming last night, 
When the sky was so clear and the moon shone So bright ! 
Expecting each step that came up the dark vale 
Was mine ; but, alas ! 'twas the murmuring gale. 
Now fare- thee- well, England, no further 1*11 roam, 
Kow fare- thee- well, England, 1 must hasten home j 
From my wife and my children no longer I'll stay, 
Nojv fare-thee-well Eugland, I must haste away. 
•Elland. Johannes S. 
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D£ATH OF THE DOG. 

No one rejoiced more sincerely on the passing of Mr« 
Martin's bill to present craelty to animals than my 
friend Mr. Doveheart. * Ay/ said he, when I met 
him a week or two after, ' the member for Galway has- 
seen the death of a dog/ 

His spirit seemed to rejoice at the promised reign of 
humanity, and, for the first time daring twenty years, 
he visited Smithfield. No man living contains within 
his breast so much of the rich milk of human kindness : 
he would not aeedleasly set foot upon a worm, and -has 
long been quarrelling with his servant-maid for the mer* 
ciless war she carries on against the spiders in his 
study. Every thing that lives has an abundant share 
of his sympathy ; and, when it is fully demonstrated 
that plants are sensitive, I am certain he will desist 
from the consumption of vegetables, as he has long 
since done from the flesh of animals. « 

His humanity is constitutional^^a kind of benev<dent 
disease, to which be willingly resigns himself. It had 
its origin in one of these inGldeots> trifling in them- 
selves, but which frequently lends a hue to the future 
life of those more immediately concerned. Whm a^ 
child there were two things ^hicb he loved above ail 
others— his sister and a black and white spaniel. Both 
were the constant companions of his walks in the gar- 
den ; he played with them, cfu^ssed them, and dreame 
of them. The little jgirl returned his fondness, and, in 
loving him, loved his dog. The animal was a fitting 
playmate for such gentle creatures; he endured the 
inconsiderate expression of their partiality, and obeyed 
their irksome eommanda without a growl or look of dis- 
pleasure. Being perfectly good-humoured, he never 
evinced any sullenaess, and seemed to^ rejoice as much 
as they did when mamma consented to release them 
firom the constraints of the nursery. His pleasure was 
evinced by short barks, the agitation of the tail, and 
those quiek and frequent jumps which bespeak happi- 
ness in dogs. 
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One morning the spaniel wu misrinff : he did not 
come as usual to the door of the nursery ; no one had 
seen him> and the children repaired, unattended, to the 
niden. Here, in a lone walk, hiy stretched the little 
nToarite. They ran forward, with boisterous joy, to 
arouse him ; called his name, with many endearing ex- 
pressions of kindness, and even shook him, but he did 
not stir ; he was stiff, he was dead ! A ruffian blow, 
thonghtleisly given, had deprived him of life. 

It was the first time my friend had enoonntered the 
pre sen ce of death. He Imew not what to make of it ; 
ne did not imderstand it ; and, while the little girl, 
who had greater experience, was hathed in tears, her 
brother had sat down beside the dead body, taken the 
head in his lap, and tenderly besought hisfavourite to 
partake of his cake. But there was no motion ; the eyes 
were glased ; and when the little fellow had compre- 
hended that his dog was really dead, he stood as if pe- 
trified by the mingled feelings of fear, rage, and grief. 
Tears soon came to his relief, but they could not make 
him forget the * death of the dog.' 

This event has ever been present to his memorr, 
giving a tinge and direction to his mind. When he 
sees an animal treated harshly he e}acnlates, ' Ay, that 
fellow never witoessed the death of a dog.' If tempted, 
by strong provocation, to strike, or chastise, any thing, 
he instantly checks his hand by the timely rraection, 
' Perhaps somebody loves it as I loved my dog.' 

Being in the country, he witnessed a hunt, and, hap- 
pening to be near the spot where the timid hare was 
killed, he simply exclaimed, ' Ay, gentlemen, yon were 
nerer in at the death of the dog.' 

When he hears of brutal husbands, or inhuman pa- 
rents, he cannot refrain from remarking, ' They have 
never seen the death of a dog.' ' The death of the 
dog* is so strongly impressed on his memory, that it 
tends to correct any little ebullition of anger that may 
arise, chastening his gentle spirit, and giving it a 
tone so humane and so mild that his very eccentricities 
only make him beloved the more. J. B. 
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THB ANNUALS FOR 1830. 

Thbii beautiful little harbingers of a social aud 
joyous season have been this year more than usually 
numerous. Their multiplication, however, has not 
diminished their attractions; and the admirer of the 
arts will rejoice in the progress of that taste which has 
substituted such pleasing offerings, at this season of 
annual greetings, in Keu of less intellectual presents. 
We have now on our table more than a hundred and 
fifty engravings, after the Laurences, Martins, Wilkies, 
Retzsches, and the other great painters of the day ; 
and, where the rivalry is so extensive, the embellish- 
ments are, as might be expected, of a very superior kind. 
The burin may he said to have reached perfection : we 
know not how any thing better can ever be produced ; 
and, at idl events, our engravers cannot be supposed to 
stand in need of any further stimulant. It is not easy 
to imagine any kind of rivalry more generous or ex- 
citing : the works of different artists are brought into 
immediate proximity, and judges will compare them. 
The encouragement of an ample remuneration is cer- 
tainly not wanted. For * The Crucifixion,' in * The 
Amulet,' Mr. le Keux received one hundred and eighty 
guineas ; and for ' The Minstrel of Chamouni,' the 
frontispiece to the same work, Mr. J. H. Robinson 
has been paid a hundred and forty •five guineas. We 
should think that many of the embellishments to the 
' Keepsake' must have cost sums equally large . and 
extraordinary. 

Among the best plates in the ' Amulet' are the two 
we have mentioned : the first is after a design hy Mar- 
tin, and the second from a painting by Pickersgill. 
-Many of the other embellishments are hardly less 
excellent. ' The first Interview between the Spaniards 
and Peruvians,' by Greatbach, after Briggs, is an in- 
teresting subject, well managed. The head of the 
monk is quite a study, but the Indians are extrava- 
gantly flattered. The painter, as well as the poet, is 
permitted to exaggerate ; but the licence should never 
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be abused. Nature should be adhered to — and Nature 
has not given the wretched and squalid Peruvians 
elagaatly proportioned fornm, hi^h foreheads, and 
lt«3» like the Apollo Belvidere. ' The Dortj fiaim;' 
by Wilkie, has nothing remarkable about it ; bat * The 
fiisters of Bethany/ byDanfortfa, after Leslie, is vrorthy 
of these artisu. The subjaet has beea treated after a 
BOirel and perfectly original manner. < The Peda- 
.gogue,' ' The Gleaner/ and «The Mandoline,' ane 
evert way wof thy of a volume in which the embel- 
Jiahm^ts dbready mentioned are to be found. 

' TheForget-Me-Not* comes before us each year with 
additkmal claims to our oommendatioBs. Two of th& 
.plates are alone sufficient to dicit unlimited praise. 
These are < The Land Storm/ and * Undine.' The last 
by Warren, £rom a painting by Retzsoh, the celebrated 
German artist, and the former by Sfaenton, after 
Clennell. It is melancholy to think, that the mind 
which created the ^ Land Storm/ so perfect and so ori- 
ginal, shoald be now. reduced to hopeless inanity in 
the cell of a madhoaae. The oUier plates are of dif- 
ferent degrees of esEceilence. 

We are glad to find that '* Friendship's Offering* has 
this year lost none of its attractions ; the binding is, as 
usual, splendid, and the ^mbeUishments are in the very 
first style of art. We have been partieulai^y pleaae'd 
with ' Early Sorrow,' by W. Finden, after Weatall. A 
little fellow, before he is half dressed, visits his fa- 
vourite bird, wl^ch he finds, alas! dead. The painter 
has seized the moment when he is overoonie by tbm 
fiiet barst of anguish, and repcesents him standing 
iflnnoveably befom the cage, his eyes dilated, his 
fingers expanded like a fan on his sid«, and bis looks 
expressive alike of astonishment and despair. He 
aeems as if he oodd not believe the evidence of his 
senses, and his sorrow is evidendy too deep for tears. 
The engraver has done ample justice to th^ design ; 
and though there are several other very fine plates in 
tlie book, it is no dispraise to say that they are all 
inferior to « Early Sorrow.' 
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. This ytov ba8 brou((ht forth the second ▼ohime of 
* The Gem/ »Dd its pictorial attractioiiB are SQcb as 
might be expected from the good taste of Mr. Cooper, 
to whose manageiQeBt this department of the work is 
very properly confided. Two of the eagnrayioga are after 
paintings by himself. ' Rose Malcolm,' which ironta 
tl>e title, it one of these, and displays to groat advantage 
JVIr* Cooper's peculiar skill in delineating the borae. 
The riders sit gracefully, and are fall of action. ' The 
Coquette,' by Humphrys, after Chalon, is the next best 
in the book ; and the view of 'Tyre' wants none of 
those accessaries which give interest to ancient cities. 
It is, however, bat a fancy sketch, and is beautifully 
engraved. 

It might appear invidious to particularize any one of 
the Annuals, where each is excellent ; and we find it 
impossible to do more than mention their various me- 
rits. * The Literary Souvenir' is inferior to none of 
its cotemporaries ; and * The Winter's Wreath' has this 
year entered into successful competition with the most 
favoured of its cla^s ; its embeUishments are by the 
*first artists, and will lose nothing by comparison with 
those of any one. of its rivals. There are three land- 
scapes, rich in effect. 

While we are compelled to admire the embellish- 
ments of these charming presents, we regret being 
unable to say any thing in praise of their literary me- 
rits. The contents of one and all are as dull as the 
pages of a fashionable novel, and quite as uninviting 
as the last new tragedy . The portfolios of our literati 
being exhausted by the drafts of preceding years, the 
editors have been obliged to content themselves with 
the productions of tenth-rate authorship. 

The poetry has been abridged in some of the An- 
nuals, but its place has been ill supplied by prose ar- 
ticles of unreadable 4engths. An essay on astronomy 
by Dr. Walsh, and another, full of gross historical 
inaccuracieSii by his brother, on the first landing of the 
English in Ireland, occupy nearly half the ' Amulet;* 
and a tragedy, ponderous and dall> by Sir Walter 
2 A 2 
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lu visage clean, its peine are eaaed 

More than by doctor's stuff 9 
And, like oar modem poets pleased. 

Its jingle is enough. 
What time arrives, when love, love ! 

In the full bosom dwells ; 
To ring the bride is blisa above,— 

More bliss to ring the Bells. 
Performed the rites of Mother Church, 

She trusu to be the same ; 
And lists the steeple in the porch. 

Her gossip hupes jnoclaim. 
Nor fancies aught of future years. 

When he, her white-gloved mate. 
As she his little fry uproars. 

May rue that Bell- fry date ; 
And from his small prolific hearth. 

With pledges litter'd well. 
May roam (the happiest dog on earth !) 

To pull a tavern Bell. 
Bells are for all things, all events : 

For victories, for fires. 
For hanging crimes with ill intents. 

Or law-proscribed desires. 
For this, St. Bride her turret rocks. 

For that, St. Dunstan rings ; 
The last St. Sepulchre so shocks. 

That all about him swings. 
For servants aye the Bell you try. 

Who, when they like will come ; 
Duns, visitors, the same apply,— 

Please you to be at homef 
Bells hail the Judge who hangs the thief. 

The thief, when hanged, they scare ; 
In short. Bells act a part in chief 

For ever, every where. 
As sheep-flocks on the dark hill-side 

Steer by their wether-Bell, 
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Out Navy hath no other guide 

On ocean's boundless swell. 
Our soldiers too» in country towns, 

Men of their dear ribs rob ; 
For mutton, while loud rin^g drowns 

Majors in triple bob. 
Bj Bell your muffin meal ye view. 

And clear your dust-hole roust ; 
By Bell the parson prays for you. 

Or gives your dust to dust. 
Even OUT species, of a sort 

Cail'd Cockney, as we know, 
■ Is bom of Bells, — the gallant sport 

That links them each with Bow. 
Nay, some so hostile to their kind. 

Upon their death-beds done, 
Have cruel wills devised and sign'd. 

Posterity to stun : 
' Those evening Bells' we owe these knaves. 

After their own last knells ; 
Bell-igerents beyond their graves, 

Their tongues stopt, not their Bells. 
Thus 'tis in matters high and low. 

From infancy to eld ; 
As on the human tid^ doth flow. 

There's nothing but is Bell'd. 
The baby toy, the wedding peal, 

What sads or joys the soul, — 
Each has its turn ; and last, most real-r 

Ding-dong, the funeral toll. 
Then sure 'tis strange, that to this tim^. 

No tinkling poet tells. 
How much men's lives (Heaven help the chime !) 
Associate with Bells ! 

The prose, as we have stated before, is peculiarly 
dull, and the heaviness of the articles is injudiciously 
increased by their length. Miss Mitford has one or 
two sketches, but they are by no means in her hap- 
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piest style ; and the aatliOT of the * O'Hara Tales* has « 
long tale in ' Friendship's Ofiering/ quite unworthy 
the name of Mr. Banim. Among the best is * Lucifer,* 
by Mr. St. John, ex-editor of the * Weekly Review,' 
and the foUowiagin the ' Forget>Me-Not/ by the ' Mo- 
dem Pythagorean.' 

TUB RSD MAN. 

It was at the hour of nine, in an August evening, 
that a solitary horseman arrived at the Black Swan» a 
country inn about nine miles from the town of Leicester. 
He was mounted on a large fiery charger, as Uaok as 
jet, and had behind him a portmanteau attftch«d to the 
croup of his saddle. A black travelling cloak, which 
not only covered bis own person,^ but the greater part 
of his steed, was thrown around him. On his head he 
wore a broad-brimmed hat, with an uncommonly low 
crown. His legs were cased in top-boots, to which 
were attached spurs of an extraordinary length ; and in 
his hands he canied a whip, with a thong three yards 
long, and a handle which might have levelled Goliath 
himself. 

On arriving at the inn, he calmly dismounted, and 
called upon the ostler by name. 

* Frank !* said he, * take my horse to the stable ; 
rub him down thoroughly ; and, when he is well cOoled, 
step in and let me* know.* And, taking hold of ^his 
portmanteau, he entered the kitchen, followed by the 
obsequious landlord, who had come out a minute be> 
fore, on hearing of his arrival. There were several per- 
sons present, engaged in nearly the same occupation. 
At one side of the fire sat the village schoolmaster — 
a thin, pale^ peak*«osed little man, with a powdered 
periwig, terminating behind in a long queuO) and an 
expression of self-conceit strongly depicted upon his 
countenance. He was amusing himself with a pipe, 
from which he threw forth volumes of smoke with an 
air of great satisfaction. Opporate to him sat the parson 
of the parish-- a fat, bald-headed personage, dl^ssed 
in a rusty suit of black, and having his shoes adorned 
with immensesilver buckles. Between these two cUa- 
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TACters sat the ezcisemaii, with a pipe in one hand, and 
a tankard in the other. To complete the group, no- 
thing is wanted but to mention the landlady, a plump, 
rosy dame of thirty -five, who was seated by the school- 
master's side, apparently listening to some sage re- 
marks which that little gentleman was throwing out for 
her edification. 

But to return to the stranger. No sooner had he 
entered the kitchen, followed by the landlord, than the 
eyes of the company were directed upon him. His hat 
was so broad in the brim, his spurs were so long, his 
stature so great, and his face so totally hid by the collar 
of his immense black cloak, that he instantly attracted 
the attention of every person present. His voice, when 
he desired the master of the house to help him off with 
his mantle, was likewise so harsh that they all heard 
it with sudden curiosity. Nor did this abate when the 
cloak was removed, and his hat laid aside. A talJ» 
athletic, red-haired man, of the middle age, was then 
made manifest. He had on a red frock coat, a red 
vest, and a red neckcloth ; nay, his gloves were red ! 
What was more eztraordioary , when the overalls which 
covered his thighs were unbuttoned, it was discovered 
that his small-clothes were red likewise. 

' All red!' ejaculated the parson, almost involun- 
tarily. 

< As you say, the gentleman is all red !' added the 
schoolmaster, with his characteristic flippancy. He was 
checked by a look from the landlady. His remark, 
however, caught the stranger's ear, and he turned round 
upon him with a penetrating glance. The schoolmaster 
tried to smoke it off bravely. It would not do : he fel^ 
the power of that look,, and was reduced to almost im- 
mediate silence^ 

' Now, bring me. your boot-jack,' said the horseman. 

The boot-jack was brought, and the boots pulled 
off. To the astonishment of the company, a pair of 
red stockin|;s were brought into view. The landlord 
shrugged his shoulders, the exciseman did the same, 
the landlady shook her head, the parson exclaimed 
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' All led i* ss before^ and the schoolmaster would have 
repeated it, but he had not yet recovered from his 
rebuke. 

* Faith, this is odd !' observed the host. 

* Rather odd/ said the stranger, seating himself 
between the parson and the exciseman. The landlord 
was confounded, and did not know what to think of the 
matter. 

• After sitting for a few moments, the new-comer re- ' 
quested the host to hand him a night>cap, which he 
would find in his hat. He did so : it was a red worsted 
one ; and he put it upon his head. 

Here the exciseman broke silence, bj^ ejaculating, 
'Red again !' The landlady gave him an admonitory 
knock on the elbow : it was too late. The stranger 
heard his remark, and regarded him with one of those 
piercing glances for which his fiery eye seemed so 
remarkable. 

* All red ! * murmured the parson once more. 

' Yes, Doctor Poundtext, the gentleman, as you say, 
is ail red f* re-echoed the schoolmaster, who by this 
time had recoTered his self-possession. He would have 
gone on, but the landlady gave him a fresh admonition, 
by trampling upon his toes' ; and her husband winked' 
in token of silence. As in the case of the exciseman, 
the warnings were too late. 

' Now, landlord,* said the stranger, after he had been 
seated a minute, * may I trouble you to get me a pipe 
and a can of your best Burton t Bat, first of all, open 
my portmanteau, and give me out my slippers.' 

The host did as he was desired, and produced a pair 
of red morocco slippers. Here an involuntary exclama- 
tion broke oat from the company. It begun with the 
parson, and was taken up by the schoolmaster, the ex- 
ciseman, the landlady, and the landlord, in succession. 
* More red !* proceeded from every lip, with different 
degrees of loudness. The landlord's was the leiUit 
loud, the schoolmasters tlie loudest of all, 

* I suppose, gentlemen,* said the Stranger, * you 
were remarking upon my slippers:* 
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' Eh^yes ! ve were just saying that they were red/ 
replied the schoolmaster. 

* And pray/ demanded the other, as he raised the 
pipe to his mouth, ' did yoa nw&t before see a pair of 
.wd slippers V 

This question staggered the lespondent: he said 
nothing, but looked to the parson for assistance. 

' But you are all red/ observed the latter, taking a 
full draught from a foaming tankard which he held in 
his hand. 

' And you an all black/ said the other, as he with- 
drew the pipe from his mouth, and emitted a copious 
puff of tobacco smoke. ' Tlw hat that covers your 
numskull is black; your beard is black, your coat is 
black, your vest is b&ck ; your smailolothes, your stock- 
ings, your shoes, all are black. In a word. Doctor 
Poundtext, you are — ' 

, ' What am I, sirV said the parson, bursting with 
i»ge. 

' Ay, what is he, sir V rejoined tlie schoolmaster. 

' He is a bfaick-coat,' said the stranger, with a con- 
temptnous sneer, * and you are a pedagogue.' This 
sentence was followed by a profound calm. Not a 
Irord ^was spoken by any of the company, but each 
gased upon his neighbour in silence. In the faces of 
&e parson and the schoolmaster anger was principally 
depicted : the exciseman's mouth was turned down 
in disdain, the landlady's was curled into a sarcastic 
Amile ; and as for the landlord, it would be difficult to 
say whether astonishment, anger, or fear, most pre- 
dominated in his mind. During 'this ominous tran- 
quillity the stranger looked on unmoved,, drinking and 
■amokiiig alternately, with total indrfference. The 
flchocdmaster would have said something had he dared, 
and so would the parson ; but both were yet smarting 
too bitterly under theif rebuff to hazard another obser- 
vation. 

Jn the midst of this mental tumult, the little bandy^ 
legged ostler made his appearance, and announced to 
the rider that his hor^e bad been rubbed down aceord- 
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iog to orders. On heariog this, the Red Man got up 
from his seat, and walked out to the stable. His de* 
parture seemed to act as a sadden relief to those who 
were left behind. Their tongues, which his presence 
bad bound bj a talismanic influence, were loosened, 
and a storm of words broke forth proportioned to the 
fearful calm which preceded it. 

' Who is that man in red V said the parson, first 
breaking silence. 
^ ' Ay, who is he V re-echoed the schoolmaster. 

' He is a bit of a conjurer, I warrant,' quoth the 
exciseman. 

' I should not wonder,' said the landlord, 'if he be 
a spy from France.' 

' Or a travelling packman,' added the landlady. 
' I am certain he is no better than he should be,' 
spake the parson again. 

' That 18 clear,' exclaimed the whole of the company, 
beginning with the pedagogue, and terminating as usual 
with the host. Here was a pause j at last Doctor 
Poundtext resumed — ' I shall question him tightly 
when he returns > and if his answers are impertinent or 
unsatisfactory, something must be done.' 

' Ay, something must be done,' said the school- 
roaster. 

' WhatcTor you do,' said the landlady, ' let it be 
done civilly. I should not like to anger him/ 

' A fig for his anger !' roared her husband, snapping 
his fingers ; < I shall give him the back of the door in 
the twinkling of an eye, if he so much as chirps.' 

' Anger, indeed f observed the exciseman ; ' leave 
that to me and my cudgel.' 

' To you and your cudgel!' said the stranger, who 
at this moment entered, and resumed his place at the 
fireside, after casting a look of ineffable contempt upon 
th^ exciseman. The latter did not daie to say a word ; 
his countenance fell, and his stick, which he was bran- 
dishing a moment before, dropped between his legs. 

There was another pause in the conversation. The 
appearance of the Red Man again acted like a spell on 
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the vmces of the company. The parson was silent, and 
by a natural consequence his echo, the schoolmaster, 
was silent also : none of the others felt disposed to say 
any thing. The meeting was like an assemblage of 
Quakers. At one side of the fire sat the plamp parson, 
with the tankard in one hand, and the other placed upon 
his forehead, as in deep meditation. At the opposite 
side sat the schoolmaster, puffing vehemently irom a 
tobacco-pipe. In the centre was i£e exciseman, having 
at his right hand the jolly form of the landlady, and at 
his left the Man in Red ; the landlord stood at some 
distance behind. For a time the whole, with the ex- 
ception of the st^ranger, were engaged in anxious 
thought. The one looked to the other with wondering 
glances, but, though all equally wished to speak, no 
one liked to be the first to open the conversation. 
* Who can this man be V ' What does he want hereV 
' Where is he from, and whither is he bound ?' Such 
were the inquiries which occupied every mind. Had 
the object of their curiosity been a brown man, a black 
man, or even a green man, there would have been no- 
thing extraordinary ; and he might have entered the 
inn and departed from it as unquestioned as before he 
came. But to be a Red Man! There was in this 
something so startling that the lookers-on were beside 
themselves with amazement The first to break this 
strange silence was the parson. 

« Sir,' said he, * we have been thinking that you 
are ' 

' That I am a conjurer, a French spy, a travelling 
packman, or something of the sort,' observed the 
stranger^ Doctor Poundtext started back on his chair, 
and well he might ; for these words, which the Man in 
Red had apoken, were the very ones he himself was 
about to utter. ^ 

' Who are you, siiV resumed he, in manifest pertur- 
bation. ' What is your nameV 

' My name,' replied the other, ' is Reid.' 

' And where, in heaven's name, were you bom ?* 
demanded the astonished parson. 
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< I WS8 bora on the borders of the Red Sea/ Docter 
Poundtext had not another word to say. The school- 
master was equally astounded, and withdrew the pipe 
from his mouth : that of the exciseman dropped to the 
ground : the landlord frroaned aloud, and his spouse 
held up her hands in mingled astonishment and awe. 

Aftw giving them this last piece of information, the 
strange man arose from his seat, broke his pipe ia 
pieces, and pitched the fragmenU into the fire ; then, 
throwing his long cloak carelessly over his shoulders, 
putting his hat upon his head, and loading himself with 
his boots, his whip, and his portmanteau, he desired 
the landlord to «how him to his bed, and left the 
kitchen, after smiling sarcastically to its inmates, and 
giving them a familiar and unceremonious nod. 

His disappearance was the signal for fresh alarm in 
the minds of those left behind. Not a word was said 
till the return of the innkeeper, who in a short time 
descended from the bed room over-head, to which he 
had conducted his guest. On re-entering the kitchen, 
he was encountered by a volley of interrogations. The 
parson, the schoolmaster, the exciseman, and his own 
wife, questioned him oiver and over again. ' Who was 
the man in red ! — he must have seen him before — ^fae 
must have heard of him — ^in a word, he must know 
■something about him.' The host protested ' that he 
never beheld the stranger till that hour ; it was the 
first time he had made his appearance at the Black 
Swan, and, so help him God, it should be the last!' 

* Why don't you turn him outV exclaimed the ex- 
ciseman. 

* If you think you are able to do it, you are heartily 
welcome,' replied the landlord. ' For my part, I 
have no notion of coming to close quarters with the 
shank of his whip, or his great, red, sledge-'hammer 
iSst.' This was an irresistible argument, and the pro- 
poser of forcible ejectment said no more upon the 
subject. 

At this lime the party could hear the noise of heavy 
footsteps above them. They were those of the Red 
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Man, and sounded witb slow and measured tread. 
They listened for a quarter of an hour longer, in ex* 
pectation that they would cease. There was no pause : 
the steps continued, and seemed to indicate that the 
person was amusing himself bj walking up and down 
the room 

Had there been any relaxation, any pause, any in- 
drease, or any dimination, of rapidity in the footsteps, 
they would have been endurable ; but there was no 
such thing. The same deadening, monotonous, stupi- 
fying sound continued, like clockwork, to operate in- 
cessantly above their heads. Nor was there any abate- 
ment of the storm without ; the wind blowing among 
the trees of the cemetery in a sepulchral moan ; the 
rain beating against the panes of glass with the im- 
petuous loudness of hail ; and lightning and thunder 
flashing and pealibg at brief intervals throngh the 
murky firmament. The noise of the elements was 
indeed frightful, and it was heightened by the voice 
of the sable steed like that of a spirit of darkness ; 
but the whole, as we have just hinted, was as nothing 
to the deep, solemn, mysteriouA treading of the Red 
Man 

At this time the clock of the steeple struck the hour 
of midnight, and the tread of the stranger suddenly 
^ceased. There was a pause for some minutes— after- 
wards a rustling — then a noise as of something drawn 
along the floor of his room. In a moment thereafter 
his door opened ; then it^but with violence, and heavy 
footsteps were heard trampling down the stair. The 
inmates of the kitchen shook with alarm as the tread 
came nearer. They expected every moment to behold 
the Red Man enter, and stand before them in his na- 
tive character. The landlady fainted outright: the 
exciseman followed her example : the landlord gasped 
in an agony of terror : and the schoolmaster uttered a 
pious ejaculation for the behoof of his soul. Doctor 
Poundtext was the only one who preserved any degree 
of composure. He managed, in a trembling voice, to 
2b2 
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call oat < Avaunt» Satan ! I exorcise thee from hence 
to the bottom of the Red Sea !' 

* I am goiog as fast as I can/ said the stranger, as 
he passed the kitchen-door on his way to the open air, 
and immediately calling for his horse he mounted him, 
waved his hand, and galloped off furiously. On going 
up to the room which he had honoured with his pre- 
sence, the landlord discovered, that instead of the 
devil he had been visited by — a thief ! Since that time 
he has not been seen in these quarters, and if he should, 
he will do well to beware of Doctor Poundtext, who is 
a civil magistrate as well as a minister. 



STANZAS. 

I STOOD upon a lofty cliff. 

And gaz'd upon the ocean. 
And as its sun-lit waters roUM 

Beneath with deep emotion ; 
' 'Tis thus,' methought, * the youthful breast 

Reflects the light of heaven!^ 
But easily by sudden gales 

Its placidness is riven.' 

A barque I saw, its snowy sails 

Were on the breezes swelling. 
And voice of harp and lute were there. 

Love's softest language telling ; 
But soon the music died, the barque 

Itself in distance faded, 
'Tis thus the feelings — dreams of youth 

In after years are shaded. 
The sun had set, and tho' the God 

In fairer climes was beaming. 
His rays still ,ia the western sky 

Were gloriously streaming; \ 

Then be my life like thine, oh ! sun. 

One bright, bright day of glory. 
And when 'tis past, m'ay I retain 

A place in after* story. j 
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THE SPRING AT CLIFDEN. 

A gKfiTCH. 

And CliWen ♦ • ♦ ♦ • 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and Love. Pope, 

From where the father of our rivers bubbks a petty 
fountain, to where he. mingles with the mighty oceent 
Uiere is not a more beaatiful spot than the one which 
forms ih^ subject of the present sketch. 

The man of learning may view with req>ect the scenes 
pf his scholastic bonoulrsj the turrets which frown over 
the rippling Isis— the statesman may venerate the xegal 
towers of Windsor, the scene of many a courtly revel, 
the grave of many amigbty monarch ; while the crowded 
marts of the metropolis may offer to the merchant a 
charm more potent than either ; but for the harmless 
enjoyments of youth, or the repose of age — the merry 
dance, the sober walk, the lovers' t^te-a-tdte, or the pic- 
nic party, Clifden. presents attractions more alluring 
than all. 

A bank of soft jturf slopes upward from the river to a 
pottage omee, where the simplicity of poverty is mi* 
micked with all the art and taste that riches could com* 
mand. Many a flower lends its fragrance, man^r a shrub 
its beauty, to the favoured spot : while at irregular 
intervals some antique oak rears its head high above, 
and as if in scorn of tfa^ diminutive plants which flourish 
around its base. A^.the feet pf the ascending woods, 
which shelter it alike from the .blast and heat, is a small 
lake, from whose surfhce the white leaves of the willows, 
that hang Narqissus-like above the limpid waters, are 
rejected ; an artificial cascade communicates between 
the lake and the rirer, and by its sound breaks the 
stillness of the soena, yet tending rather to soften than 
disturb the reflection^ of the visitor. 

Tradition assigns this as the scene of (he duel be- 
tweea the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Duk« of Buck- 
ingham, when the wife of the former attended her own 
paramour, and, as the event proved, her husband's 
murderer, to the encounter, in the habit of a page. At 
3 b3 
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that period art had not lent her assistance to render 
this spot so pre-eminently beautiful ; the first impres- 
sion received now at the sightof it is enchanting, hut its 
wildness must then hare attracted attention. The wan- 
derer, who directed thither his footsteps, would probablj 
have frighted from its resting-place some inhabitant of 
the air, or driven from its cover in the long grass the 
timid leveret. The woods then sheltered it as now, 
and the Thames glided past it as it has done for cen- 
tnries, and the oaks reared their heads in all the fresh- 
ness of vouth ; while in lieu of the shrub and the flower, 
the tangled bramhle and the dark weed grew in all the 
wild luxuriance of uncultivated nature. 

From a cavity in the hill, almost concealed by briars, 
a small spring bubbled forth, and after straggling with 
some stones which chance had thrown in its way, de- 
scended the bank rather rapidly, and mingled with the 
river. It requires no very strong effort of the imagi- 
nation to picture forth the only event (most probably) 
of any importance' which ever took place here. The 
noble and spirits-broken Shrewsbury meeting his anta- 
gonist with the fortitude of one who cared not for life, 
and feared not death ; the lovely but guilty countess 
standing a willing spectator, and the gay reckless Vil- 
liers, who came to meet the probability of death, as one 
.who neither hoped for nor feared an eternity— the 
clashing of swords, the gushing of blood, the shriek 
of the affrighted woman, and tiie expiring groans of 
the victim of her crimes, may be more easily imagined 
than described : but few now, while they admire the 
beauty of the place, ever think of the blood that stained 
the spring at Clifden. Beppo. 

ON K£BP1NG BiOH COMPANT. 

Few errors are more common than a thought 
That the gay butterfly effulgence which 

Adorns the great may be brush'd off and caught 
By every down whom Fortune haps to pitch 

Against them ; they, like moths, are dimm'd by Auch 

Contact, but none grow brighter from the touch. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MATURIN. 
I HATE a passion for cathedrals, abbeys, old Gothic 
ruins, and the round towers of Ireland ; and if, as 
Hazlitt says, there is nothing in heaven or earth but 
poetry, that fire and water, wood and stone, are all 
poetry, the very higher order of the art is, to my ima- 
gination, a fine 'old cathedral, such as my favourite St. 
Patrick's ;- 

whose branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoped into ten thousand cells 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering— and wandering on as loth to die, 
. Like thoughts, whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 

That they were bom for immortality ! 
Independently of the grandeur and beauty of this fine 
Gothic building, its nave, its aisles, audits monuments, 
it possesses the honourable distinction of being the 
church of Swift; the library attached to it was his 
favourite resort, and ' Swift's comer' is the name of a 
recess in a remote part of the room. From the window 
of this classic spot may be seen an interesting view of 
the cathedral. The library veas founded by Primate 
Marsh, for the use of the gopd citizens of Dublin. It 
contains some curious books and manuscripts, and is 
the depository of a part of the collections of Stilling- 
fieet and Steame. 

Old libraries afford a species of pleasure peculiar to 
themselves. In treading the boards of the Bodleian, 
you imagine you are not the person that an hour before 
ibunged in High Street — ^ou breathe a different atmos- 
phere, and allow your imagination to run riot and 
revel in literary luxury. You sit where Milton sat, 
and open the volume he was wont to read. A stillness 
is preserved in the place, as if you feared to disturb 
the spirits of the past ages who repose in its recesses. 
Busts of illustrious members occupy each side of the 
room, placed on pedestals of marble. They are the 
tutelary guardians of the hallowed place, — the very 
household gods of the university. A bust, in my mind. 
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possesses a vast superiority (no matter bow originating, 
as I am not now in a mood for dissertation, suppose it 
were from the palpable fulne$s with which it meets, and 
satisfies the eye and the touch,) over the finest por- 
trait ', a superiority which amply atones for the want of 
colour. Chantrv's Scott is an illustration in point, — 
this noble work being as superior to Haebam's picture, 
as the living original is to inanimate marble. 

It was at Marsh's library I first saw Maturin. He 
was reading near Swift's window, his countenance be- 
traying an expression of melancholy that was distress- 
ing to look upon ', but now and then a change — a fitful 
change, like the alternate gleaming and darkness of the 
conflicting passions of his own heroes — spread its tran- 
sient lustre over his face ; his looks brightened np into a 
tearful April sun-shine, his eyes beamed with that light 
which could only be quenched by death ; and the poor 
curate became, for a few moments, the poet of Bertram 
and of £va. He soon i^ain relapsed into that habitual 
gloom which was too deep and settled to be ever com* 
pletely dispelled. Genius in repose, and genius in 
action, appear as dissimilar as light and shade. Look 
at M * * * * hastening through Bond Street, and 
who could recognize what Sheridan compared to ' a 
particle of fire separated from the sun, ever fluttering 
to get back to the source of light and heat !' 

The story of Maturin is as romantip as some of his 
own fictions. He loved in boy-hood, and was wedded te 
his first-love* He entered the university at fifteen, 
and obtained college-honours and a scholarship, and 
was distinguished for his eloquence in the historical 
society, at that period the nursery of Irish talent. 
From real affluence and luxury his family was sud- 
denly reduced to absolute poverty, and young Maturin 
became tutor to a few college students, who attended 
him daily at his house. At this time he was curate of 
St. Peter's, and, besides his other struggling exertions, 
was of course obliged to devote himself to the ardaous 
duties which belonged to that hnmble situation. He 
fulfilled the trust reposed in him, and his memory will 
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ever be held ia honoaT in this country. It is, after all, 
a disheartening reflection, that, with the exception of a 
very few instances on record, that are very remarkable 
for their very singularity, the vast debt which the world 
owes to its greatest and best benefactors, ->- the men of. 
genius who have illumined, delighted, and adorned it, 
— should be paid in the cold and profitless oblations of 
posthumous renown. This sort of tribute, good for 
nothing but testifying the unavailing reverence, the 
tardy regret of the survivors, must be gathered in mere 
anticipation, by the living philosopher and poet, whose 
mental second-sight may reveal the orient glory be-^ 
ginning to tinge the horizon in the distance, but it also 
descries the death-shrond wrapped and wreathed about 
his own spectral form, interposed between the seer and 
his visionary triumph. The prophet must perish before 
that glory is realised. These, however, are the hard 
conditions, generally speaking, on wluch genius is 
content to pursue its own proud and solitary walk, 
through this dark and selfish world, towards the home 
of its rest, and the pure and eternal fountains of its 
inspiration. For the present, my recollections have 
borrowed a sad and sober colouring from the subject 
on which they have fallen, not very analagous to the 
buoyant spirit in which they set out at the commence- 
ment. They are however not unlike a section of human 
existence itself— beginning in reckless gaiety and in- 
-line frolic, and ending in bitter tears and withered 
hopes, with a dreary waste spread out before it. 
Dublin, Nov, 1829. J. S. 



MXTKACT8 I^ROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF 
A LITERARY LOUNGER. — NO. XI. 

FORENSIC WIT. 

The Irish law courts, even since the retirement of 
Lord Norbury, are more frequently the scene of mirth 
than ours. It is no wonder that the theatre is neglected, 
since broad farce ia so frequently enacted in the halls 
of justice. Now and then, however, Irish judges and 
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lawjers perpetrate s good pun. The other daj, Mr. 
Bunxi) the proprietor of the theatre royal, waa brought 
into court for refasing to pay an actresa her ful) aalary 
for her aervices during Lent. * Was the houae cloaed V 
aaked the judge. * Yea, inj lord,' replied Mr. O'Con- 
nell, ' the manager made the doors fast during passion 
week.* 

Old Bailey wit is seldom as good as this. The other 
day a man was tried in the New Court for stealing a 
pair of boots from a shop-door in the Strand. ' What 
did he say when caught V asked Mr. Phillips. * That he 
took them merely out of a joke,* replied the prosecutor* 
* And fjray to'^ faJf did he carry the joket' queried the 
counsel. ' About forty yards,' answered the witness. 

MOTTOBS rOR 8VN DIALS. 

MORMiNe SUM. — TempuM volat. 
Oh ! early passenger, look up — be wise. 
And think how, night and day, Time onward flies. 

N00N.^-Piisii tempui habemuSf ofptrtmur honum* 

Life steals away^-tMs hour, oh man» ia lent thee. 

Patient to ' work the work oi Him who sent thee.' 

SETTING BUN. — Rtdibo, tu'Munfuafn. 

Haste, traveller, the sun is sinking now ; 

He shall return again — but never thou ! 

CHRISTUAB DAY. 

According to some authors, the festival of Christmas 
was first established by Pope Julius in 336, in opposi- 
tion to the idolatrous worship which the heathens paid 
to the reviving sun, Sol mums; and Saint Augustin ex* 
horts the faithful to celebrate this holy day, not as the 
Pagans did, in honour of the sun, but to the glory of 
Him who created this splendid luminary. 

DBFINITION OP A DENTIST. 

The following is the only epigram furnished by the 
whole of the Annuals for 1830. It appears in * The 
Gem,' and is a translation from the French :— 
* A dentist, lore, makes teeth of bone. 

For those whom fate has left without ; 
And finds provision for his own. 
By pulling other people's out.' 
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